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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ap OLOGIES. for publication are- 
become ſo uniformly. faſhionable, that 
the Editor of the following Compilation, 
though duly ſenſible of the trivial. regard. 
generally paid to them, cannot offer it to- 
the world without ſubſcribing, in. ſome. 
degree, to the common cultom. He- 
wiſhes to avoid every imputation of ſingu- 
larity; and though he can by no means 
flatter himſelf that the Public will treat 
him more favourably than his contempora- 
ries, yet he cannot, both in juſtice to him 
ſelf and his readers, ſubmit his labours 
(light as thoſe of a Compiler may be) to- 
them, and at the ſame time omit a few: 
principal reaſons which have induced him: 
to embark in the undertaking, 


Utility is generally reputed a laudable 
motive; and whoever aims at it, ſhould he 
| | a3 . 


E 
fail in his views, merits our compaſſion 
rather than our cenſure. By this motive 
has the Compiler been actuated, : 


Experience has pointed out the utility 
of. ſuch a compilation as the following ; 
and has alſo enabled the Editor to ſay, that 
youth (with a very few exceptions) acquire 
a facility, ſteadineſs and accuracy in read- 
ing and ſpeaking, in leſs time, by the fre- 
quent uſe of Harangues or Orations, than 
by that of any other ſpecies of compoſition 
whatever. The ſentiments of theſe -are 
moſtly delivered in ſo natural, regular, and 
| ſuccin& a manner, that the pupil is led im- 
perceptibly, not only to the knowledge of 
words, but of things alſo. In the following 
collection a due regard has been had to 
this point; and he will be furniſhed with 
the opinions of ſome of the greateſt of an- 
cient and modern Stateſmen, as a baſis 
whereon to form a conduct in life, both 
ſerviceable to himſelf and ſociety in ge- 
neral. 1 


Ip 
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By frequent exerciſe in repeating cer- 


tain of the following ſpeeches, youth will 


obtain a ſufficient confidence for public 


ſpeaking (a thing ſo much looked up to, 


and ſo very deſirable as well as uſeful in 
almoſt every walk of life) without that 


hazard of their morals which accrues from 


the fooliſh cuſtom .of acting plays. This 
practice is now almoſt generally, and in- 
deed deſervedly, exploded i in moſt Schools 
of note; and many fond parents now la- 
ment the ruinous conſequences which 
have followed this mode, however they 
may have been enchanted with it at a 


former period. Were it to have no worſe 


effects, it tends to break down the bar- 


riers of modeſty and diffidence, thoſe 
ſweeteſt ornaments of youth, and diſmiſſes 


the pupil from his courſe of Education, 


without a qualification of any ſort, except 


that noiſy, troubleſome, and the Editor 
ventures to add, uſeleſs one, of—a Spouter. 


To the different taſtes of different Reads 
ers the Compiler could have wiſhed to- 


have ſaid a * n. but he has al- 


ready | 


/ 


L Vi } 
| ready exceeded the limits he propoſed” to- 
"| himſelf in this Advertiſement. He can- 
| now only add, in the words of Johnſon, 
ö that he offers them his compilation * with 
| e the. ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured: 


ce well.” | 
Brighthelmſtone, January 28, 1788. 
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ORATIONS. 


Ne IJ. Mr. WALPOLE againſt Mr. Piri (the 
late Lord Chatham), reflefting on his mm? and 
theatrical manner.—1 741 1. 


sis, 


1 WAS unwilling to interrupt the courſe 
of this debate while it was carried on, with calm- 
neſs and decency, by men who do not ſuffer the 
ardour of oppoſition to cloud their reaſon, or 
tranſport them to ſuch expreſſions as the dignity 


of this Aſſembly does not admit. I have hitherto 


deferred to anſwer the Gentleman who declaimed 


againſt the bill, with ſuch fluency of rhetorics 


and ſuch vehemence of gelture,—who charged 


the advocates for the expedients now propoſed, 


with having no regard to any intereſt but their 


own, and with making laws only to conſume . _- 
paper, and threatened them with the defeQion of 


thee adherents, and the loſs of their influence, 
5 a „ 3 


* 
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upon this new Atera of their folly, and their 
Ignorance. Nor, Sir, do I now anſwer him for 
any other purpoſe than to remind him how little 


the clamours of rage, and petulancy of invec- 


tives, contribute to the purpoſes for which this 
Aſſembly is called together ;—how little the diſ- 


covery of truth is promoted, and the ſecurity of 


the nation eſtabliſhed by pompous dition, and 
theatrical emotions. Formidable ſounds and 
furious declamations, confident aſſertions and lofty 


periods, may affect the young and unexperienced; 

and perhaps the Gentleman may have contracted 
his habits of oratory, by converſing more with 
thoſe of his own age, than with ſuch as have 


had more opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 


and more ſucceſsful methods of communicating 
If the heat of his temper, 


their ſentiments. 
Sir, would. ſuffer him to attend to thoſe whoſe 


age, and long acquaintance with buſineſs, give 
them an indiſputable right to deference and ſupe- 
riority, he would learn, in time, to reaſon rather 
than declaim, and to prefer juſtneſs of argument, 
and an accurate knowledge of facts, to ſounding 


epithets, and ſplendid ſuperlatives, which may 
diſturb the imagination for a moment, but leave 


no laſting impreſſion on the mind. He will learn, 


Sir, that to accuſe and prove are very different, 
and that reproaches unſupported by evidence, 
affect only the character of him that utters them. 
en! of fancy, and flights of oratory, are 
8 5 = 8 . indeed 
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indeed pardonable in young men, but in no other; 


and it would ſurely contribute more, even to the 


purpoſe for which ſome Gentlemen appear to 


ſpeak (that of depreciating the conduct of the 
adminiſtration), to prove the inconveniences 
and injuſtice of this bill, than barely to aſſert 


them, with whatever magnificence of Janguage, 
or appearance of zeal, honeſty, or compaſſion. | 


No II. Mr. Pitt's Reply. 


SIR, the atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honourable Gentleman has, with ſuch 
ſpirit and decency, charged upon me, I ſhall. 
neither attempt to palliate, nor deny, but con- 
tent myſelf with wiſhing that I may be one of 
thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe with their youth, 
and not of that number who are ignorant in ſpite 


of experience. Whether youth can be imputed 


to any man as a reproach, I will not, Sir, aſſume 
the province of determining ;—but ſurely age 
may become juſtly contemptible, if the oppertu- 
nities which it brings have paſt away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail, when 
the paſſions have ſubſided. The wretch who, 
after having ſeen the conſequences of a thouſand 
errors, continues ſtil] to blunder, and whoſe age 
has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely 
the object of either abhorrence or contempt, and 
deſerves not that his grey hairs' ſhould ſecure him 

CC from 
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from inſult. Much more, Sir, 'is he to be the 
horred, who, as he has advanced in age, has 
det from virtue, and becomes more wicked 


with leſs temptation; ho proſtitutes himſelf 
for money which he cannot enjoy, and ſpends 
the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 


But youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I have 


been accuſed of acting a theatrical part. A thea- 
trical part may either imply ſome peculiarities of 
geſture, or a diſſimulation of my real ſentiments, 
and an adoption of the opinions and language of 


another man. 
I,n the firſt ſenſe, Sir, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deſerves only to be mentioned, 
to be deſpiſed. I am at liberty, like every other 


man, to uſe my own language; and though per- 


haps I may have ſome ambition to pleaſe this 
Gentleman, I ſhall not lay myſelf under any 
. reſtraint, nor very ſolicitouſly copy his diction, 
or his mein, however matured by age, or mo- 


delled by experience. If any man ſhall, by 
charging me with theatrical ee imply, 


that I utter any ſentiments but my own, I ſhall 
treat him as a calumniator, and a villain ;—nor 


ſhall any protection ſhelter him from the treat- 
ment he deſerves. I ſhall on ſuch an.occaſion, 
withoyt ſcruple, trample upon all thoſe forms 


With which wealth and dignity intrench them- 


ſelves,.—nor ſhall any thing but age reſtrain my 


| reſentment ; Age, which always brings one pri- 


viloge, 
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vilege, that of being inſolent and ſupercilious 


without puniſhmenc. Rut with regard, Sir, to 
thoſe whom I have off ended, J am of opinion, 
that if I had acted a borrowed part, I ſhould have 
avoided their cenſure: the heat that offended 
them is the arꝗour of conviction, and that zeal 
for the ſervice of my country, which neither 
hope nor fear. ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs. I 
will not fit unconcerned while my liberty is in- 
vaded, nor look in ſilence upon public robbery. 


I will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, 


to repel the agreſſor, and drag the thief to juſ- 
tice, - whoever may protect them in their vil- 
ed ee hone ho _ partake. of thelr 


plunder. 


Ne III. Si- RokkRr Walrorz, on a mation 
that the Houſe ds cenſure, as a malicious li bel, a 
certain Paper which had been previouſly circulated 
among the Members,—1 * | 


Mr, SpEAKER, 

SIR, whether the queſtion be 
proper or not, it ſeems to me unneceflary to de- 
bate ; becauſe, however it be anſwered, it can- 
not be of great importance; the man has already 
eonfeſſed himſelf the author of the libel, and 
may, therefore, be puniſhed, without further 
examination 

That he js the real author, Sir, I am not in- 
deed convinced by his aſſertion, with whatever 
| 0-4 confidence 
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confidence it was made; for, ſo far as his ap- 
pearance enables me to judge of his education 


and ſphere of life, it is not probable that he 


ſhould be much verſed in political enquiries; or 
that he ſhould engage in the difcution of queſ- 
tions like this. 

There appears, Sir, in Ps paper before us, a 
more extenſive knowledge of facts, a more ac- 
curate attention to commerce,—moſlt artful rea- 
ſoning, and a more elevated ityle, than it is rea- 
ſonable to expect from this man, whom, with- 
out pretending to determine the limits of his, ca- 
pacity, or the compaſs of bis knowledge, I am, 
for my part, inclined. to look upon as an agent 
to ſome other. e of higher Ration, and greater 
—— | 

It is not uncommon, Sir, for gentlemen to 
exerciſe their abilities, and employ their pens, 


upon political queſtions ; and when they have 


produced any thing, which their complaiſance 
for themſelves equally hinders them from owning 


and ſuppreſſing, they are known to procure ſome 


| perſon of inferior rank to take upon him in pub- 
lic the character of the author, and to ſtand the 
danger of the proſecution, contenting | themſelves 
Win the applauſe and admiration of their ſelect 


friends, whom they truſt with the important ſe- 


cret, and with whom they ſit and laugh at the 


| conjectures of the publie, and 80 Ignorance of 


ue miniſtry. - „ 
4 - | „%%% © 


. 
This, Sir, is a frequent practice, not only 
with thoſe who have no other employment, but, 
as I have ſufficient reaſons to believe, among 
ſome gentlemen who have ſeats in this Houſe; 
gentlemen whoſe abilities and knowledge qualify 
them to ſerve the public in characters much ſu- 


perior to that of nn of the government. 


Ne IV. Mr. PoTEREY' s Anſwers 


Mr, SPEAKER, 
| SI. whether 'the man Se 
confeſſed himſelf the author of the paper has ac- 
cuſed himſelf of what he did not commit, or has 
ingenuouſly and openly diſcovered the truth, it 


is beyond my penetration abſolutely. to decide. 


The frankneſs and unconcern. with which he 
made the declaration, give it, at leaft, the ap- 
pearance of truth; nor do I diſcover any reaſon 
tor doubting his ſincerity. Is there any impro- 
ability in the nature of the fact, that ſhould 


Incline us to ſuſpect his veracity? Is there any 


apparent advantage to be gained by aſſuming a 
falſe character? Neither of thoſe circumſtances 
can be produced againſt him; and, an aſſertion 
is to be admitted, for its own ſake, when there 
is nothing to invalidate it. 

But the honourable Gentleman, Sir, appears 
to have a very particular reaſon for his doubts; a 5 
reaſon which will, 1 hope, have no weight witn 
4: .. 5 any 7 
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any but himſelf. By denying the paper to this 


man, he gives room for conjecture and ſuſpicion 
to range far and wide, and wanton with whatever 


characters he ſhall think proper ſubjeQs for his 


amuſement. An author is now to be ſought ; and 
many diverting arguments may be brought by 


the dulleſt enquirer for fixing it * one man, 


or denying it to another. 


The honourable Gentleman, Sir, has YR 


us a bold ſpecimen of this kind of wit, by inſi- 
nuating that it is the production of ſome one of 
the Members of this Houſe; a conjecture of 
which I am not able to find the foundation, and 


therefore imagine, that raillery rather than argu- 
ment was intended. But, let the honourable 
Gentleman recolle& that the chief excellence of 
raillery is politeneſs, ta which he has furely paid 


Iittle regard, in ſuppoſing that what has been 


_ unanimouſly condemned as a libel, has one of 
thoſe who cenſured it for its author. 

If I am particularly hinted at in this ſagacious 

_ * _ conjecture, I take this opportunity of declaring 

that J am equally ignorant of the whole affair 

with any other Gentleman in this Houſe ;—that 


1 never ſaw the paper, till it was delivered to me 


at the door, nor the author till he appeared at 

the bar. Having thus cleared myſelf, Sir, from 
this aſperſion, I declare it as my opinion, that 
every Gentleman i in the Houſe can ſafely excul- 
. + himſelf in the ſame manner; for I cannot 


conceive, 


11 

conceive, that any of them can have written a 
libel like this. There are, indeed, ſome paſſages 
which would not diſgrace the greateſt abilities, 
and fome maxims true in themſelves, though 
perhaps fallaciouſly applied; and at leaſt fuch an 
appearance of reaſoning and knowledge, as ſets 
the writer far above the level of the contemptible 
ſcribblers of the miniſterial vindications:—a herd 
of wretches whom neither information can en- 
lighten, nor aMluence elevate; low drudges of 
ſcurrility, whoſe ſcandal is havaelh for want of 
wit, and whoſe oppoſition is only troubleſome 
from the pertinaciouſneſs of ſtupidity. 

Why fuch immenſe ſums are diſtributed amongſt 
theſe reptiles, it is ſcarce poſſible not to enquire z 
for it cannot be imagined that thoſe who pay 


them expect any ſupport from their abilities. If 


their patrons would read their writings, their 
falaries would quickly be withdrawn ; for a few 
pages would convince them, that they can nei- 


ther attack nor defend, neither raiſe any man's 


reputation by their panegyric, nor deſtroy it by 
their defamation. | 


Noe V. Sir Rosrkr WAaLPOLE's Reply. 


I HOPE it is not expected, Sir, that the heat 
with which one claſs of our political writers have 
been attacked by the bonourable Gentleman, 
ſhould engage me to undertake their defence with 
the ſame earneſtneſs. I have neither intereſt 

Co enough 
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either party, except when I am informed by ſome 


10 J 


8 enough in the queſtion to awaken my paſſions, 


nor curioſity or leiſure ſufficient for ſuch an exa- 


mination of the writings on each ſide as is necei- 


ſary, before the ſuperiority of any author above 
his brethren can be juſtly aſſerted. "oP 

It is no part, Sir, of my employment or amuſe- 
ment to compare their arguments, or to balance 
their abilities nor do I often read the papers of 


that have more inclination to ſuch ſtudies than 


myſelf, that they have riſen by fome accident 


- above their common level. 
Yet, that I may not appear entirely to b 


the queſtion, I cannot forbear to ſay, that I haye, 
never, from theſe accidental inſpections of their 


performances diſcovered any reaſon to exalt the 
authors who write againſt the adminiſtration, to 


a higher degrec of reputation than their oppo- 


| nents. That any of them deſerve loud applauſes, 
I cannot aſſert, and am afraid that all which 
| deſerves to be preſerved of the writings on either 
fide, may be contracted to a very few volumes. 


The writers for the oppoſition appear to me to 
be nothing more than the echoes of their prede- 


ceſſors; or, what is ſtill more deſpicable,” of 


themſelves; and to have produced nothing in the 
. Jaſt ſeven years, which had not been ſaid ſeven 


| years before. 


I may, perhaps, be thought by ſome gentle- 


men of each claſs, to ſpeak contemptuouſly of 


4 their 


4 
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depreſs. 
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nion leſs juſt for ſuch a cenſure; for the reputa- 
tion of controverſial writers ariſes generally from 
the prepoſſeffion of their readers, in favour of the 


| their advocates, nor ſhall I think. my own Opi- ' 


hy 


opinions which they endeavour to defend. Men | 


eaſily admit the force of an argument which 


tends to ſupport notions that it is their intereſt 


to diffuſe, and readily find wit and ſpirit in a 


ſatire pointed at characters which they deſire to 
But to-the oppoſite party, and even to 
themſelves when their paſſions have ſubſided, and 


their intereſt is diſunited fiom the queſtion, thoſe 


arguments appear only loud aſſertions, or empty 


ſophiſtry; and that wit which was clamorouſly 


praiſed, diſcovers itſelf to be only impudence or 


lou conceits ; the ſpirit evaporates, and the ma- 


lignity only remains. 
If we conſider, Sir, what ck of cha- 


racter is neceſſary to conſtitute a political writer, 


it will not be wondered that ſo few excel. in that 


undertaking. He that will write well, in politics, 


muſt, at the ſame time, have a complete know- 
ledge of the queſtion, and time to digeſt his 


thoughts into method, and poliſh. his ſtyle. into 
elegance ; which is little leſs than to ſay, he 


muſt be at once a man of buſineſs, and a man of 


leiſure; for political tranſactions are not eaſily 


Inderſtöod, but by thoſe who are engaged in 
them; and the art of writing is not attainable 


ä wn long practice and ſedentary n 
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Thus it happens that political writings are 
| , defective; ſor they are drawn up by 
men unacquainted with public buſineſs, and who 


can therefore only amuſe their readers with falla- 
eious recitals, ſpecious ſophiftries, or an agreea- 


ble ſtyle: or, they are the haſty productions of 


buſy negociators, who, though they cannot but 


excel the other claſs of writers in that which is' 
of moſt importance, the knowledge of their ſub- 


ject, are yet rarely at leiſure to diſplay that know - 
ledge to advantage, or add grace to ſolidity. 


Writers of the latter ſort appear but ſeldom; 
and moſt of our political papers are the amuſe- 


ments of leiſure, or the expedients of want. 


Whether the paper now before us be the pro- 


duce of eaſe, or of neceſſity, I ſhall not deter- 


mine. I have already offered my opinion, that 
the man who claims it, is not the author; nor 


do J yet diſcover any reaſon for changing my 


ſentiments: the queſtion is a queſtion merely of 
conjecture, ſince neither I nor the honourable 
Gentleman attempt to offer any demonſtrative 
proofs of our opinion. If he has any to produce 
in favour of his own notions, let him lay them 
before you; but, let him always fordear to im- 
pute to me aſſertions which I never uttered, and 


beware of repreſenting me as declaring that I be- 


of this Houfe, Fee + 


lieve this paper the n — Top Member 
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Ne VI. Ar. Fox, on Anerican Afairs.—1778. 

YOU have now two wars before you, of 
which you muſt chuſe one, for both you cannot 
ſupport. The war againſt America has hitherto 
been carried on againſt her alone, unaſſiſted by any 
ally whatever: notwithſtanding ſhe ſtood alone, 
you have been obliged uniformly to increaſe your 
exertions, and to puſh your efforts in the end to 
the extent of your power, without being able to 
bring it to an iſſue; you have exerted all your 
force hitherto without effect, and you cannot 
now divide a force found already inadequate to 
its object. My opinion is for withdrawing your 
forces from America entirely, for a defenſive war 
you can never think of there of any ſort ; a defen- 
five war would ruin this nation at any time, and 
in any circumſtances : offenſive war is pointed 
out as proper for this country; our ſituation 
points it out, and the ſpirit of the nation impels 
us to attack rather than defence: attack France 


wars is quite different: the war againſt Ame- 
rica is againſt your own countrymen, you have 


jets z that againſt France is againſt your inve- 
terate enemy and rival. Every blow you ſtrike in 

_ America is againſt yourſelves; it is againſt all idea 
of reconciliation, and againſt your own intereſt, 

thoogh you ſhould be able, as you never will, to 
force. 


then, for ſhe is your object. The nature of the 


ſtopped me from ſaying againſt your fellow-ſub- _ 
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force them to ſubmit, Every ſtroke againſt France 
18 of advantage to you: the more you lower the 
ſcale in which France lays in the balance, the 
more your own riſes, and the more the Ameri- 
cans will be detached from her as uſeleſs to 
them. Even your on victories over America 
are in fayour. of France, from what they muſt 
l you in men and money: your victories over 


France will be felt by her ally. America muſt 


be conquered in France; France ne ver can be 


c conquered i in America. ; 


The war of the Americans is a war of paſ- 
ſion; it is of ſuch a nature as to be ſupported by 
the moſt powerful virtues, love of liberty and of 


their country; and, at the ſame time, by thoſe 
paſſions in the human heart which give courage, 
| ſtrength, and perſeverance to man the ſpirit of 


revenge, for the injuries you have done them; of 
retaliation, for the hardſhips you have inflicted 


| on them; and of oppoſition to the unjuſt powers 
_ you have exerciſed over them. Every thing com- 


bines to animate them to this war, and ſuch a 
war is without end; for whatever obſtinacy, en- 
thuſiaſm ever inſpired man with, you will now 
find it in America: no matter what gives birth 
to that enthuſiaſm, whether the name of religion 


or of liberty, the effects are the ſame; it. inſpires 
a ſpirit that is unconquerable, and falicitous ta 


undergo difficulty, danger, and hardſhip: and as 


long as there i is a man in America, a being formed 


ſuch. 
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ſuch as we are, you will have him preſent him- 
ſelf againſt you-in the field. The war of France 


is a war of another fort ; the war of France is a 1 


war of intereſt: it was her intereſt firſt induced 
her to engage init, and it is by that intereſt that ſne 


will meaſure its contiguanee. Turn your face at po 


once againſt her, attack her wherever ſhe is ex- 
poſed, cruſh. her; commerce whatever. you can, 
make her feel heavy and immediate diſtreſs 
throughout the nation: the people will ſoon ery 


out to their government. Whilſt the advantages 


ſhe promiſes herſelf are remote and uncertain, 
inflict preſent evils and diſtreſſes upon her ſub- 
jects: the people will become diſcontented and 
clamorous ; ſhe will find it a bad bargain, having 
entered into this buſineſs ; and you will force her 
to deſert any ally that brings ſo much trouble, 
and diſtreſs, and misfortune, the advantages of 
whoſe alliance may never take effect; or if they 
ſhould be ſubject always to d from this 
country, which it always ought to be, and 
which I know you are able to give, if you once 
get your hands clear of America. What js be- 
come of the ancient ſpirit of this nation ? Where 
is the national ſpirit that ever did honour to this 
country ? Have the preſent miniſtry ſpent that 
too, with almoſt the laſt ſhilling of your money? 
Are they not aſhamed of the temporizing con- 
duct they have uſed towards France? Her cor- 
reſpondence with America has been clandeſtine :_ 
| compare 


7 


- 


| 
| 
' 
| 


tl 


compa re that with their conduct towards Hol- 
land, ſome time ago but it is the characteriſtic 
of little minds to be exact in little things, whilſt 


they ſhrink from their rights in great ones. 
The conduct of France is called elandeſtine: 


 Jook back but a year ago to a letter from one of 
your Secretaries of State to Holland; © it is with 


3 and indignation” your conduct is ſeen, 
in ſomething done by a petty Governor of an 


Iſland, while they affect to call the meaſures of 


France clandeſtine. This is the way that mi- 


naiſters ſupport the character of the nation, and 
the national honour and glory. But look again 


how that ſame Holland is ſpoke of to-day ; even 
in your with her your littleneſs 


_— - 


A Pauper & exul uterque, 
' Projictt ampullas, & ſeſquipedatia verba. 


From this you may judge of your ſituation, 
from this you may know what a ftate you are re- 


duced to. How will the French party in Hol- 


land exult over you, and grow ſtrong! She will 


never continue your ally, when you meanly 
crouch to France, and do not dare to ftir in your 
defence! But it is nothing extraordinary that 
ſhe ſhould not, while you keep the miniſters 
you have : no power in Europe is blind ; there 
is none blind enough to ally itſelf with endes, 


| and become partner in bankruptcy; there is no 
one blind enough to ally themſelves to obſtinsey, | 
abſurdity, and imbecillity. 
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Mr. Dunpas, „ on 10 attainted Peers 

| forthe | 
Mr. SPEAKER, 
THERE a are ſeveral wie, 


uſcful and deſerving memYyers of ſociety, who are 
unfortunately, at this time, deprived of the happi- 


| neſs and comfort of enjoying their hereditary poſ- 


ſeſſions. Thoſe unhappy men bave ſuffered from the 
active part which their anceſtors or themſelves have 


taken in a late alarming rebellion, that had con- 


yulſed the empire, and nearly overthrown the 


prefent Royal F amily but thoſe feuds and ani- 


moſities are now entirely dene away, and I can 
with truth and Juſtice affirm, that his preſent 
Majeſty has not in his dominions a more brave 
and loyal people than thoſe who poſſeſs the moun- 
tains of the North, They have frequently given 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed and memorable proofs of 


their proweſs, their affection to their Country, 
and their loyalty to the beſt of Sovereigns, by 
expending their treaſures, and often 12 
forth their blood for the defence and glory of 
Great Britain. 

Surely, therefore, that adopts who have called 


forth their military ſkill for the honour of their 


countrymen, WhO have often repelled the enemy, 
who have often added- new luſtre to our former 
glorious atchievements, merit at leaſt ſome ſmall. 


degree of acknowledgement and gratitude from 


„ thear 


TT 0 
their fellow ſubjects. Their cauſe of former 
miſunderſtanding i is now no more; and as they 
have made themfelves illuſtrious in the field, they 
claim the protection of the Britiſh adminiſtration 
in the cabinet.—1 need hardly mention, that the | 
people I allude to are choſe hardy ſons of Britain 
who inhabited the mouatains in the Highlands of 
Scotland ;—a race of men to whom an illuſtrious 
Stateſman, in a former war, has paid the higheſt 
tribute of applauſe for their military proweſs. 
I am proud to have been the firſt who called 
forth thoſe reſources from the bleak wilds and 
mountainous parts of the North, as they have 
been the means of reſtoring peace and tranquillity 
to our dominions when moſt other reſources had 
been applied to in vain.. I, like the illuſtrious 
Stateſman to whom I allude,: am not too partial 
to this or that part of the country, but freely 
confeſs, that I am ſtimulated from motives. of 
juſtice and humanity, to. make a . propoſition, 
which has for its ultimate object, the reſtoration 
of property to the real proprietors, and giving 
peace and happineſs to ſome individuals, who 
merit well of ſociety.— The illuſtrious perſon to 
whom I allude, is the late Earl of Chatham, a 
name glorious in the annals of Great-Britain, and 
who has ſpoken of the hardy ſons of the North 
in terms of the moſt expreſlive panygerice. I 
<< am not,” ſaid he, “attached to one part of 
46 the country more than another, I am above 
6 all 
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« all local prejudices. It is a matter of indif- 
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« ference to me, whether a man was rocked in 
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his cradle, on this or on the other ſide of the 
T weed, —I ſought for merit where I could find 

it;—and, I found it in the mountains of the 
North. —T hoſe hardy ſons anſwered the emer- 
gency of the times, and I have the honour to 


. boaſt of being the firſt who called their powers 


forth into ation.—They were, in a manner, 
proſcribed and forgotten, till I emancipated 
them from their bondage, and helped to wipe 
away the odium which, was illiberally fixed 


upon them..-No ſooner had they taken the 


field in the ſervice of their country, than they 
turned the tide of war, and our manly exer- 
tions were crowned with ſueceſs. They fought 
our battles, they bled freely in the fame cauſe, 


and gave the enemy to underftand, that Bri- 


tiſh' valour was not to be conquered without a 
ſuperior degree of perſonal courage and bra- 
very. Their fidelity could only be equal led by 
their intrepidity, which has fignalized their 


own and the Country's renown. an over the 


world.” I Þ 2H - 


Theſe we! were the ſentiments of that great Mi- 
niſter, who had ſhaken the dominions of the 
French Monarch to the centre. 
as free from-national prejudices as the much- 
eſteemed Earl, 


I confeſs I am 


and adopt the preſent propoſition 


from motives of ſound policy, -I am not attached 
0 Oe" 7 
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to one part of the country more than to another, 
and would be happy to embrace an opportunity of 
ſhewing my impartiality. - The unfortunate per- 
ſons whoſe caſe I now ſubmit to Parliament, have 
been deprived of their eſtates for near forty years, 
[i I do not call to queſtion the national expediency 
Vvuhich has impelled the legiflature to enact thaſe 
| laws that have operated ſo rigidly againſt them ;— 
but if, by an alteration of - the times, and 
an alteration of opinion, motives of huma- 
nity could be adopted, it would, I am convinced, 
be worthy of a Britiſh Parliament, to alle- 
viate the diſtrefles of their ſellow- creatures, by 
reſtoring to them thoſe poſſeſſions which they 
once had a right to enjoy. Their paſt atonement 
demands it as an act of juſtice: their future con- 
duct, if we may judge from their paſt ſervices to 
the ſtate, will make it an act of national wiſdom, 
They have already ſuffered ſufficiently for the 
part they have taken in the late rebellion in 
1745.— They have been proſcribed - they have 
been forced into exile,—they have frequently 

been reduced to the moſt deplorable dilemma ;— 
in ſhort, —they have laboured under every en 
of misfortune and affliction.— Inſtead of com- 
fortably enjoying their own lands and poſſeſ- 
ſions, —inſtead of paſſing their time in the ſweet 
ſociety of their wives and children,—inftead of 
enjoying thoſe bleſſings which God had, in a 
former period, eltowed upon them, they are— 
excruciating 
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excruciating thought !—doomed to a variety of 
the moſt complicated diſaſters, and forced to 
ſeek that aſylum and happineſs in a foreign land, 
which are denied them at their native homes.— 
I am happy to think that my propoſition has 
been frequently in the contemplation of ſeveral 
adminiſtrations. I have often mentioned it to 
the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, when he was 
Minifter of the Country ;—and, I can aſſure the 
Committee, that, to the honour of his Lordſhip 
be it ſaid, he has often entered into the ſubject. 
with the greateſt warmth and tenderneſs ;—and 
has, on all thoſe oceaſions, ated as a man of 
honour, integrity, and univerſal philanthropy.— 
In juſtice to the late adminiſtration, it is proper 
to mention, that they intended to bring forward 
a propoſition of a ſimilar nature. But the diffe- 
rent adminiſtrations of this country have of late 
been ſo fluctuating, that it has been impoflible 
for them to . any ſuch deſign with effect. 
However, I can now congratulate the people on 
the occaſion, when the preſent Miniftry will 
have it in their power to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
thoſe unfortunate perſons, by reſtoring to them 
their eſtates and property. _ a 
The immortal Earl of Chatham was the firſt 
man, after the late unfortunate rebellion, that 


called thoſe men forth from obſcurity. He in- 


tended to have rewarded them in a ſimilar man- 
. as appears from the encomiums which he 
5 beſtowed 
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| beſtowed upon them, ſome years ago, on a queſ- 
tion relative to the Stamp Act, when he had 
-an opportunity of doing juſtice to the merit of 
the Highlanders. — This deſign however was fruſ- 
trated ;—but, it gives me ſingular felicity to 
think, that what was ſo happily begun, under 
the adminiſtration of that illuſtrious perſonage, 
will be completed. under that of his Son; for 
I am fully perſuaded, that none will object to a 
meaſure which is pregnant with the moſt happy 
conſequences, 


No VIII. DemosTHENES: on the Peace. 


Athenians! . | 
"1 (FE I SEE that this debate muſt be 
attended with many difficulties and great commo- 
tion: not only becauſe many of our intereſts are 
already given up, and therefore. unneceſſary to 
be now laid before you; but becauſe it is impoſ- 
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ſible to agree on ſuch expedients as may ſecure 01 
what yet remain; but that a variety of claſhing re 
opinions mult divide the afſembly. Then, to w 
adviſe, is naturally a difficult and diſtrefling part. te 
But you, Athenians ! have rendered it yet more pe 
diſtreſling : for all other people naturally ſeek re 
counſel, while affairs are yet depending: you fi 
ate, when the event hath made it too late. te 
Hence hath it happened, through the whole ti 
courſe of my obſervation,” that the man who ar- y 


raigns 
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raigns your conduct is heard with eſteem, and his 
ſentiments approved; yet have your affairs ever 
miſcarried, and the objects of your deliberation 
bave all been loſt. But, although this be too 
true, fill I am perſuaded (and from this perſua- 
ſion I aroſe to ſpeak), that if you will put an end 
to tumult and oppoſition, and grant me that at- 
tantion which becomes thoſe who are conſulting 
for their Country, and upon ſo important an 
occaſion ; I have ſome points to urge, ſome mea- 
ſures to propoſe, which may ſerve our preſent 
intereſts, and repair our paſt miſcarriages. 
Senſible as I am, Athenians ! that to expatiate 
on thoſe counſels one hath formerly given, and 
to ſpeak of one's ſelf, is the moſt ſucceſsful arti- 
fice of thoſe who dare to practice ſuch artifice; 
yet to me it is ſo odious, ſo deteſtable, that, al- 
though I ſee it neceſſary, yet I loath it. How- 
ever, it will affiſt your judgement, I preſume, 
on this occaſion, if you recall to mind ſomething 
of what I formerly have mentioned. —You may 
remember, that during the diſorders of Eubæa, 
when certain perſons perſuaded you to aſſiſt Plu- 
tarchus, and to undertake an inglorious and ex- 
penſive war, I was the firſt the only one—who 
roſe up to oppoſe it, and ſcarcely eſcaped their 
fury, who, for a trifling gain, were urging you 
to many highly pernicious meaſures, In a little 
time, when the load of infamy had fallen upon 
you, and that you had ſuffered ſuch treatment as 


no 
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no people ever received from thoſe they had 
aſſiſted, you were all made ſenſible of the ini- 

quity of your ſeducers, and the juſtneſs and inte- 
grity of my counſels, Again, when I ſaw Neop- 
tolemus, the player, (in that full ſecurity which 
his profeſſion gave him) involving the ſtate in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, and, in all his public conduct, 
devoted to Philip; I appeared, and warned you 
of the danger ; and this from no ſecret motive, 
no private enmity, no officious baſeneſs, as the 
event itſelf diſcovered. But it is not the de- 
fenders of Neoptolemus that I accuſe (for he 
was not depending on a ſingle one), but you your- 
ſelves : for, had you been ſpectators in the thea- 
tre, not engaged in affairs of the higheſt and 
moſt intimate concernment to the public, you 
could not have heard him with more indulgence, 
nor me with more reſentment. And now you all 
know, that he who then went over to the enemy, 
pretending to collect ſome debts, that he might 
bring them hither (as he ſaid) to enable him to 
ſerve the ſtate, that he who was perpetually in- 
veighing againſt the cruelty of accuſing a man 
for thus transferring his effects from that coun- 
try hither, —the moment that a peace freed him 


| from all apprehenſions, converted that eſtate into derte, 


money, which he acquired here, and brought it ent 
off with him to Philip. dut 2 
Theſe two inſtances, which 1 have produced, dubli 
IONS | 


ſhew with what _ and truth I ſpoke on 
| thoſe 
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thoſe occaſions. I ſhall mention one, and but 
one more, and then proceed to the point now to 
be debated. When we had received the ſolemn 
ratification of the treaty, and that the embaſly 


you, that Theſpia and Platza were to be repeo- 
pled ;- that, if Philip became maſter of the Pho- 
ſans, he would ſpare them; that Thebes was 


be ours ; that Eubcea ſhould be given up to us, 


tereſt, of juſtice, and of honour, drove you to 
abandon Phocis ; I never attempted to deceive 
you, I was not ſilent: no, you muſt remember I 
declared that I knew of none, that I expected 
one of theſe things, but thought that whoever 
entioned them could ſcarcely be ſerious. . 


FR pance : nor do I pretend to any ſuperiority but 
un what ariſes from theſe two cauſes. The firſt is 


ortune, which I find more powerful than all 
he policy and wiſdom of man; the other, that 


ito perfect dilintereſtedneſs, with which my judge- 
it ents are ever formed, ſo that no man can hold 


but any advantage to my view, to influence my 
dublic conduct. Hence it is, that, on all occa- 


Wrcturned home; when certain perſons aſſured 


as an equivalent for Amphipolis ; with other 
ſuch inſidious promiſes, which, in ſpite of in- 


And theſe inſtances of my ſuperior foreſight I 
Jo by no means aſcribe to any extraordinary pe- 
etration. I ſpeak it not from boaſting or arro- 


ions of debate, your true intereſt ſtrikes my eye 


C directly. 


to ſubmit to his regulation; that Oropus was to 
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directly. But when a bribe is, as it were, caſt 
into one ſcale, it then preponderates, and forces 
down the judgement with it: ſo that it is not 


poſſible that a perſon thus influenced can ever 


offer good and ſalutary counſel. | 
And now, to give my 8 on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. Whether ſubſidies or alliances, 


or whatever ſchemes are concerting for the pub- 


lic good, one point muſt be ſecured ; the conti- 
nuance of the preſent peace. Not that it is ſo 


very excellent, or ſo worthy of you: but of what 


kind ſo ever it may be, it were more for the in- 


tereſt of your affairs that it had never been con- 
cluded, than that now, when it is concluded, 
you ſhould infringe it: for we have ſuffered our- 
ſelves to be deprived of many advantages, which 
would have given our arms much more ſecurity 


and ſtren gth. 


In the next place we ul be careful not to 
drive thoſe to extremities, who are now aſſem- 


bled, and call themſelves the Council of Am- 
phictyons; nor to afford them a pretence for a 


general war againſt us. Were we again engaged 


with Philip for Amphipolis, or any ſuch private 
matter of diſpute, in which neither Theſſalians, 


nor Argians, nor Thebans, were concerned; in 


my opinion, none of theſe would join againſt us ; 
and leaft of all,—let me be heard out without in- 


terruption,-the Thebans : not that they wiſh 


well to us, or would not willingly recommend 
themſelves to Philip; but they! are perfectly ſen- 


ſible 
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ſiole (however mean their underſtandings may be 
thought) that, were they to engage in a war with 
you, the evils would all fall on them; the ad- 
vantages others would lie ready to intercept. 
They would therefore never be betrayed. into 
ſuch a quarre], unleſs the cauſe were general. In 
like manner, another war with the Thebans for 
Oropus, or any. ſuch private cauſe, could not, I 
think, diftreſs us-: for there are thoſe who would 
join either with us or them, to repel an invaſion ; 
but, in offenſive meaſures, would concur with 
neither. This is the true nature, the very ſpirit 
of alliances, There are none fo much attached 
to us or Thebes, as to deſire that we ſhould main- 
tain our own power, and triumph over our compe- 
titors. To be ſecure, they would all wiſh us for 
their own ſakes; but that either of us ſhould re- 
duce the other to ſubjection, and ſo be enabled 

to give law to them, not. one would bear. 
Where then lies the danger? What are you 
to guard againſt? That general pretence for uniting: 
againſt us, which the war now agitating may 
afford the ſtates. For if the Argians, and the 
Meſſenians, and the Me egalopolitans, and ſuch 
other of the Peloponneſians as are in the ſame 
intereſt, ſhould make it a cauſe of quarrel, that 
we have ſought a treaty with the Lacedemonians, 
and ſeem to have favoured their deſigns ; if the 
Thebans, incenſed as they are ſaid to be at pre- 
ſent, ſhould become yet more incenſed at our har- 
G2 bouring 
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bouring their exiles, and taking every occaſion 


of declaring ourſelves implacably averſe to them; 


if the Theſſalians ſhould reſent our. reception 
of the fugitive Phocians ; and Philip, our op- 
poſing his admiſſion into the councils of Am- 


Phictyons; I fear, that, to revenge theſe private =_ 


quarrels, they may uſe the authority of this coun- 
cil, to give ſanction to a general war againſt us; 
and, in the violence of reſentment, forget even 
their own intereſt, as it happened ih the Phocian 
wars. You are not ignorant that the Thebans, 
and Philip, and the Theſſalians, although they 


had by no means the ſame views, have yet all 


concurred in the ſame ſcheme of conduct. The 
'Thebans, for inſtance, were not able to hinder 


Philip from paſſing, and becoming maſter of 


Thermopylz, nor from coming in, after all their 


toils, and depriving them of their glory; (for, 


as to poſſeſſions, and the acquiſition of territo- 
ries, the Thebans have ſucceeded happily ; but, 
In point of honour and reputation,. they have 
ſuffered moſt ſhamefully.) . If Philip did not paſs, 
they were to expect nothing: it was highly 
diſagreeable to them; yet for the ſake of Or- 
chomenus and Coronea, which they greatly de- 
ſired, but were not able to take, they choſe to 
endure all this. And yet there are perſons who 
dare to aſſert that Philip did not furrender theſe 
Cities to the Thebans freely, but was compelled. 
Away with ſuch pretences ! I am ſatisfied that 


this 
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this was equally his concern, with the gaining 


the Streights, the glory of the war, the honour 


of deciding it, and the directions of the Pythian 


games; and theſe were the greateſt objects of his 
moſt earneſt wiſhes. As to the Theſlalians, they 
neither deſired to ſee the Thebans aggrandized, 


nor Philip, (for in their power they ſaw danger 


to themſelves) ; but two things they greatly de- 


fired, a ſeat in the council of Amphictyons, and 


the wealth of Delphos; and thence were they 


induced to join in the confederacy. Thus you 
may obſerve, that private intereſt oftentimes. 


engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite to their 
inclinations ; and therefore it is your part to 
proceed with the utmoſt caution. 

„What then?” ſays ſome one, & ſhall theſe 


apprehenſions make us yield to his demands? IS 
this your motion?“ Not at all: I only mean to 
ſhew you, how you may maintain your dignity, 


avoid a war, and approve your moderation and 


Juſtice to the world. As to thoſe violent men 


who think we ſhould brave all dangers, nor 
foreſee the difficulties attending upon arms, 1 
wiſh them to conſider this. We allow the The- 
bans to poſſeſs Oropus : were we aſked the mo- 
tive, we ſhould anſwer, To avoid a war. In 
like manner, by the preſent treaty, we yield 
Amphipolis to Philip ; we ſuffer the Cardians to 


be diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabitants of the 
Cherſoneſus ; ; the King of Caria to poſſeſs Chios, 
C3 and 
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1 
and Cos, and Rhodes; and the Byzantines to 
cruiſe for prizes: and this, becauſe we think 


that peace and tranquillity will produce more 
advantages than violence and conteſts about theſe 


points. And if thus directed in our conduct 
towards each particular ſtate, and where our in- 


tereſt is highly and intimately concerned, 


would be perfect weakneſs and abſurdity to pro- 
voke the reſentment of them all for a ſhadow. 


| Ne IX. Dule of ARGYLE, on the Augmentation 


| of the Army. 1740. 


AN army, my Lords, as it is to be admitted 
only for the ſecurity of the nation, is to be ſo 
regulated, that it may produce the end for which 
it is eſtabliſhed ;—that it may be uſeful, without 
danger; and protect the people, without op- 
preſſing them. 

To this purpoſe, my t it is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, that the military ſubordination be in- 


violably preſerved, and that diſcipline be indiſcri- 


minately exerciſed, without any partial -indul- 
gence, or malicious ſeverities; that every man 


be promoted according to his deſert, and that 
military merit alone give any pretenſions to mili- 


tary preferments. 
To make the army yet more uſeful, it ought 


to be under the ſole command of one man, exalted 
to the important truſt, by his known ſkill, cou- 


rage,, juſtice and fidelity, and uncontrouled, in 


the 
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the adminiſtration of his province, by any other 
authority; a man enabled by his experience to 
diſtinguiſh the deſerving, and inveſted with your 
to reward them. | | | 
Thus, my Lords, ought an army to be regu- 
lated, to which the defence of a nation is in- 
truſted ; nor can any other ſcheme be.formed, 
which will not expoſe the public to dangers more 
formidable than revolutions or invaſions. And 
yet, my Lords, how widely thoſe who have 
aſſumed the direction of affairs have deviated 
from this method, is well known. It is known 
equally to the higheſt and meaneſt officers, that 
thoſe who have moſt opportunities of obſerving 
military merit, have no power of rewarding it; 
and therefore every man endeavours to obtain 
other recommendations than thoſe of his ſupe- 


. Tiors in the army, and to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 


other ſervices than attention to his duty, and 
obedience to his commanders. 


Our generals, my Lords, are only colonels 
with a higher title, without power, and without 


command: they can neither make themſelves 
loved nor feared in their troops, nor have either 
reward or pumſhment in their power. What 


_ diſcipline, my Lords, can be eftabliſhed by men 
whom thoſe who fometimes act the farce of obe- 
dience, know to be only phantoms of authority, 


and to be reſtrained by an arbitrary Miniſter from 


the A of thoſe commiſſions which they are 
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inveſted with? And what is an army without 
diſcipline, ſubordination and obedience? What, 
but a rabble of licentious vagrants, ſet free from 


the common reſtraints of decency, exempted 


from the neceſfity of labour, betrayed by idle- 
neſs to debauchery, and let Joole to prey upon 
the people? Such a herd can only awe the 


villages, and blufter in the ſtreets ; but can never 
be able to oppoſe an enemy, or defend the na- 


tion by which they are ſupported. 


They may, indeed, form a camp upon ſome 
of the neighbouring heaths, or paſs in review 


with tolerable regularity :—they may ſometimes 
ſeize a ſmuggler, and ſometimes aſſiſt a conſtable 
with vigour and ſucceſs. But unhappy would 
be the people, who had no other force to oppoſe 
againſt an army habituated to diſcipline, of 
which every one founds his hopes of honour 


and. reward upon the approbation of the com- 


mander. 
That no man will labour to no purpoſe, or 
undergo the fatigue of military vigilance, with- 


out an adequate motive ;—that no man will en- 


deavour to learn ſuperfluous duties, and neglect 


the eaſieſt road to honour and to wealth, merely 
for the ſake of encountering difficulties, is eaſily 


to be imagined. And therefore, my Lords, it 
cannot be conceived, that any man in the army 
will very ſolicitouſly apply himſelf to the duties 
of his profeſſion, of which, when he has learned 


them, 
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them, the moſt accurate practice will avail Him 
nothing, and on which he muſt loſe that time 
which might have been employed in gaining an 
intereſt in a borough, or in forming an alliance 
with ſome ſpeaker in parliament. | 
For nothing, my Lords, is now conſidered 
but parliamentary intereſt; nor is any ſubordina- 
tion deſired, but in the ſupreme council of the 
nation. For the eſtabliſhment of this new re- 
gulation, the honours of every profeſſion are 
proſtituted, and every commiſſion is become 
merely nominal. To gratify the leaders of the 
miniſterial party, the moſt deſpicable triflers are 
exalted to an authority ; and thoſe whoſe want 
of underſtanding excludes them from any other 
employment, are ſelected for military commiſ- 
ſions. | | = 
No ſooner have they taken poſſeſſion of their 
new command, and gratified with ſome act of 
oppreſſion, the wantonneſs of new authority, but 
they deſert their charge with the formality of 
demanding a permiſſion to be abſent, which 
their commander dares not deny them. Thus, 
my Lords, they leave the care of the troops, 
and the ſtudy of the rules of war, to thoſe un- 
happy men who have no other claim to eleva- 
tion than knowledge and bravery, and who, for 
want of relations in Parliament, are condemned. 
to linger out their lives at their quarters, amuſe 
themſelves with recounting their actions and ſuf- 
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ferings i in former wars, and with reading, i in the 
papers of every poſt, the commiſſions which are 
beſtowed on thoſe who never ſaw a battle. 
For this reaſon, my Lords, preferments in the 
army, inſtead of being conſidered as proofs of 
merit, are looked on only as badges of depen- 
dence :—nor can any thing be inferred from the 
promotion of an officer, but, that he is in ſome 
degree or other allied to ſome Member of Par- 
liament, or the leading voters of a borough. 
After this manner, my Lords, has the army 
been modelled, and on theſe principles has it 
ſubſiſted for the laſt and the preſent reign : nei- 
ther myſelf, nor any other General Officer, have 


been conſulted in the diſtribution of commands, 
or any part of military regulations. Our armies 


have known no other power than that of the 
Secretary of War, who directs all their motions, 
and fills up every vacaney without oppoſition, 
and without appeal. 

But never, my Lords, was his power more 
conſpicuous than in raiſing the levies of laſt year; 
never was anyauthority more deſpoticallyexerted, 


or more tamely ſubmitted to; never did any man 


more wantonly ſport with ka command, or more 


capriciduſly diſpoſe of poſts and preferments; 


never did any tyrant appear to ſet cenſure more 
openly at defiance,—treat murmurs and remon- 


ſtrances with greater contempt, or with more 


confidence and ſecurity diſtribute poſts among 
his 


5 


his ſlaves, without any other reaſon of preference 
than his own uncontroulable pleaſure. | 
Surely, my Lords, no man could have made 
choice of ſuch wretches for military commands, 
but to ſhew that nothing but his own private in- 
clinations ſhould influence his conduct, and that 
he conſidered himſelf as ſupreme and unac- 
countable: for we have ſeen, my Lords, the 
ſame animals, to-day, cringing behind a coun- 
ter, and to-morrow ſwelling in a military dreſs ; 
we have ſeen boys ſent from ſchool in deſpair of 
improvement, and entruſted with military com- 
mand : fools that cannot learn their duty, and 
children that cannot perform it, have been indiſ- 
criminately promoted; the droſs of the nation 


has been ſwept together to compoſe our new 


forces; and every man who was too ftupid or in- 
famous to learn or carry on a trade, has been 


placed, by this great diſpoſer of honours, above 


the neceſſity of application, or the reach of cen- 
ſure. | 

Did not ſometimes indignation, and ſometimes 
pity, check the ſallies of mirth, it would not 
be a diſagreeable entertainment, my Lords, to 


obſerve in the Part the various appearances of 


theſe raw commanders, when they are expoſing 
their new ſcarlct to view, and ftrutting with the 
firſt raptures of ſudden elevation ;—to ſee the 
mechanic new-modelling his mien, and the 
ſtripling tottering beneath the weight of his 
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cockade ;—or to hear the converſation of theſo 
new adventurers, and the inſtructive — 
of ſchool-boys and ſhop-keepers. 
I take this opportunity, my Lords, of PRI 
ing myſelf from any ſuſpicion of having contri- 
buted, by my advice, to this ſtupendous collec- 


tion. I only once interpoſed with the recom- 


mendation of a young Gentleman, who had 
Jearned his profeflion in two campaigns among 
the Muſcovites, and whom yet neither his own 
deſert, nor my patronage, could advance to a 
commiſſion. And, I believe, my Lords, all the 
other General Officers were equally unconſulted, 
and would, if their advice had bcen aſked, 
equally have diſapproved the meaſures that have 
been purſued, 5 

But thus, my Lords, were our new regiments 
completed, in which, of two hundred and fifty 
officers who have ſubſiſted upon half-pay, only 
thirty-ſix have been promoted, though ſurely 


they might have pleaded a juſter claim to em- 


ployment, who- had learned their profeſſion in 
the ſervice of their Country, and had long lan- 
guiſhed in penury, than thoſe who had neither 
knowledge nor capacity, who had neither acted 
nor ſuffered any thing, and who might have been 
deſtined to the hammer or the plough, without 
any diſreputation to their families, or diſap- 
pointment to themſelves. I have been told, in- 
_ deed, my Lords, that to ſome of theſe officers 
commiſſions 
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commiſſions were offered, which they refuſed ; 
and for this refuſal every reaſon is alledged but 
the true: ſome, indeed, excuſed themſelves as 
diſabled by age and infirmities from military ſer- 
vice: nor can any objection be made to ſo juſt a 
plea ;, for how could thoſe be refuſed, in their 
age, the comforts of caſe and repoſe, who have 
ſerved their country with their youth and vigour? 
Others there are, my Lords, who refuſed com- 
miſſions, upon motives'very different, in which, 
nevertheleſs, ſome juſtice cannot be denied, 
They who had long ſtudied and practiſed their 
profeſſion ; they who had tried their courage in 
the breach, and given proofs of their {kill in the 
face of the enemy, refuſed to obey the command 
of novices, of tradeſmen, and of ſchool-boys. 
They imagined, my Lords, that they ought to 
govern thoſe whom they ſhould be obliged to 
| inſtru, and to lead thoſe troops whom they 
muſt range in order. But they had forgot that 
they had out-lived the time when a ſoldier was 
formed by ſtudy and experience, and had not 
heard in their retreats, that a colonel or a cap- 
tain was now formed in a day; and therefore, 
when they ſaw or heard their new commanders, 
they retired back to their half-pay, with ſurpriſe | 
and indignation. 

But, my Lords, the follies of laſt year cannot 
be eaſily rectified, and are only now to be ex- 


poſed, that they may not be repeated, If we 
| are 


1 
- are now to make new levies, and increaſe the 
number of our land-forces, it is, in my opinion, 
incumbent upon us to conſider by what methods 
we may beſt augment our troops, and how. we 
may be able to reſiſt our foreign enemies, without 
expoſing the nation to inteſtine miſeries, and 
leaving our liberties at the mercy of the Court, 
There are, my Lords, two methods of in- 
creaſing our forces: the firſt is, that of raiſing 
new regiments ; the other, of adding new men 
to thoſe which already ſubſiſt. 
Buy raiſing new regiments, my Lords, we ſhall 
only gratify the Miniſter with the diſtribution of 
new commiſſions, and the eſtabliſhment of new 
ll dependents ; we ſhall enlarge the influence of the 
Court, and increaſe the charge of the Nation, 
which is already loaded with too many taxes to 
ſupport any unneceſſary expence. 
By the other method, of adding a hundred 
men to every company, we ſhall not only fave 
the pay of the officers, which is no flight con- 
ſideration, but what ſeems, if the report raiſed 
by the Miniſtry of our preſent danger be true, of 
far more importance, ſhall form the new forces, 
with more expedition, into regular troops ; for, 
by diſtributing them among thoſe who are already 
inſtructed in their duty, we ſhall give them an 
opportunity of hourly improvement. Every 
man's comrade will be his maſter; and every one 


will be ambitious of forming himſelf by the 
| V0 
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example of thoſe who have been in the * 
longer than themſelves. 

If it be objected, my Lords, that the number 
of officers will not then bear a juſt proportion to 
that of the ſoldiers, it may be anſwered, that the 
foreign troops, of the greateſt reputation, have 
no greater number of officers, as every one muſt 
know, who is acquainted with the conſtitution 
of the moſt formidable armies of Europe. Thoſe 
of Pruſſia, or of the various ſtates by which we 
were aſliſted in the late war, either as confederates 
or mercenaries, have but few officers. And I 
very well remember, my Lords, that whenever 
they were joined by parties of our own nation, the 
inequality in the number of the officers produced 
conteſts and diſputes, 

The only troops of 3 my Lords, that 
ſwarm with officers, are thoſe-of France ; but 
even theſe have fewer officers, in proportion to 
their private men, in time of war; for when they 
diſband any part of their forces, they do not, 
like us, reduce their officers to half-pay, but add 
them to the regiments not reduced, that the fa- 


milies of their nobility may not be burdened with 


needy dependents, and that they may never want 
officers for. new levies. 

There are many reaſons, my Ls that make 
this practice in France more reaſonable than it 
would be in our nation. It is the chief view of 


their governors to continue abſolute, and there- 
fore 


. 
fore their conſtant endeavour to keep great num - 
bers in dependence: it ought to be our care to 
Hinder the increaſe of the influence of the Court, 
and to obſtruct all meaſures that may extend the 
authority of the Miniſtry ; and therefore thoſe 
meaſures are to be purſued, by which indepen- 
dence and liberty will be moſt ſupported, 

It is likewiſe to be remembered, my Lords, 
that a French officer is ſupported with pay not 
much larger than that of a private ſoldier among 
us; and that therefore the argument which 
ariſes from the neceſſity of frugality is not of the 
fame force in both nations. | 

There is yet another reaſon why the French 
are under the neceſſity of employing more of- 
ficers than any other nation. The ſtrength of 
their armies conſiſts in their Gentlemen, who can- 
not be expected to ſerve without ſome command. 
The common ſoldiers of the army in France are 
a mean, ſpiritleſs, deſpicable herd, fit only to 
drudge as pioneers, to raiſe entrenchments, and 
to dig mines; but without courage to face an 
enemy, or to proceed with vigour in the oppo- 
fition of danger. 

Their Gentlemen, my Lords, are of a very 
different character; jealous of their honour, and 
conſcious of their birth; eager of diſtinction, 
and ambitious of preferment. They have com- 
monly their education in the army, and have no 


expectations of . fortunes equal to their 
deſires, 
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deſires by any other profeſſion, and are therefore 
intent upon the improvement of every opportu- 
nity which is offered them, of increaſing their 
knowledge, and exalting their reputation. 

To the ſpirit of theſe men, my Lords, are the 
armies of France indebted for all their victories, 
and to them is to be attributed the preſent per- 
fection of the art of war. They have the vigi- 
lance and perſeverance of Romans, joined with 
the natural vivacity and expedition of their own 
nation. ; 

We are therefore not to wonder, my Lords, 
that there is in the French armies an eſtabliſh- 
ment for more gentlemen than in other countries, 
where, the diſparity between the military virtues 
of the higher and lower claſſes of men is leſs con- 
ſpicuous. In the troops of that nation, nothing 
is expected but from the officers ; but in ours, the 
common ſoldier meets danger with equal intre- 
pidity, and ſcorns to ſee hiinſelf excelled by his 
officer in courage or in zeal. 

We are therefore, my Lords, under no ne- 
ceſſity of burdening our country with the ex- 
pence of new commiſſions, which in the army 
will be ſuperfluous, and in the ſtate dangerous 
as they will fill our ſenate with new dependents, 
and our corporations with new -adherents to the 
Miniſter, whoſe ſteady perſeverance in his fa- 
vourite ſcheme of parliamentary ſubordination 
will be perhaps the only occaſion of theſe new 

levies, 


levies, or, at leaſt, has hindered the right ap- 
plication of our ſtanding troops. For, what rea- 
ſon, my Lords, can invention or imagination 
aſſign, why the troops, who had been for ſome 
time diſciplined, were not rather ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of Vernon, than the new marines, ex- 
cept that ſome of them were commanded by men 
who had obtained ſeats in the other Houſe, and 
who, by their ſettled adherence and avowed 
fidelity to the Miniſter, had recommended 
themſelves too powerfully to be raſhly expoſed, 
in the ſervice of their n to the bullets of 
the Spaniards ? 

SO great, my Lords, has been the Miniſter's 
regard to parliamentary abilities, and ſo ſtrict. 
his gratitude to his friends, that I know of but 
one member of the other Houſe that has been ha- 
zarded in this expedition; and he a hopeleſs 
abandoned Patriot, inſenſtble of the capacity or 
integrity of our Miniſtry, and whom nothing has 
been able to reconcile to our late meaſures. He, 
therefore, who has never exerted himſelf in de- 
fence of the Miniſtry, was, in his turn, thought 
unworthy of miniſterial protection, and was 
given up to the chance of war without reluc- 
tance. 

But I hope your Lordſhips will concur with 
me in the opinion, that it is not always ne- 
ceſſary to gratify the Miniſtry; but that our 
Country claims ſome part of our regard, and 

therefore, 
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therefore, that in eſtabliſhing our army, we 
ſhould purſue that method which may be moit 
accommodated to our conſtitution, and, inſtead 
of imitating the military policy of France, fol- 
low the example of thoſe nations by whoſe 
troops they have been conquered. 

Had this ſcheme been hitherto followed ; had 
our new levies, inſtead of being put under the 
command of boys, been diſtributed in juſt pro- 


portions among the ſtanding regiments, where 
they might ſoon have been qualified for ſervice, 


by the inſpection of experienced officers ; we 


might now have ſeen an army capable of awing 


the Court of Spain into ſubmiſſion ; or, if our 
demands had been ſtill refuſed, of revenging our 
Injuries, and puniſhing thoſe who have inſulted 
and deſpiſed us. 

From an army thus raiſed and diſciplined, 


detachments, my Lords, ought to have been 
ſent on board all our fleets, and particularly that 


which is now ſtationed in the Mediterranean, 
which would not then have coaſted about, from 
one port to another, without hurting or fright- 
ing the enemy; but might, by ſudden deſcents, 
have ſpread terror through a great part of the 
kingdom, haraſſed their troops by continual 
marches; and, by frequent incurſions, have 
plundered all the maritime provinces, driven the 
inhabitants into the inland country, and laid the 
villages in aſhes. | 
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There is yet, my Lords, no appearance of a 
peace; for our ſucceſs has not enabled us to 
preſcribe terms, and I hope we are not yet fallen 
ſo low as to receive them: it is therefore pro- 
per to form ſuch reſolutions as may influence 
the conduct of war, and enable us to retrieve 
the errors of our paſt meaſures. 

The Miniſter, my Lords, is not without 
panegyriſts, Who may perhaps endeavour to per- 
ſuade us, that we ought to reſign all our under- 
ſtandings to his ſuperior wiſdom, and blindly 
truſt our fortunes and our liberties to his un- 
ſhaken integrity. They will, in proof of his 
abilities, produce the wonderful dexterity and 
penetration which; the late negociations have diſ- 
covered, and will confirm the reputation of his 
integrity, by the conſtant parſimony of all his 
ſchemes, and the unwillingneſs with which he, 
at any time, increaſes the expences of the na- 
tion. | 

But, my 3 it is the great duty of your 
high ſtation, to watch over the Adminiſtration, 
and to warn thoſe who are more immediately 
entruſted with the public affairs, againſt mea- 
ſures which may endanger the ſafety or happi- 
neſs of the nation; and therefore, if I have 
proved to your Lordſhips, that to raiſe new regi- 
ments is dangerous to our liberties, that a mul- 
titude of officers is of no uſe in war, and that 
an army may be more expeditiouſly diſciplined 
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by adding new men to every company, I hope 
your Lord ſhips will agree to this reſolution, which 
] have drawn up with the utmoſt brevity, and 
of which the meaning cannot be miſtaken, 
That the augmenting the army by raiſing new 
regiments, as it is the moſt unneceſſary and moſt 
expenſive method of augmentation, is alſo the 
molt dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 


Ne X. Mr. ERrsKINE, again/t Hr. PITT, on a 
rumour of the Diſſolution of Parliament.—1784. 


I HAVE ventured to conſider ourſelves as 
re-aſſembled this day, after the neceſſary ad- 
journment of {the ſeaſon, under his Majeſty's 
ſolemn promiſe, that we ſhould not be inter- 
rupted in our deliberations on the affairs of the 
Eaſt- Indies, and the ſupport of the public cre- 
dit, by any prorogation or diſſolution of the 
Parliament : for if his Majeſty's Anſwer to our 
late Addreſs means any thing ſhort of that, his 
Miniſters who have adviſed and peruſed it, have 
not only abuſed his Royal confidence, but 
groſsly deceived and inſulted this Houſe, , For 
the Anſwer, in acknowledging the urgency of 
thoſe objects mentioned in the Addreſs, as rea- 
. ſons apainſt diſſolving, and likewiſe the expe- 
diency of proceeding on them with vigilance, 
moſt undoubtedly conveys, that the Houſe will 
be permitted not merely-to meet, but to meet 

for 
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There is yet, my Lords, no appearance of a 
peace; for our ſucceſs has not enabled us to 
preſcribe terms, and I hope we are not yet fallen 
ſo low as to receive them: it is therefore pro- 
per to form ſuch reſolutions as may influence 
the conduct of 'war, and enable us to retrieve 
the errors of our paſt meaſures. 

The Miniſter, my Lords, is not without 
panegyriſts, who may perhaps endeavour to per- 
ſuade us, that we ought to reſign all our under- 
ſtandings to his ſuperior wiſdom, and blindly 
truſt our fortunes and our liberties to his un- 
ſhaken integrity, They will, in proof of his 
abilities, . produce the wonderful dexterity and 
penetration which-the late negociations have diſ- 
covered, and will confirm the reputation of his 
integrity, by the conſtant parſimony of all his 
ſchemes, and the unwillingneſs with which he, 
at any time, increaſes the expences of the na- 
tion. 

But, my . it is the great duty of your 
high ſtation, to watch over the Adminiſtration, 
and to warn thoſe who are more immediately 
entruſted with the public affairs, againſt mea- 
ſures which may endanger the ſafety or happi- 
neſs of the nation; and therefore, if I have 
proved to your Lordſhips, that to raiſe new regi- 
ments is dangerous to our liberties, that a mul- 
titude of officers is of no uſe in war, and that 
an army may be more -expeditiouſly diſciplined 
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by adding new men to every company, I hope 
your Lordſhips will agree to this reſolution, which 
] have drawn up with the utmoſt brevity, and 
of which the meaning cannot be miſtaken. 

That the augmenting the army by raiſing new 
regiments, as it is the moſt anneceſſary and moſt 
expenſive method of augmentation, is alſo the 
molt dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 


No X. Mr. ExsKIxE, againfl Mr. PIT, on a 
rumour of the Diſſolution of Parliament. — 1784. 


I HAVE ventured to conſider ourſelves as 
re- aſſembled this day, after the neceſſary ad- 
journment of {he ſeaſon, under his Majeſty's 
ſolemn promiſe, that we ſhould not be inter- 
rupted in our deliberations on the affairs of the 
Eaft-Indies, and the ſupport of the public ere- 
dit, by any prorogation or diſſolution of the 
Parliament: for if his Majeſty's Anſwer to our 
late Addreſs means any thing ſhort of that, his 
Miniſters who have adviſed and peruſed it, have 

not only abuſed his Royal confidence, but 
groſsly deceived and inſulted this Houſe. For 
the Anſwer, in acknowledging the urgency of 
thoſe objects mentioned in the Addreſs, as rea- 
ſons againſt diſſolving, and likewiſe the expe- 
diency of proceeding on them with vigilance, 
moſt undoubtedly conveys, that the Houſe will 
be permitted not merely to meet, but to meet 
| for 
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for the furtherance of thoſe objects. On the 
day the anſwer was read in this Houſe, there 
were no reſponſible Miniſters preſent ; but, 
as they. are here now, the Houſe is intitled to 
know, in the moſt explicit and unequivocal 
terms, previous to the diſcuſſion of any queſtion 
of India, whether they are to underſtand, that 
they are met again freely, independently, and 
with ultimate effect to deliberate on the affairs of 
India, and the other great conſiderations that 
preſs upon them; or, whether they are only 
tenants, at the will of the new Miniſter, to be 
ſent back to their conſtituents as delinquents, 
unleſs they ſhall recede from every principle of 
- conſtitutional policy, to which they are ſolemnly 
and publicly pledged, and ſhall agree to regiſter 
any edict upon the ſubject which the new Trea- 
ſury-Bench may dictate to them, however re- 
pugnant to their former opinions. For, if that 
ſhould be their ſyſtem, I, for one, would not 
give up a moment of my time to deliberation 
which muſt be fruitleſs, and which could end 
In the final execution of no permanent ſyſtem of 
government in Aſia or Europe :—if Minifters 
meet us only, by way of experiment, to try our 
opinions with the rod of diſſolution hanging 
over our heads, as the ſcourge of diſobedience, 
determined, inſtead of retiring on a diſappoint- 
ment, ſtil] to diſtract and diſturb a government 


which they cannot guide, and to gain over a 
future 


future Parliament by the arts of cabal and cor- 
ruption, which the virtue of the preſent has 
reſiſted, it will become us to know, not from the 
Miniſter, but from the Throne itſelf, whether 
this Country is to be governed by men whom 
the Houſe of Commons can confide in, or whe- 
ther we, the People of England's Repreſentatives, 
are to be the ſport and foot- ball of any junto 
that may hope to rule over us, by an unſeen and 
unexplorable principle of government, utterly 


unknown to the Conſtitution, This is the great 


queſtion, to which every public-ſpirited Citizen 
of this Country ſhould direct his view—A queſ- 
tion which goes very wide of the policy to be 
adopted concerning India, about which very wiſe 
and very honeſt men, not only might, but have 
and did materially differ. The total removal of all 
the executive Servants of the Crown, while they 
are in the full enjoyment of the confidence of 
that Houſe, and, indeed, without any other viſible 
or avowed cauſe of removal, than becauſe they do 
enjoy that confidence, and the appointment of 
_ Others -in their room, without any other appa- 
rent ground of ſelection than becauſe they en- 
joyed it not, is, in my mind, a moſt alarming 
and portentous attack on the public freedom ; 
becauſe, though no outward form of the go- 
vernment is relaxed or violated by it, ſo as 
inſtantly to ſupply the conſtitutional remedy of 
oppolition, the whole ſpirit and energy of the 
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government is annihilated by it. That the 
prerogative of chooſing Miniſters belongs to, and 
ought to belong to his Majeſty, and let no man 
hope to hear from me a ſingle expreſſion that 
ſtrikes at the juſt independence of the Crown : 
but as all its prerogatives, like our own privi- 
leges, are but truſts for the people, and as none 
of them can be abuſed, but by the agency of 
others; I perſuade myſelf that they will look 
to thoſe who in an evil hour have given the 
Crown the moſt reſponſible advice on the ſubject 
alluded to, by accepting of all the poſts of exe- 
cutive power, merely, as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe 
the voice of the People's Repreſentatives in this 
Houſe has been recently, repeatedly, and loudly. 
lifted up againſt them. I ventured to expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment on a former day, when the 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury was not in his place, 
that when the affairs of India were the firſt and 
moſt important objects of the King's govern- 
ment, he could venture to take upon him the 
conduct of that government, in a Houſe. of 
Commons adverſe to all his ideas and princi- 
ples on the ſubject, and the majority of which 
he had, on the ſame ſubject, loaded with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets; an expreſſion he 
thought himſelf. at liberty to uſe, becauſe, after 4 
a great and reſpectable majority had aſſented to | 
the bill upon the ſecond reading, and in the Com- 


mittee, the Right Honourable Gentleman did 


* 
ſtill, on the third reading, conſider the friends 
of it collectively as ſupporting a deſperate fac- 
tion, in an attempt to maintain themſelves in 
power at the expence of the moſt ſacred char- 
tered rights of individuals, and the moſt valua- 
ble intereſts of the public, with many other gall- 
ing expreſſions. My objeQion to this lan- 
guage, as I explained it when I firſt ſtated 
it, is not ſo much becauſe it was unparliamentary 
or unprecedented, though I thought it ſuffi- 
ciently ſo; it was not an arraignment of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman for uſing it, ſince 
on moſt conteſted. public meaſures the ſame ſort 
of language was but too frequent from both 
ſides of the Houſe: but I did, as we may all 
remember, expreſs my utter aſtoniſhment, which 
I again expreſs ( for it grows on me every inſtant), 
that the Right Honourable Gentleman ſhould 
hope to continue one day the Miniſter in a Houſe 
of Commons, while that majority whoſe prin- 
ciples of government he has thus ſo recently fe- 
probated continues to ſubſiſt: that was and 
continues to be my obſervation ; and I am not 
afraid to truſt the juſtice and propriety of it to 
the good ſenſe, the dignity, and the memory of 
the — 

If the Right Honourable Gentleman retains 
his own opinions, and if the Houſe likewiſe 
retains its own, is it not evident that he came 
into office without the moſt diſtant proſpect of 
D 3 ſerving 
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ſerving the public? Is it not evident that he 
has brought on a ſtruggle between executive and 
legiſlative authority, at a time when they are 
pointing, with equal vigour, unity, and effect, 
to the common intereſts of the nation ? Is it not 
palpable, that inſtead of giving ſtability, dig- 
nity and authority to the -government of this 
country, at a time when its affairs are falling 
into ruin, in every part of the world, from the 
want of them, he has crippled and enervated all 
its operations, ſtirred dangerous queſtions be- 
tween the prerogatives of the crown and the 
Privileges of the people, and waſted the impor- 
tant hours of deliberation in this Houſe, in 
bringing things back to the very condition they 
were in originally, when he ſtepped forth to 

diſturb them? Can the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, or any body for him, explain to the 
Houſe, why the Crown, by its anſwer to our 
addreſs, ſhould promiſe not to diſturb our pro- 
ceedings, yet ſhould at the ſame moment change 

the whole executive authority of - government, 
and place it in the hands of perſons adverſe to 
every principle they had pledged themſelves to 
adopt, on the very meaſure they were deſired to 
proceed upon? Is it not plain to the meaneſt 
underſtanding, that it ſtruck a palſy into every 
member of executive power, which could not 
and ought not to have any energy or ſtrength, 
When deprived of that vital _—_ of popular go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, which could only circulate life and 


heat through the medium of the People's Repre- 
ſentatives in this Houſe ? 


I truſt that whenever the Crown of England 


removes its Miniſters, enjoying the full confi- 
dence of the Commons, and chooſes ſo ſtrange 
and inauſpicious an hour for that removal, as 
when, upheld by that confidence, they were plan- 


ning great and neceſſary ſyſtems of government; 


and when it not only choſe that ſeaſon for re- 


moving them, but put into their room perſons 


whoſe principles on the ſame objects the Peo- 
ple's Repreſentatives had recently rejected and 
condemned ; I hope, whatever may be our dif- 
ferences on other ſubjects, that we ſhall be una- 


nimous in conſidering that moment as a great 


and alarming criſis, in which the freedom of the 


government is to be decided on for ever: and that 


though we ſhould proceed like prudent and vir- 
tuous men, with foreſight and moderation, 
taking care not to touch any of the forms of the 
government, yet that we ſhould convince the 
Crown by our conduct, that the wiſeſt and ableſt 
individual who ſhall ever venture to ſtand upon 


ſecret influence, againſt the confidence of this 


Houſe, will find that his abilities, whatever 
they may be, or whatever they may be fan- 
cied, inſtead of being a ſupport and protec- 
tion to him, will only be like the convul- 
ſions of a ſtrong man in the agonies of diſ- 


eaſe, which exhauſt the vital ſpirits faſter than 
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lancholy ridiculous ſituation in it, than he was 


of Hamlet and his Mother in the cloſet. 


1 
the fainter ſtruggles of weakneſs, and ** on 
death the ſooner. 

Such, in a few hours, I truſt will be the fate 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman at the head 
of the preſent government: indeed he never 
compared, in his on mind, his firſt appearances 
in this Houſe, when, under the banners of a 
Right Honourable Gentleman, he ſupported the 
genuine cauſe of liberty, with his preſent me- 


drawn into an involuntary parody of the ſcene 


Look here upon this picture, and on this: 
See what a grace was ſeated in this youth; 
His father's fire; — the ſoul of Pitt himſelf, 
A tongue like his to ſoften or command ; 

A ſtation like the Genius of England, 

New lighted on this top of Freedom's hill; 
A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did ſeem to ſet his ſeal 

To give his country earneſt of a Patriot, 


Look ye now what follows: 


Dark, ſecret influence, like a d ear, 
Blaſting this public virtue. Has he eyes ? 
Could he this bright aſſembly leave to pleaſe, 
To batten on that bench!!! 


The Right Honourable Gentleman may profit 
the leſs from theſe obſervations, from believing 


that 
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that I ſeek them, and that I have a pleaſure in 
making them: if he thinks ſo, I can aſſure him, 


upon my honour, that he is miſtaken ;—ſo very 
much miſtaken, that the inconveniences which - 


the country ſuffers at this moment, from the want 
of a ſettled government, are greatly heightened 
to my feelings, from the reflection that they are 
increaſed by his unguided ambition. Our fathers 
were friends; and I was taught, from my in- 
fancy, to reverence the name of P1TT zan ori- 
ginal partiality, which, inſtead of being dimi- 
niſhed, was ſtrongly confirmed by an acquain- 
tance with the Right Honourable Gentleman 
himſelf, which I was cultivating with pleaſure, 
when he was taken from his profeſſion into a 
different ſcene, . Let him not think that I am 


the leſs his friend, or the mean envier of his 


talents, becauſe they have been too much the 
topic of panegyric here already, and both I and 


the public are now reaping the bitter fruits of 


theſe intemperate praiſes. It is good,” ſaid 
Jeremiah, „for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth ;” and if the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had attended to this maxim, he would not, 
at ſo early a period, have declared againft a ſub- 
ordinate ſituation ; but would have lent the aid of 
his faculties, to carry on the affairs of this coun- 
try, which wanted nothing but ſtability to ren- 
der them glorious, inſtead of ſetting up at once 
for himſelf to be the firſt ; becauſe he had too 

53 haſtily 
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haſtily declared againſt being ſubordinate, and 
doing it under circumſtances, which could not 
but for a time at leaſt (the ſpirit of the Houſe 

would take care it ſhould not be long) diſturb 
and diftract all the operations of government, 
and diſappoint the moſt ſolid intereſts of the 
public. 

How very different has hand the mares of 
my Honourable Friend that fits near me, who 
was not hatched at once into a Miniſter, by the 
heat of his own ambition, but who, as it was 
good for him to do, in the words of the Pro- 
phet, © bore the yoke in his youth,” paſſed 
through the ſubordinate offices, and matured his 
talents, in long and laborious oppoſitions; ar- 
riving, by the natural progreſs of his powerful 
mind, to a ſuperiority of political wiſdom and 
comprehenſion, which this Houſe had long, 
with delight and ſatis ſaction, acknowledged | To 
pluck fuch a man from the councils of his coun- 
try in the hour of her diſtreſſes, while he enjoyed 
the full confidence of the Houſe to give effect 
to vigorous plans for ber intereſts; and to throw 
every thing into confuſion, by the introduction 
of other men, introduced, as it ſhould feem, for 
no other purpoſe than to beget that confuſion, 
is an evil that, if we cannot rectify, we may at 
leaſt have leave to lament.—Thele evils are, 
however, imputed, by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman and his Colleagues, to another 
- ſource;— 
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ſource— to the Bill for the regulation of the 
Eaſt Indies, from the miſchiefs of which they 


had ſtepped forth to ſave the country, —a lan- 
guage moſt indecent in this Houſe of Commons,. 
which thought it their duty to the public to paſs 
it by a majority of above an hundred; but 


which was, however, to be taken to be deſtruc- 
tive and dangerous, notwithſtanding that autho- 


rity, becauſe it had been diſapproved by a majo- 
 Fity of eighteen votes in the Lords, ſome of 


whom I reverence as conſcientious and inde- 
pendent opinions; but the majority of which 
ſmall majority voted upon principles which the 
forms of the Houſe will not permit me to allude 
to, farther than to ſay, that individual Nodlemen 


are not always Gentlemen, 


No x.. Marcus /Emirivs Lzrinus, againf 
SYLLA.—Frag, Salluſt. 


_ WHEN I reflect, Romans, upon that cle- 
mency and probity of yours which have exalted 
you to the higheſt pitch of greatneſs and renown, 


over the face of the whole world, and, at the 


ſame time, carry my views to the uſurpation of 
Sylla, I am filled with the utmoſt dread and ho- 


ror : for I am apprehenſive that your backward- 


neſs to believe any one guilty of ſuch crimes as 
you cannot think of without the higheſt abhor- 


' rence, will lead you unawares into a fatal ſnare 
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(eſpecially ſince he places all his confidence in 
treachery and diſfimulation, and draws his whole 
ſecurity from a perſuaſion, that if your appre- 
henſions of him fall ſhort of the blackneſs of his | 
deſigns, he may thence be enabled to reduce you 
to ſo low a condition, as to give up the defence 
of your liberty) ;—or, if you ſhould foreſee the 
dangers that threaten you, I am afraid you will 
be more engaged in guarding againſt them, than 
in executing vengeance upon the author of them. 
The inſtruments of his dominion are not only 
men of rank and figure, but ſuch as have before 
them worthy examples of illuſtrious anceſtors to 
copy after: —and yet theſe very men are now 
purchaſing the power of tyrannizing over you, 
at the expence of their own liberty ; and chooſe 
thoſe conditions upon injurious terms, rather 
than freedom under the beſt ſyſtem of equal 
laws.—Amazing degeneracy and baſeneſs !-—The 
illuſtrious offspring of the Amilii, the Bruti, 
and the Lutatii, born to demoliſh the virtuous 
acquiſitions of their brave anceſtors! For what 
was their motive to take up arms againſt Pyr- 
rhus, againſt Hannibal and Antiochus, but the 
defence of liberty, and the ſecure enjoyment of 
each Roman's property,—and that the laws only, 
and not the will of any one man, might be the 
controuler of our actions? — But all theſe advan- 
tages this outrageous plunderer, - this Romulus, 
detains as a prey taken from a foreign foe ;— 

| and, 
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and, unſatiated as he is with the deſtruction of 


ſo many armies, the flaughter of a Conſul and 


other commanders, who fell the victims of his 
triumphant arms, his ſucceſſes add fuel to his 
rage,—contrary to other conquerors, whoſe pro- 
ſperous fortune generally melts their fury into pity 
and compaſſion.—And yet he ſtops not here 
he has even decreed puniſhments to children yet 


_ unborn, whoſe unhappy lot it is, to have their 


miſery fixed and determined before their birth. 
A ſingular inſtance of cruelty, not to be met 
with in any of the hiſtories of mankind !—And 
this favage oppreſſor exults and rages hitherto 
with impunity ;—impunity derived only from 
the enormous flagrancy of his crimes : whilſt 


you are deterred from vindicating your liberty, 


by the impotent fear of adding to the weight of 
your bondage. But ſuch apprehenſions muſt not 


diſcourage Romans ;—you muſt route to action, 
and reſiſt the uſurpation, or all you have will 


become the ſpoil of this oppreſſor :—think not 


of delay, - nor expect relief from prayers or 
wiſhes, —But perhaps you flatter yourſelves, that 


now, at laſt, fatiated with power, or aſhamed 


of his tyranny, he will tamely reſign what he 


has violently raviſhed from you. —Sylla reſign !— 
that is too dangerous a ſtep for him to take, who 
has proceeded ſo far as to eſteem no meaſures 
glorious, but what conduce to his ſafety, and to 
account every action honourable, that can any 
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it is in vain to expect that ſweet tranquillity and 
peace, which, when attended with liberty, ma- 


ny virtuous men prefer to the blaze of honours, 


acquired by a life of hurry and fatigue. Such 
is now your ſituation, my countrymen, that you 
muſt either reſolve to hold the reigns of govern - 
ment, or ſubmit to the yoke of ſlavery z—either 
awe and terrify your oppoſer, or be awed and 
terrified by him. What elſe remains ?—ls there 
any thing, human or divine, that has eſcaped his 
pollution ?—The people of Rome, not long 


ſince Lords of the World, now robbed of their 


authority, their dignity and juriſdiction, re- 


duced as they are to a ſtate of infignificancy and 


contempt, are denied that ſmall pittance of corn 


which is the uſual allowance of ſlaves. Our 


numerous allies and friends of Latium are, by 
the tyranny of a ſingle perſon, bereft of thoſe 
privileges of Roman citizens which you thought 
fit to confer upon them, for their great ſervices 
and brave exploits: and the minions of his power 
have ſeized, as the reward of their villany, the 
paternal inheritances of the unoffending Ple- 
beians. Behold all law, all juriſdiction, the 
revenue, the provinces, and tributary kings, all 
brought under the ſovereign arbitration: of one 
man! Nay, even the life and death of every 
citizen are at his abſolute diſpoſal z and you 
have ſeen him offering human victims, and, at 

the 


way ſupport his tyranny : from him, therefore, 


19 1 
the tomb of his deceaſed friends, ſhedding the 


blood of Roman citizens.— 


Are you men? What den remains but reſo- 
lutely to exterminate the tyranny, or bravely die 


in the virtuous attempt? ſince, by the decree of 


nature, all muſt die at laſt; nor can even bul- 
warks of iron ſecure us from the ſtroke of death ; 
and none but a daſtard, of the moſt effeminate ſpi- 
rit, would tamely yield to the extremity of miſery, 


without making ſome effort to repel the cala- 


mity. ” 
But whilſt I lament to ſee my country become 


the ſpoil of a faction, Sylla repreſents me as a 


ſeditious man; he tells you that I love diſcord, 


and would promote wars and tumults :—and he 


has this reaſon for it, becauſe I demand the reſti- 


tution of the laws of peace - Ves, it muſt be 
ſo; becauſe there is no other way left to ſecure 
your authority, but to permit Vettius Picens, 
and Cornelius the ſcribe, with infamous profu- 
fion, to ſquander the ſubſtance which others have 


acquired with honour and reputation,—to give 
your. approbation of the proſcriptions of citizens, 


guiltleſs of all crimes, but that of having an 


affluent fortune, — to allow the torturing of ſo 


many illuſtrious men, the depopulation of the 


city by baniſhment and flaughter, and the ex- 


poſing to fale the wealth of the miſerable citi- 


zens; or laviſhly beſtow it on his creatures, as 


was the ſpoil taken from the people of Cimbria. 
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He farther objects againſt me, that I myſelf 
am in poſſeſſion of a ſhare of the goods of the 


proſcribed. —Yes, I am :—but, that I am, is 


one of the higheſt inſtances of his tyranny ;— 


for neither could I, nor any other Roman, have 


been ſecure, if, in this caſe, we had ſtrictly ad- 


hered to the rules of equity. However, thoſe 
things which, under the awe of his tyranny, I 


was conſtrained to purchaſe, I am ready to re- 
ſtore to the lawful owners: for it is far from my 
intention to enrich myſelf with the ſpoils of my 
fFellow-citizens.—No ;—let it ſuffice, that we 
have endured other dire effects of our tumultuous 
rage and infatuations ;!|SRoman legions encoun- 
tering Roman legions; and thoſe weapons which 
were before employed only againſt foreign foes, 
now turned againſt ourſelves. It is time, at laſt, 
to cloſe the ſcene, and put an end to this tragi- 
cal outrage and villainy.— But, tragical as it is, 
Sylla is ſo far from feeling any remorſe, that he 
glories in the perpetration of it ; and wants only 
more power, to proceed to higher acts of ty- 
ranny. But it is not ſo much my concern what 


opinion you entertain of his character; my fear 


is, leſt you ſhould want reſolution to exert your- 
ſelves ſpeedily ; and, whilit you look upon each 
other in doubt and ſuſpence, to ſee who will lead 


to the onſet, you ſhould unhappily be antici- 


pated ; not ſo much by his ſuperior ſtrength, 
which is greatly impaired, as through your own 
"= | indolence 


1 

indolence and inactivity; and ſo fall abſoluiely 
under his power, before you attempt to reduce 
him under yours, and even before he has the 
confidence to flatter himſelf with the hopes of 
ſuch ſucceſs. For, except a few corrupted mi- 
nions of his power, who approves of his mea- 
ſures? Nay, who does not wiſh a total change 


and revolution, except in that one inſtance of 


the ſpoils of victory? — The ſoldiers, perhaps 
you will ſay.— Ves, the ſoldiers doubtlefs, whoſe 
blood was ſpilt to enrich Tarrula and Scyrrus, 
the vileſt of ſlaves! Or, will thoſe eſpouſe his 
intereſt, to whom, in competition for magiſtracy, 
even Fuſidius was by him preferred ?—Fuſtdius, 
that deteſtable Pathic, that infamous diſgrace to 
every high office to which he has been elevated. 
Theſe reflections give me room to hope for aſſiſt- 
ance from the victorious troops, who muſt at 
length be ſenſible, that they have got nothing 
by a long ſcene of hardſhips, by all their 
wounds and bruiſes, but an oppreſſive tyrant: 
unleſs they will ſay that they took the field to 
demoliſh the tribunitial power, that very power 
raiſed and ſupported by the virtue of their an- 
ceſtors ; or to diveſt themſelves of all juriſdic- 
tion and authority. Gloriouſly, indeed, they 
were recompenſed for their paſt ſervices, when, 
ſent back to their woods and moraſſes, all the 
portion they could obtain was hatred and reproach, 


whilſt the ſpoils of conqueſt were engroſſed od 2 


few |! 
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How confes it then that ſuch numbers follow 
him; that he ſtill appears with an exulting ſpi- 
rit, and confident mien ?—How !—Becauſe ſuc- 
ceſs palliates his villany. The moment for- 
tune turns againſt him, he will become as much 
the object of contempt, as he is now of terror. 
There can be no other reaſon, unleſs his-decla- 
ration of eſtabliſhing peace and harmony; for 
thoſe ſpeeious names has he gived to treachery 
and parricide.—Nay, he has the affurance to 
affirm, that the Romans can never fee an end of 
their civil wars, unleſs the expulſion of the Ple- 
bcians from their paternal inheritances, the moſt 
cruel of all depredations that can be committed 
upon fellow citizens, be confirmed ;—unleſs all 
that judicial power and authority, which was 
once lodged in the Roman people, be veſted in 
himſelf alone.— If you ailow is to be eſtabliſh- 


ing peace and harmony, why, then, give your aſ- 


ſent to every method of embarraſſing the common- 
wealth z—then, approve its downfall ;—tamely 
ſubmit to the terms of an imperious maſter ;— 
embrace this peaceable ſettlement, on the eaſy 
condition of bondage and ſervility ;—and, by 
no means, let poſterity want a precedent to in- 
ſtruct them, how the people of Rome may bz 
ſo wrought upon, as to purchaſe their own ruin 
with the price of their own blood! 
For myſelf, though the high authority with 
Which 1 am inveſted, ' is ſufficient to ſupport the 
honour 
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honour of my family, my own dignity, and the 


protection of my perſon ; yet, never has it been 
the aim and intention of my life, to purſue my 
own private intereſt only :—the liberty of my 


country, though attended with perils, is to me 


far more inviting, than a ſtate of ſubjection, 
with all its allurements of tranquillity. | 
And, if now, my countrymen, you approve 


of my ſentiments, come on ;—and, with the 
help of the propitious Gods, riſe up and follow 


your chief; follow Marcus Æmilius your Con- 
ſu), and he will ſhew you the way to recover 
your liberty |— | 


Ne XII. Duke of ARGYLE, on the Penſion 
Bill.— 1740. 


My LoR ps, 7 
WE are now upon a bill for 


putting an end to, or at leaft preventing one 


fort of corruption in the other Houſe; and from 
the oppoſition the bill meets with here, and the 


imaginary dangers that are ſuggeſted for ſup- 


porting, or rather excuſing that oppoſition; thoſe 
' who are not perſonally equate with the Noble 
Lords who have ſpoke upon that ſide of the 
queſtion, would, I think, be apt to ſuppoſe 
their opinion to be, either that corruption is now 
become a neceſſary evil, without which the forms 
of our goverament could not be preſeryed,—or 

- that 
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that it is an evil of very little conſequence, and 
not at all inconſiſtent with the ſubſtance of a free 
government, Corruption, my Lords, has al- 
ways hitherto been allowed to be vile, to be dan- 
gerous. I have, for my own part, diſcouraged 
it in all ſtations : 1 ſhall always diſdain the 
obedience, or the paraſitical ſort of aſſent that 
is to be gained only by corruption; and J have 
always been forry when I obſerved it was not 
equally diſcouraged by others ; for, if it were no 
way encouraged by thoſe in high ftations, it 


would never be poflible for the mode in any 
country to cover that infamy which naturally 


attends the corrupted; nor would the quality 
of the offender ever atone for the wretched mean- 


neſs of the offence; 


I need not trouble your Lordſhips with explain- 


ing what is meant in this country, by a legal admi- 


niſtration: every one knows what it is; every one 


| knows, that it may be eaſily ſupported without cor- 


ruption.—Minifters, my Lords, (for, according to 


our conſtitution, we ought always to have a great 
many of them) that have nothing in view but 


the public happineſs, and who have wiſdom and 


diſcernment enough to purſue that ſteadily, may 
deſpiſe the aſſiſtance or approbation of thoſe 


who aſſiſt or approve, only becauſe they are paid 
for ſo doing. Such an adminiſtration will always 7 


have the majority of the nation on its fide, and 
: coafequently may, without any corrupt means, 


have 


( 3 
have always a majority in Parliament. There- 
fore a legal and wiſe adminiſtration can never 
ſtand in need of corruption, for the exerciſe of 
any of its functions; but an illegal one, an ad- 
miniſtration confiſting of one ſole and arrogant 
miniſter, who will admit of no partner or aſſiſt- 
ants, but ſuch as implicitly ſubmit to his direc- 
tion, can never be ſupported without corrup- 
tion: It is againſt law,—and—againſt law it 
muſt be ſupported. Under ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion, indeed, the forms of our government can- 
not be preſerved, without evading or violating 
our laws againſt corrupt practices; but under 
ſuch an adminiſtration, while it laſts, the ſub- 
ſtance of our conſtitution muſt be ſuſpended, 
and we had better be without the forms; for 
preſerving the forms of a free government will 
onluy ſerve to lull and keep the people aſleep, till 
their chains are riveted, and till one ſole Miniſ- 
ter has ſo firmly eſtabliſned his power, that it 
may be eaſily tranſmitted to, or taken up by ano- 
ther. Many of our Princes, and their ſole Mi- 
niſters, have in vain endeavoured to eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary government, without the aſſiſtance or 
ſhow of a Parliament : they have endeavoured to 
do it by open force; and by open force they 
have been all diſappointed, and the Miniſters 
often hanged. But, by the ſlow and ſilent ap- 
proaches of corruption, eſpecially now the Crown 
has got ſuch a variety of means in its power, an 

| arbitrary 
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arbitrary government, more deſtructive and more 
expenſive than the other, may be eſtabliſhed by 
the authority, and ſupported by the ſhadow of 


a Parliament; for if a Prince, or his ſole Mi- 


niſter, ſhould ever have it in his power to have 
always a corrupt majority in each Houſe of 
Parliament, a Britiſb Parliament will. be no more 
than a Turkiſh Divan. 
Corruption is therefore, my Lords, of all dan- 
gers the greateſt our conſtitution can be expoſed 
to, and the moſt to be apprehended. . Its approach 
is imperceptible; but its blow, if not prevented, 
is fatal; and you cannot prevent its blow, unleſs 


_ -you prevent its approach, The laws now in be- 
ing for excluding penſioners from having ſeats 


in the other Houſe were deſigned as a ſafe-guard 


againſt corruption's entering, in one ſhape, at 


leaſt, within the walls of that Houſe; and when 
we are conſidering whether thoſe laws ought to 


be enforced, we have no occaſion for examining 
into late meaſures, or for ſuppoſing that any late 


practices have been made uſe of for corrupting 
the Members of either Houſe. We have now 


as much reaſon to guard againſt the approach of 
corruption, as we had when thoſe laws were 


made: therefore, we are now to conſider only 
the laws themſelves ; and if they appear to be 
inſufficient, they ought to be amended, whether 
any corrupt practices have lately been made uſe 


of or not. That theſe laws are inſufficient for 
the end intended, muſt, I think, plainly appear 


to 
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to every one that peruſes them. There are penal- 
ties, it is true, inflicted upon penſioners that ſhall 
preſume to ſit or vote in the other Houſe ; but it 
is evident that thoſe penalties can never be reco- 
vered, becauſe the fact can never be proved. A 
penſion or a bribe may be given in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even he who gives it can be no direct 
witneſs againſt the receiver; and it is always 
given in ſuch a ſecret manner, that the criminal 
may have good reaſon to think his crime can 
never be diſcovered. For this reaſon, no penalty 
you can inflict, will ever have a great effect; and 
this makes it neceſſary, in caſes of ſuſpicion, to 
require an oath from the party ſuſpected. 
I ſhall not ſay, my Lords, that the oath re- 
quired by this bill will have all the effect that 
could be wiſhed : there may be ſome ſo aban- 
doned, as to deſpiſe the religious ceremony of an 
oath, —But it will have an effect upon a. great 
many; and even the moſt abandoned will be ſhy 
of denying their having a penſion upon oath, in 
the very face, perhaps, of the man who pays 
them their penſion. Nay, even prudence itſelf 
will-make men ſhy of being guilty of perjury, 
leſt the concealment of their crime ſhould after- 
wards be imputed to them as a favour, and made 
uſe of as a handle for obliging them to do as 
much dirty work afterwards, without a penſion, 
as they had done before, for the ſake of a pen- 
ſion. It is an old and true proverb, chat“ when 
I truſt a man with my ſecret, J make him my 
maſter, * 


1 
maſter.” An avaricious, or an extravagant ne- 
ceſſitous man may accept of iniquitous wages 
from a Miniſter; and yet he would not, perhaps, 
Chooſe to be ſuch an abſolute ſlave to that Miniſ- 
ter, as he muſt be, ſhould he put it in his power 
to convict him of perjury. Fherefore, the oath 
preſcribed by this bill will certainly have a 
very great effect; and as the laws prepoſed to be 
enforced by this bill, evidently appear to be in- 
fufficient, this method of enforcing them ought 
to be choſen, at leaſt till a more n one 
can be thought on. 
What the Noble Lords mean by preſent danger, 
when they ſay we are in no preſent danger from 
corruption, I cannot comprehend, . My Lords, 
it is an evil we always have been, and always 
muſt be, in danger of. It has often been prac- 
tiſed ;—it will always be practiſed, as often as 
ambition in a Prince, or wickedneſs or weakneſs 
in a Miniſter, renders it neceſſary for him to 
have recourſe to ſuch an infamous practice. We 
may ſometimes be ſaid to be in no preſent dan- 
ger of an invaſion; yet would not he be looked 
on as a madman, who ſhould make that an argu- 
ment for not repairing our navy, eſpecially if, 
upon inquiry, it ſhould appear to be unfit for 
ſervice !— „ 
Without finding fault with any late meaſures, 
without accuſing any one in the adminiſtra- 
tion, I will affirm, my Lords, that we are now 
| | _ in 
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in a greater danger from corruption, than we 
were either in the fourth or fifth of Queen Anne, 
or in the firſt of his late Majeſty's reign ; for 
the more power the Miniſters of the Crown 
have to corrupt, whether they make uſe of that 
power or no, the more danger we are in from 


corruption ; and every one knows, that the Mi- 


niſters of the Crown have now a much greater 
power to corrupt, than they had at either of 


thoſe periods. This ſhould make us reſolve in 


time to take all the methods that can be thought 
of, for guarding againſt the uſe of that power; for 


it is already ſo great, that if we ſhould have the 


misfortune to fall under a Prince or Adminiſtra- 
tion that will make uſe of it, I fear it would 
then be impoſſible for us to guard againſt it. On 
the contrary, if the means of corruption now 
in the power of the Crown, ſhould be thought 
inſufficient for ſecuring a perpetual corrupt in- 
fluence over both Houſes of Parliament, ſuch an 


adminiſtration would take hold of every grie- 


vance, every war, every misfortune, the nation 
could be expoſed to, for increaſing thoſe means, 
in order to render the effect infallible; and un- 


leſs a moſt extraordinary ſpirit of virtue, as well 


as jealouſy, ſhould begin to exert itſelf, I am 


afraid it would be impoſſible, as the laws ſtand 
at preſent, to prevent their ſucceſs, by any legal 
or peaceable method. For this reaſon, my Lords, 


I look upon the preſent queſtion to be a ſort of 
trial 


„„ 


trial of ſkill, the fate of which is to determine, 


whether or no our conſtitution is hereafter to 


be deftroyed by corruption, and the people re- 
duced to the fatal neceſſity of endeavouring to 
reſtore it by the ſword. If this ſhould ever 
come to be the unlucky fate of this nation, 
thoſe who now oppoſe our making uſe of legal 
means for preſerving our conſtitution, whilſt it 
1s yet in our power, will have no great reaſon to 
rejoice in their paſt conduct.— 

Let us conſider, my Lords, the vaſt ſums of 
money that are now at the diſpoſal, or under the 
direction of the Crown; the infinite number of 
lucrative poſts, places and employments, moſt of 
them unknown to our anceſtors, now depending 
upon the ſole and arbitrary pleaſure of the Crown ; 
and the great variety of penal laws, by one or 
other of which the moſt innocent may be made 
to ſuffer, the moſt cautious may be entrapped, 
and from which the moſt guilty may be ſcreened, 
by virtue of that diſpenſing or mitigating power, 
which, with reſpect to many of them, is now 
lodged in the officers of the Crown: let us, I 
ſay, my Lords, conſider theſe things; and we 
muſt acknowledge that the preſent danger we are 
in, of having our Parliament converted into a 
Turkiſh Divan, is far from being imaginary ; 


and when we are under ſuch well- grounded 


apprehenſions, ſhall we rack our invention for 
viſtonary dangers, in order to excuſe our agree- 
| ing 
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ing to any method for guarding againſt a danger 
ſo real, and which may, upon the firſt-change 
of miniſters, or meaſures, become ibi 
and irrefiſtibje ?— 

I muſt confeſs, my Lords, I do not know 
what the Noble Lord means, when he ſays the 
balance of our conſtitution will be deſtroyed, by 
means of that ſeparate and diſtint new power, 
which, by this bill, is to be lodged in the other 
Houſe. I do not know of any power that is by 
this bill to be lodged in the other Houſe, but 
the power of turning a man out, that ought not, 
that cannot, by the laws now in being, ſit or 
vote there; and this is a ſeparate and diſtinct 


power, which that Houſe now enjoys, and which 


has been always allowed. This bill can, there- 
fore, make no alteration in what the Noble Lord 
calls the balance of our conſtitution. But, if 


by this bill, or ſome ſuch bill, we do not prevent 
corrupt and mercenary ſlaves from entering into 


that Houſe, I can forefee where the balance of 
our conſtitution will ſoon come to be: —it will 


| ſoon come to be lodged in the pocket of the 


Prime Miniſter for the time being; and if our 
liberties and privileges depend upon that balance, 
they will then be lodged in the ſame place, 
welch, in my opinion, is the worſt repoſitory 

they can be lodged in. 
I therefore hope that your n will, by 
paſſing this bill, take care that no Prime Mi- 
niſter 
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niſter ſhall ever be able to get the balance of our 
_ conſtitution into his pocket; but I muſt here ob- 
ſerve that what is called the balance, and indeed 
the ſecurity of our conſtitution, conſiſts not in 
the power which any of the three branches of 
our legiſlature has over itſelf, or any of its own 
members, but in no one of them having a power 
over either of the other two. As the three 
branches of our legiſlature are diſtinct, they ought 
to be independent; at leaſt they ought to have 
no dependency but what proceeds from the pub- 
lic good, and the mutual happineſs of the three : 
for, if any one of them ſhould ever, by force or 
corruption, get the abſolute direction or com- 
mand of the other two, our conſtitution will 
then be undone, though the forms of it might, 
perhaps, be preſerved, in order to deceive the 
vulgar and ignorant. This is the misfortune 
intended to be guarded againſt by this bill ; and 
it is not of late years only, that this good inten- 
tion has been ſet on foot. In the end of this late 
Queen's reign, there was juſt ſuch .another bill 
brought into this Houſe, which, at that time, 
met with ſo good a reception here, that it was 
| thrown out but by one vote; and its meeting 
with that fate, was occaſioned by the fault of 
one Noble Lord, who, at the time the queſtion 
was put, happened to be in the Court of Re- 
queſts, buying a pen-knife, with two proxies in 
his pocket, = 
TT hall 
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T ſhall acknowledge, my Lords, that I do not 
think the bill now before us ſo perfect as it ought 
to be; but all its defects may, I think, be eaſily 
remedied, by proper clauſes and amendments, in 
the Committee ; and if your Lordſhips go into 


a Committee upon it, I ſhall contribute the little 


I can towards making it a perfect bill: I ſhall 


probably offer ſome clauſes, and particularly, I 


think it will be neceſſary to add one for puniſh- 
ing the corrupter as well as the corrupted. It is 
criminal to receive, but much more criminal to 
give a bribe; and therefore the latter ought to be 
more ſeverely puniſhed the very attempt ought to 


be ſeverely puniſhed: and this, perhaps, would 


be as effectual a method as any, to prevent the 
committing of the crime; for if it were made 
penal to offer, directly or indirectly, to give or 


receive a bribe, or corrupt penſion, the practice 


would become extremely dangerous, becauſe he 
that offers cannot be beforehand aſſured, that. 
the other will not, inftead of accepting, become 


an evidence againſt him. In ſhort, my Lords, 


if the Commons were ſerious, when they paſſed 
and ſent us up this bill, we ought to aſſiſt them 
as much as we can in purging their aſſembly, or 
at leaſt in keeping it clean, from all corruption, 
Whether they were ſerious or not, is, indeed, 
what I ſhall not determine; for I muſt confeſs, 
I have ſome ſuſpicions, when I conſider, that 
this bill was paſſed unanimouſly in that very 


aſſembly, which ſoon after diſagreed to a motion 
| E for 
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for bringing in a bill to exclude placemen from 


having ſeats in their Houſe. There is ſuch an 
affinity between a penſion and a finecure place 


with a good ſalary, depending upon the pleaſure 


of the Crown, that I am not quick- ſighted enough 


to diſcern the difference; and therefore I can- 


not ſee the reaſon, why any Member of the other 
Houſe, that was ſeriouſly reſolved to exclude 
penſioners from that Aſſembly, ſhould diſagree 


to the bringing in of a bill for excluding at leaſt 
ſome ſorts of placemen. But, my Lords, if 


the other Houſe, or any part of it, was not 
ſerious when they paſſed this bill, I think we 
ſhould make them ſo, by ſending it back with 
ſuch additions and amendments as they can 
tind no ſhadow of reaſon for diſagreeing to. 
By this means we may get a bill paſſed into 
a a law, which will be of infinite ſervice for ſe- 
curing our conſtitution, and which we could not 


perhaps have got their_ concurrence in, if the 


bill had firſt been modelled and brought in here, 


No XIII. The ſecond Olynthiac of DEMOSTHENES, 


I AM by no means affected in the ſame man- 
ner, Athenians! when I review the ſtate of our 
affairs, and when I attend to thoſe ſpeakers 
who have now delivered their ſentiments. They 
inſiſt that we ſhould puniſh Philip: but our af- 
fairs, ſituated as they now appear, warn us to 
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guard againſt the dangers with which we our- 
ſelves are threatened. Thus far therefore I muſt 
differ from theſe ſpeakers, that I apprehend they 
have not propoſed the proper object of your at- 


tention. There was a time indeed, I know it 


well, when the State could have poſſeſſed her 
own dominions in ſecurity, and ſent out her ar- 
mies to infli chaſtiſement on Philip; I myſelf 


have ſeen that time when we enjoyed ſuch power: 


but now, I am perſuaded we ſhould confine our- 
ſelves to the protection of our allies. When 
this is once effected, then we may conſider the 
puniſhment his outrages have merited : but, till 
the firſt great point be well ſecured, it is weak 
neſs to debate about our more remote concern- 
ments. 

And now, Athenians ! if ever we ſtood in need 


of mature deliberation and counſel, the preſent 


juncture calls aloud for them. To point out the 
courſe to be purſued on this emergency, I do not 
think the greateſt difficulty: but I am in doubt 
in what manner to propoſe my ſentiments; for 
all that I have obſerved, and all that I have 
heard, convinces me, that moſt of your misfor- 
tunes have proceeded from a want of inclination 
to purſue the neceſſary meaſures, not from ig- 


norance of them. Let me intreat you, that, if 


I now ſpeak with an unuſual boldneſs, ye may 
bear it ; conſidering only, whether I ſpeak truth, 
and with a ſincere intention to advance your 

= 4 future 
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future intereſts: for you now ſee, that by ſome 
orators, who ſtudy but to gain your favour, our 
affairs have been reduced to the extremity of 
diſtreſs. 

I think it neceſſary, i in the firſt place, to recall 
ſome late tranſactions to your thoughts.—You 
may remember, Athenians ! that about three or 
four years ſince, you received advice that Philip 
was in Thrace, and had laid ſiege te the fortreſs 


of Heræa. It was then the month of Novem- 


ber. Great commotions and debates aroſe. It 
was reſolved to ſend out forty gallies ; that all 
citizens under the age of five and forty, ſhould 
themſelves embark ; and that fixty talents ſhould 
be raiſed. Thus it was agreed: that year paſſed 
away ; then came in the months July, Auguſt, 
September. In this laſt month, with great 


difficulty, when the myſteries had firſt been cele- 


brated, yon ſent out Charidemus, with juſt ten 
veſſels, unmanned, and five talents of filver. For 
when reports came of the ſickneſs and the death 
of Philip (both of theſe were affirmed), you laid 
aſide your intended armament, imagining that 


at ſuch a juncture there was no need of ſuc- 


cours. And yet this was the very critical mo- 
ment ; for, had they been diſpatched with the 
ſame alacrity with which they were granted, 
Philip would not have then eſcaped, to become 


that formidable enemy he now appears. 


But what was then done cannot be amended. 


Now we have the opportunity of another war ; 
that 


ll 
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that war I mean, which has induced me to bring 


theſe tranſactions into view, that you may not 


once more fall into the ſame errors. How then 
ſhall we improve this opportunity? This is the 
only queſtion, For, if you are not reſolved to 
aſſiſt with all the force you can command, you 


are really ſerving under Philip, you are fighting 


on his ſide. The Olynthians are a people whoſe 
power was thought conſiderable, Thus were 
the circumſtances of affairs: Philip could not 
confide in them: they looked with equal ſuſpi- 
eion upon Philip. We and they then entered 
into mutual engagements of peace and alliance. 


This was a grievous embarraſſment to Philip, 


that we ſhould Have a powerful ſtate confede- 
rated with us, ſpies upon the incidents of his 
fortune, It was agreed, that we ſhould by all 


means engage this people in a war with him. 


And now, what we all ſo earneſtly deſired, is 
effected: the manner is of no moment. What 
then remains for us, Athenians ! but to ſend 
immediate ahd effectual ſuccours, I cannot ſee. 
For beſides the diſgrace that muſt attend us, if 
any of our intereſts are ſupinely diſregarded, I 
have no ſmall apprehenſions of the conſequence 
(the Thebans affected as they are towards us, 
and the Phocians exhauſted of their treaſures), if 
Philip be left at full liberty to lead his armies 
into theſe territories, when his preſent enterpriſes 


are accompliſhed, If any one among you can 
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be ſo far immerſed in indolence, as to ſuffer this, 
he muſt chooſe to be witneſs of the miſery of his 
own country, rather than to hear of that which 
ſtrangers ſuffer; and to ſeek aſſiſtance for him- 
ſelf, when it is now in his power to grant aſ- 
ſiſtance to others. That this muſt be the con- 
ſequence, if we do not exert ourſelves on the 
preſent occaſion, there can ſcarcely remain the 
| leaſt doubt among us. 

But as to the neceflity of ſending ſuccours, 
this, it may be ſaid, we are agreed in; this is 
our reſolution.” But how ſhall we be enabled? 
that is the point to be explained. Be not ſur- 
priſed, Athenians ! if my ſentiments on this oc- 
caſion ſeem repugnant to the general ſenſe of this 
aſſembly. Appoint magiſtrates for the inſpec- 
tion of your laws: not in order to enact any 
new Jaws; you have already a ſufficient number ; 
but to repeal thoſe whoſe ill effects you now ex- 
perience. I mean the Jaws relating to the thea- 
trical funds (thus openly I declare it), and ſome 
about the ſoldiery. By the firſt, the ſoldier's 
pay goes, as theatrical expences, to the uſeleſs 
and inactive; the others ſcreen thoſe from juſ- 
tice who decline the ſervice of the field, and thus 
damp the ardour of thoſe diſpoſed to ſerve us. 
When you have repealed theſe, and rendered it 
conſiſtent with ſafety to adviſe you juſtly, then 
ſeek for ſome perſon to propoſe that decree, which 
you are all ſenſible the common good requires. 
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But till this be done, expect not that any man 


will urge your true intereſts, when, for urging 
your true intereſt, you repay him with deſtruc- 


tion. Ye will never find ſuch zeal, eſpecially 


fince the conſequence can be only this : he who 
offers his opinion, and moves for your concur- 
rence, ſuffers ſome unmerited calamity. But 
your affairs are not in the leaſt advanced: nay, 


this additional inconvenience muſt ariſe, that for 


the future it will appear more dangerous to ad- 
viſe you, than even at preſent. And the authors 
of theſe laws ſhould alſo be the authors of their 
repeal : for it is not juſt that the public favour 
ſhould be beſtowed on them who, in framing 
theſe laws, have greatly injured the community; 
and that the odium ſhould fall on him, whoſe 
freedom and ſincerity are of important ſervice to 
us all. Until theſe regulations be made, you 
are not to think any man ſo great, that he may 


violate theſe laws with impunity; or ſo devoid 


of reaſon, as to plunge himſelf into open and 
foreſeen deſtruction. | 
And be not ignorant of this, Athenians ! that 
a decree is of no ſignificance, unleſs attended with 
reſolution and alacrity to execute it. For were 
decrees of themſelves ſufficient to engage you to 
perform your duty; could they even execute the 
things which they enat; ſo many would not 
have been made to ſo little, or rather to no good 


Purpoſe; nor would the infolence of Philip 
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have had ſo long a date. For, if decrees can 
puniſh, he hath long ſince felt all their fury, | 
But they have no ſuch power: for though pro- 
poling and reſolving be firſt in order, yet, in 
force and efficacy, action is ſuperior. Let this 
| then be your principal concern ; the others you 
- . Cannot want : for you have men among you ca- 
pable of adviſing, and you are of all people moſt 
acute in apprehending. Now, let your intereſt 
direct you, and it will be in your power to be 
as remarkable for acting. What ſeaſon indeed, 
what opportunity do you wait for, more favoura- 
ble than the preſent; or when will you exert your 
vigour, if not now, my countrymen? Hath 
not this man ſeized all thoſe places that were 
ours? Should he become maſter of this country 
too, muſt we not ſink into the loweſt ſtate of 
infamy? Are not they whom we have promiſed 
to aſſiſt, whenever they are engaged in war, now 
attacked themſelves? Is he not our enemy ? 
Is he not in poſſeſſion of our dominions? Is he 
not a barbarian? Is he not every baſe thing 
words can expreſs? If we are inſenſible to all 
this, if we almoſt aid his deſigns, Heavens ! can 
we then aſk to whom the conſequences are ow- 
ing? Yes, I know full well, we never will 
impute them to ourſelves. Juſt as in the dan- 
gers of the field, not one of thoſe who fly will 
accuſe himſelf; he will rather blame the gene- 


ral, or his fellow-ſoldiers : yet every ſingle man, 
| that 
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that fled was acceſſary to the defeat: he who 


blames others might have maintained his own 
poſt ; and, had every man maintained his, ſuc- 


ceſs muſt have enſued, Thus then, in the pre- 


ſent caſe, is there a man whoſe counſel ſeems 
liable to objection? Let the next riſe, and not 


inveigh againſt him, but declare his own opi- 
nion. Doth another offer ſome more ſalutary 


counſel.? Purſue it, in the name of Heaven !— 
« But then it is not'pleaſing.” This is not the 


fault of the ſpeaker, unlefs in that he hath neg- 
lected to expreſs his affection in prayers and 


wiſhes. To pray is eaſy, Athenians! and in 


one petition, may be collected as many inſtances 


of good fortune as we pleaſe, To determine 
juſtly, when affairs are to be conſidered, is not 


ſo eaſy. But what is moſt uſeful ſhould ever be 
. preferred to that which is agreeable, where both 


cannot be obtained. 
But if there be a man who will leave us the 
theatrical funds, and propoſe other ſubſidies for 


the ſervice of the war, are we not rather to attend 
to him? I grant it, Athenians! if that man can 


be found. But I ſhould account it wonderful, if 
it ever did, if it ever can happen to any man on 


| earth, that, while he laviſhes his preſent poſſeſ- 
ſions on unneceſſary occaſions, ſome future funds 

ſhould be procured, to ſupply his real neceſſities. 
But ſuch propoſals find a powerful advocate in 


the breaſt of every hearer. So that nothing is 
E 5 —M 
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ſo eaſy as fo deceive one's ſelf; for what we wiſh, 
that we readily believe: but ſuch expectations 
are oftentimes inconſiſtent with our affairs. On 
this occaſion, therefore, let your affairs direct 
you; then will you be enabled to take the field: 
then will 'you have your full pay. And men 
whoſe judgements are well- directed, and whoſe 
ſouls are great, could not ſupport the infamy 
which muſt attend them, if obliged to deſert any 
of the operations of a war, from the want of 
money: they could not, after fnatching up their 
arms, and marching againſt the Corinthians and 
Magareans, ſuffer Philip to enſlave the ſtates of 
Greece, through the want of proviſions for their 
forces, —I ſay not this wantonly, to raiſe the 
reſentment of ſome among you :—no; I am not 
fo unhappily perverſe, as to ſtudy to be hated, 
when no good purpoſe can be anſwered by it. 
But it is my opinion, that every honeſt ſpeaker 
ſhould prefer the intereſt of the ſtate to the fa- 
vour of his hearers. This (I am aſſured, and 
perhaps you need not be informed) was the prin- 
ciple which actuated the public conduct of thoſe 
of our anceſtors who ſpoke in this aſſembly 
(men whom the preſent ſet of orators are ever 
ready to applaud, but whoſe example they by no 
means imitate): ſuch were Ariſtides, Nicias, 
the former Demofthenes, and Pericles. But 
| fince we have had ſpeakers, who, before their 
public appearances, aſk you, What do you 

delire ? 


deſire? what ſhall I propoſe? how can I 
oblige you ?”” the intereſt of our country hath 
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been ſacrificed to momentary pleaſure and popu- 
lar favour. Thus have we been diſtreſſed; thus 
have theſe men riſen to greatneſs, and you ſunk. 


into diſgrace.— 


And here let me intreat your attention to a 
ſummary account of the conduct of your anceſ- 
tors, and of your own. I ſha!l mention but a 
few things, and theſe well known : for, if you 
would purſue the way to happineſs, you need 
not look abroad for leaders; our own country- 
men point it out. Theſe our anceſtors, there- 
fore, whom the orators never courted, never 
treated with that indulgence with which you are 


| flattered, held the ſovereignty of Greece, with 


general conſent, five and forty years ; depoſited 
above ten thouſand talents in our public treaſury; 
kept the King of this country in that ſubjection, 
which a barbarian owes to Greeks; erected mo- 


numents of many and illuſtrious actions, which 


they themſelves atchieved, by land and ſea; in a 
word, are the only perſons who have tranſmitted 
to poſterity ſuch glory as is ſuperior to envy.— 
Thus great do they appear in the affairs of Greece. 
Let us now view them within the city, both in 
their public and private conduct. 

And, firſt, the edifices which their adminiſ- 
trations have given us their decorations of our 
temples, and the offerings depoſited by them, 
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are ſo numerous and ſo magnificent, that all the 
efforts of poſterity cannot exceed them. Then, 
in private life, ſo exemplary was their modera- 
tion, their adherence to the ancient manners ſo 
| ſcrupulouſly exact, that, if any of you ever diſ- 
covered the houſe of Ariſtides, or Miltiades, or 
any of the illuſtrious men of thoſe times, he 
muſt know that it was not diſtinguiſhed by the 
leaſt extraordinary ſplendour. For they did not 
fo conduct the public buſineſs, as to aggrandiſe 
themſelves ; their ſole great object was to exalt 
the State. And thus, by their faithful attach- 
ment to Greece, by their piety to the Gods, 
and by that equality which they maintained 
among themſelves, they were raiſed (and no 
wonder) to the ſummit of proſperity. 

Such was the ſtate of Athens, at that time, 
when the men I have mentioned were in power. 
But what is your condition, under theſe indul- 
gent miniſters who now direct us ? Is it the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame ?—Other things I ſhall paſs 
over, though I might expatiate on them. Let it 
only be obſerved, that we are now, as you all 
ſee, left without competitors :—the Lacedemo- 
nians loſt; the Thebans engaged at home; and 
not one of all the other ſtates, of conſequence 
ſufficient to diſpute the ſovereignty with us. 
Yet, at a time when we might have enjoyed our 
own dominions in ſecurity, and been the um- 


Pires in all diſputes abroad, our territories have 
: been 


1 

been wreſted from us; we have expended above 
one thouſand five hundred talents to no purpoſe; 
the allies which we gained in war have been loſt 
in time of peace; and to this degree of power 
have we raiſed an enemy againſt ourſelves, 
(For let the man ſtand forth, who can ſhew 
whence Philip hath derived his your eſs, if not 
from us.) | 

c Well! if theſe affairs 3 but an unfa- 
vourable aſpect, yet thoſe nn the city are 
much more flouriſhing than ever.” 

Where are the proofs of this? The walls 
which have been whitened ? the ways we have re- | 
paired ? the ſupplies of water; and ſuch trifles ? | 
Turn your eyes to the men, of whoſe adminiſ- 
tration theſe are the fruits; ſome of whom, 
from the loweſt ſtate of poverty, have ariſen ſud- 
denly to affluence ; ſome from meanneſs to re- 
nown ; others have made their own private hou- 
ſes much more magnificent than the public edi- 
fices. Juſt as the State hath fallen, their private 
fortunes have been raiſed. 

And what cauſe can we aſſign for this; How 
is it that our affairs were once ſo flouriſhing, and 
now in ſuch diſorder? Becauſe, formerly, the 
people dared to take up arms themſelves; were 

themſelves maſters of thoſe in employment, diſ- 
poſers themſelves of all emoluments : ſo that 
every citizen thought himſelf happy to derive 
honours and authority, and all advantages what- 
| ever 
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ever from the people. But now, on the con- 
trary, favours are all diſpenſed, affairs all tranſ- 
acted by the miniſters: while you, quite ener- 
vated, robbed of your riches, your allies, ſtand 
in the mean rank of ſervants and aſſiſtants; 
happy if theſe men grant you the theatrical ap- 
pointments, and fend you ſcraps of the public 
meal. And, what is of all moſt fordid,, you 
hold yourſelves obliged to them for that which 
is your own: while they confine you within 
theſe walls, lead you on gently to their-purpoſes, 
and ſovth and tame you to obedience. Nor is it 
poſſible, that they who are engaged in low and 
groveling purſuits, can entertain great and ge- 
nerous ſentiments. No! ſuch as their employ- 
ments are, ſo muſt their diſpoſitions prove — 
And now I call Heaven to witneſs, that it will 
not ſurpriſe me, if I ſuffer more by mentioning 
this your condition, than they who have invo]- 
ved you in it. Freedom of ſpeech you do not 
allow on all occaſtons; and that you have now 
admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But if you will at length be . on 
to change your conduct; if you will take the 
field, and act worthy of Athenians; if theſe 
redundant ſums which you receive at home, be 
applied to the advancement of your affairs 
abroad; perhaps, my countrymen, perhaps 
ſome inſtance of conſummate good fortune may 
attend you, and ye may become ſo happy as to 


deſpiſe thoſe pittances, _ are like the mor- 
ſels 


— 
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ls that a phyſician allows his patient. For 
theſe do not reſtore his vigour, but juſt keep 
him from dying. So, your diſtributions cannot 
ſerve any valuable purpoſe, but are juſt ſufficient 
to divert your attention from all other things, 
and thus increaſe the indolence of 5 one 


among you. 


But I ſhall be aſked, ©* What then ! is it your g 


opinion, that theſe ſums ſhould pay our army? 


And beſides this, that the State ſhould be regu- 
lated in ſuch a manner, that every one may have 
his ſhare of public buſineſs, and approve himſelf _ 
an uſeful citizen, on what occaſion ſoever his 
aid may be required. Is it in his power to live 
in peace ? He will live here with greater dignity, 
while theſe ſupplies prevent him from being 
tempted by indigence to any thing diſhonourable, 
Is he called forth by an emergency like the pre- 


fent? Let him diſcharge that ſacred duty which 


he owes to his country, by applying theſe ſums 
to his ſupport in the field. Is there a man among 
you paſt the age of ſervice? Let him, by in- 
ſpecting and conducting the public buſineſs, re- 


gularly merit his ſhare of the diſtributions which 
he now receives, without any duty enjoined, or 


any return made to the community. And thus, 
with ſcarcely any alteration, either of aboliſhing 
or innovating, all irregularities are removed, 
and the State completely ſettled ; by appointing 
one general regulation, which ſhall entitle our 
citizens 


(3 
citizens to receive, and at the ſame time oblige 
them to take arms, to adminiſter juſtice, to act 
in all caſes as their time of life and our affairs 
require. But it never hath, nor could it have 


been moved by me, that the rewards of the dili- 


gent and active ſhould-be beſtowed on the uſeleſs 
Citizen; or, that you ſhould fit here, ſupine, lan- 
guid, and irreſo]ute, liſtening to the-exploits of 


ſome general's foreign troops (for thus it is at 


preſent). Not that I would reflect on him who 


ſerves you, in any inſtance. But you yourſelves, 


Athenians! ſhould perform thbſe ſervices, for 
which you heap honours upon others ; and not 
recede from that illuſtrious rank of virtue, the 


price of all the glorious toils of your —_ - 
and by them bequeathed to you. 


Thus have I laid before you the chief points 


in which I think you intereſted. It is your part 


to embrace that opinion, which the welfare of 


the State in general, and that of every ſingle 


member recommends to your acceptance. 


Ne XIV. The Earl of CnaTHAn, on American 


— I 3 5. 
My Loans, 


. THERE are two 1 which 

Miniſtry have laboured to deceive the people in, 
and have perſuaded them to ;—firſt, that it was 
an affair of Boſton only, and that the very ap- 
1 pearance 
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pearance of one ſingle regiment there, wonld 
quiet every thing. 1 have foretold the falſhpod 
of both ;—I was converſant with that country 

more, more years, perhaps, than any man 
knew the cauſe of Boſton would be made the 
cauſe of America ;—TI knew the mode of the 
military would not be effectual. 

The manner of proceeding againſt Boſton, 
was a proſcription of a people ankened un- 
heard in any court, either in the common courts 
of juſtice, or the higher, of Parliament, in- 
both of which, evidence of facts are ſtated in 


} 
; 
t proof of criminality :—but the Americans were 
> denied to be heard. The people of America 
i condemned, and not heard, have a 2 to 
reſiſt. 
5 By whoſe advice vindiftive counſels were pur- 
t | ſued, — by whoſe advice falſe repreſentations were 
f made, —by whoſe advice malice and ill- will were 
le made principles of governing a free people; 
all theſe are queſtions that will be aſked, I mean 
no perſonal charge on any man farther than his 
1 miſdoings call for. 
There ought to be ſome inſtant proceeding 
towards a ſettlement, before the meeting of the 
Delegates. My object is to put the foot on the 
h threſhold of Peace, and to ſhew an intention of 
hs reconciling :—l will, unleſs I am fixed to a ſick- 


bed, I will attend this buſineſs throughout, till 
= I ſee America obtain what I think ſatisfaction 
4 for 
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for her injuries, —ſtill attentive that ſhe mall 
own the ſupremacy of this country. 
be my advice to his Majeſty, to end this quarrel 
the ſooneſt poſſible; his repoſe is our duty. Who 
by mi ſadvice had planted a thorn in his ſide, by 


poſe ? 

I wiſh to offer myſelf, mean as I am; I have 
| a plan, a plan of a ſettlement, ſolid, honoura- 
ble, and laſting.— America means only to have 

-afety in property, and perſonal liberty. Theſe, 
and theſe only, were her objects. Independency 
was falſely charged on her. —I diſclaim all meta- 


phyſical diſtinctions. The declaratory act leaves 


you a right to take their money when you 
pleaſe. 

1 mean to meddle with no man's opinion ; ; 
and leaving all men to follow the plan of their 
own opinions of former profeſſions, my plan is 
to eſtabliſh for the American an unequivocal, 
expreſs right of not having his property taken 
from him, but by his'own — and in his 
own aſſembly. 


Eight weeks delay admits no farther heſi itation, 


no, not of a moment z— the thing may be 
over ;—a drop of blood renders 5 tmmedicabile 
dvulnus. 

Whether it can ever now be a true reconcilia- 
tion, muſt be owing to the full compenſation 
that America ſhall receive. Repcal the mutual 
1 ill-will 


It would 


a conteſt with a people determined on their pur- 
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ill- will that ſubſiſts, for it is not the repeal of a 
little Act of Parliament that will work peace. 
Will the repeal of a bit of parchment avail ? 
Will, think you, three millions of people in 
arms be ſatisfied by ſuch a repeal ? It muſt be 
a repeal on the principle of juſtice. — There . 
muſt be no procraſtination; you are to a mo- 
ment, — now, — inſtantaneouſly, Every hour, 


; | that a beginning is not made towards ſoftening, 
8 towards healing (the very news of which might 
„ work wonders)—endangers the fixed liberty of 
America, and the honour of the Mother Country. 
Fe The ſucceſs and permanent effect of the beſt | 
* meaſures may ariſe from mutual good-will. | 
_ | My motion is part of a, plan ;—and I begin 
with a proof of good-will. My motion is, to 
4 addreſs the King to remove the forces from the 
ir town of Baton. * 
1 The Congreſs, they are more wiſe, and more 
'E prudent than the meeting of ancient Greece. 
1 Your Lordſhips have read Thucydides. He men- 
is tions nothing of ancient ſtory, more honourable, 
| more reſpectable, than this deſpiſed meeting. 
n, The Congreſs is treated harſhly ;—TI wiſh we 
be would imitate their temper ;—firm indeed, if you 
whe - pleaſe :—but Congreſs is conducted with firm- 
neſs and moderation, I wiſh our Houſe of 
ia- Commons as freely and uncorruptly choſen. 
ion The proceedings from hence ariſe from igno- 
ual rance of the circumſtances of America,—The 
will idea 


1 
idea of coercion by troops, where they were not 
the natural reſource, was wanton and idle. 

Anger was your motive in all you did. What! 
ſhall America preſume to be free Don't hear 
them ;—chaſtiſe them!“ This was your lan- 
guage, Caſtigat auditque;—the ſevereſt judge, 
though he chaſtiſes, alſo hears the party. 

All the miſchief has ariſen from your anger; 
for your not adopting your means to your ends: 
troops and violence were ill means to anſwer the 
ends of peace. | 

I underſtand government is not a ſa- 
tisfied with the Commander of your troops; he 
has not been quick enough to ſhed blood; his 
moderation is ridiculed :—but I know that 3 
tleman, an officer of long ſerviee, has acted 
prudently; it was want of wiſdom to place an 
army there.— I have heard of armies of obſerva- 
tion; but this is an army of irritation. 

In the civil war of Paris, where thoſe great 
men, the Prince of Conde and Marfhal Turenne, 
commanded the two parties,—Marſhal Turenne 
was faid often to have been near the Prince.— 
The Queen was angry; ſhe did not ſee why, 
when he was ſo near the Prince, he ſhould not 
take him; ſhe was offended, and with ſome 
warmth aſked, Quand vous ttiez fi pres, pour- 
quoi nav ẽ a- vous pas pris le Prince? That great 
officer, who knew his buſineſs, anſwered coolly, 
« Pavers peur, Madame, qu'il ne net pris.“ 
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The Miniſtry tell you, that the Americans 
will not abide by the Congreſs ;—they are tired 
of the afſociation.—True,—many of the mer- 
chants may be ;—but it does not now depend 
on the merchants, nor do the accounts come 
even from the principal merchants, but from the 
runners of Miniſtry, But, were the diſſatisfaQion 
among the merchants ever ſo great, the account 
is no way conformable to the nature of Ame- 
rica, | 
The nation of 333 i 1 the virtues 
of the people they ſprung from, will not be 
faves. Their language is: If trade and ſlavery 
are companions, we quit the trade ;—let trade 
and ſlavery go where they will, they are not 
for us. 

Vour anger repreſents them as refratory and 
ungrateful, in not ſubmitting to the parent 


they ſprang from: but they are, in truth, grown 


an acceſſion of ſtrength to this country; they 
know their importance; they wiſh to continue 
their utility to you ; but though they may be ſick 
of the aſſociation, thoſe ſons of the earth will 
never be diſſuaded from their aſſociation. 

After the repeal of the Stamp AQ, two years 


after, I was in the country, an hundred miles 


off: — a Gentleman who knew the country, told 
me, that if regiments had landed at that time, 
and ſhips had been ſent to deſtroy the towns, 


they had come to a reſolution to retire back into 


the 
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the country.—Itis a fact.— A noble Lord ſmiles : 
if I were to mention the Gentleman's name, it 
would not increaſe his ſmile, 

I with the young gentlemen of our time 
would imitate thoſe Americans that are miſre- 
preſented to them I wiſh they would imitate 
their frugality ; I wiſh they would imitate that 


liberty, which the Americans love better than 


life; imitate that courage, which a love of liberty 
produces. One word more.—I will ſend my 
plan, if the ſtate of a miſerable conſtitution 
ſtretches me on a ſick-bed. It is to put an end 
to the quarrel. ©* What before you know whe- 
ther they will come to terms?” Yes, let my 
expectations be what they will, I ſhould recall 
the troops; it partakes of a nullity to accept 
ſubmiſſion under the influence of arms. 

I foretell theſe bills muſt be repealed :—I ſub- 
mit to be called an idvpt, if they are not. Three 
millions of men ready to be armed, and talk of 
forcing them 5 

There may be dangerous men, and dangerous 
councils, who would inſtil bad doctrines, adviſe 
the enſlaving of America: they might not en- 
danger the Crown, perhaps; but they would 
render it not worth the wearing. : 

The cauſe of America is allied to every true 
Whig. They will not bear the enſlaving of 
America. Some Whigs may love their fortunes 


— 


better than their principles: but the body of 


Whigs 
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Whigs will join; they will not enſlave America. 
The whole Iriſh nation, all the true Engliſh 
Whigs, the whole nation of America, theſe 
combined, make many millions of Whigs averſe 
to the ſyſtem, France has her full attention upon 
you; war is at your door; carrying a queſtion 
here, will not ſave your country in ſuch extre- 
mities. 

This being the ſtate of things, my advice is, 


to proceed to allay heats : I would at the inſtant 


begin and do ſomething towards allaying and 
ſoftening reſentment. 

My motion, you ſee, reſpects the army, and 
their dangerous ſituation, Not to undervalue 
General Gage, who has ſerved with credit, —he 
acts upon his inſtructions; if he has not been 
alert enough to ſhed blood ;— 


Non dimicare quam vincere maluit. 


And he judged well. — The Americans too have 
acted with a prudence and moderation that had 
been worthy of our example, were we wiſe ;—to 
their moderation it is owing, that our troops 
have ſo long remained in ſafety. 
Mal-adminiſtration has run its line,—it hes 
not a move lefr,—it is a check-mate. Forty 
thouſand men are not adequate to the idea of 
ſubduing them to your taxation. — Taxation 
exiſts only in repreſentation: take them to 
your heart ; who knows what their generoſity 
may effect? a 
| I am 
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I am not to be underſtood as meaning a naked, 
unconditional repeal z— no, I would maintain 
the ſuperiority of this country at all events.— 
But you are anxious who ſhall diſarm firſt. That 


great Poet, and, perhaps, a wiſer and greater po- 


litician than ever he was a poet, has given you 
wiſeſt counſel follow it: 


Tugue prior, tu parce; genus qui ducis Olympe. 
Projice tela manu. 


Who is this man that will own this ſyſtem of 


force as practicable ? And is it not the height of 


folly to purſue a ſyſtem that is owned to be im- 


practicable.— I therefore move, that an humble 


addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, moſt hum- 
bly to adviſe and beſeech his Majeſty, that in 


order to open the way towards an happy ſettle- 


ment of the dangerous troubles in America, by 


beginning to allay ferments, and ſoften anime- 
ſities there; and above all, for preventing, in the 


mean time, any ſudden and fatal cataſtrophe at 
Boſton, now ſuffering under the daily irritation 
of an army before their eyes, poſted in their 
town, it may graciouſly pleaſe his Majeſty, that 
immediate orders may be diſpatched to General 
Gage, for removing his Majeſty's forces from 
the town of Boſton, as ſoon as the rigour of the 
ſeaſon, and other circumſtances, indiſpenſable to 
the ſafety and accommodation of the ſaid troops, 


may render the lame practicable, 
Ne XV, 
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THOUGH, my Lords, I am apprehenſive, 
that, when I enter upon the defence of a brave 


man, it may be thought mean to betray any 


ſymptoms of cowardice, or to be unable to ſup- 
| port my pleading with a dignity of courage 

equal to that of Titus Annius Milo, who is-leſs 
concerned about his own fate than that of his 
country, yet am I diſmayed with this unuſual 
pomp of juſtice, this unprecedented array of ter- 
ror: my eyes, in vain, on all ſides, ſearch for 
the venerable forms and ancient appearances of 
the Forum; your bench is environed with atten- 
dants, and the bar with guards, hitherto un- 
known at a Roman trial. 

For theſe troops, which ſtand before all the 
temples, however they are meant to overawe vio- 
lence, ſtrike terror into the pleader ; and though 
the guards, with which this forum and theſe 
walls are lined, may be ſalutary, perhaps neceſ- 
fary; yet the very means of ſafety awaken the 
idea of danger But, did I think that thaſe ſol- 
diers were placed there to influence this trial in 


prejudice of Milo, I would yield, my Lords, to 


neceſſity, nor imagine that, where.ſo determined 
a force overrules, the voice of eloquence can be 
heard,” I am, however, ſupported and encou- 
raged by the conduct - Pompey, who, as he is 


a per- 
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a perſon of the moſt conſummate juſtice, will 


never expoſe to the ſword of the ſoldier, the man 
whom he has given up to the judgement of this 


court; and as his wiſdom is equal to his juſtice, 


he muſt think it inconſiſtent with both, ſhould 
he ſtrengthen the fury of popular commotion by 
the ſanction of ſupreme authority. Therefore, 
thoſe arms, thoſe officers, thoſe troops, are 
placed not to overawe, but to protect: while! 
plead, they bid me, my Lords, ſpeak with com- 
poſure, nay, with courage, and promiſe me not 
only ſafety but attention. The reſt of the mul- 
titude, ſo many at leaſt as are Roman citizens, 


is on our ſide; and every man of them, whom 
you perceive crowding the places from whence 


the ſmalleſt part of the forum can be viewed, 
expecting the event of this trial, is intereſted in 


our favour; and thinks that the ſentence which 


condemns or acquits Milo, fixes the fate of him- 


ſelf, his poſterity, his country, and his property. 


One ſet of men are indeed our determined 


inveterate enemies; I mean thoſe robbers and 
incendiaries trained up by the madneſs of Clo- 


dius, and ſupported by rapine, burnings, and 


every deſtructive ſpecies of public calamity; 


who, inſtigated by the ſpeeches of yeſterday, 


had the inſolence to anticipate your judgement 


upon this caſe: but I hope, if theſe clamours 
are to have any effect, it ſhall be that of pre- 
ſerving to his own country a brave citizen, and 
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one who, for your fafety, always CEE 
thoſe ruffians and their threatenings. 

Therefore, my Lords, let fear, if you wand 
any, be laid aſide, and act with ſpirit. For if 
ever you had it in your power to judge of the 
honeſt and the brave; if ever the liberty of 
worthy citizens was in your hands; if ever men 
ſelected from the moſt i}luſtrious of our orders, 
had an opportunity to render effectual, by their 
conduct and deciſions, thoſe favourable intima- 
tions which they had before oſten given by their 
looks and words ; in you at this inſtant all theſe 
powers are veſted, that you may pronounce whe- 
ther we, who have ſtil] been devoted to your 
authority, would languiſh under oppreſiion ; or, 
after long perſecution, by the moſt abandoned 
citizens, at laſt be relieved by your integrity, 
virtue, and wiſdom. 

For what, my Lords, can be more irony 
what can be expreſſed or conceived more exqui- 
ſitely tormenting, than that we, whoſe ſervices 
to our country gave us a right to expect the 
higheſt honours, ſhould now be ſubjected to the 
dread of the moſt infamous puniſhment? J 
thought, indeed, that all the ſtorms and tem- 
peſts which tumultuary faction and diſtracted 
counſels raiſe, muſt break upon the head of Milo, 
becauſe he has ever patronized virtue againſt 
licentiouſneſs; but little did I imagine, when 
the affair \ was brought to a regular trial, wherein 

F 2 the 
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the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious men in Rome 
were to fit as judges, that the enemies of Milo 
ſhould harbour a thought of ſucceeding, while 
ſuch men were on the bench, in their endea- 
ours, not only to affect his life, but to ſtain his 
glory. For, my Lords, unleſs you ſhall ſee to 
the ſtrongeſt conviction, that Milo was treache- 
roũſly beſet by Clodius, I ſhall not endeavour to 
influence your judgement upon this fact, by diſ- 
playing the tribuneſhip of Milo, nor the conduct 
of his whole life, ſpent in a ſeries of ſucceſsful 
ſervices to his country: neither ſhall I plea 
the merit of thoſe ſervices as an atonement for 
one raſh action; nor ſuggeſt, that if the ſafety 


of you, who ſit on that tribunal, was incompa- 


tible with the life of Clodius, your deliverance 
was owing to the virtue of Milo, rather than the 
guardian genius of Rome. But, if the trea- 
.chery of Clod ius ſhould appear plain as the ſun 
at noon-day, I ſhall, my Lords, beg, I ſhall 
conjure you, if we have loſt all other advantages, 
that we may retain this one poor privilege of de- 
fending with impunity our lives againſt the unjuſt 
violence of our enemies. ; | 

But before I touch upon thoſe points that 
more immediately affect the preſent queſtion, 
ſome things advanced in the ſenate often by our 
enemies, by ruffians, and lately by our accuſers, 
before a certain aſſembly, are to be diſcuſſed; 
that, every medium of error being diſpelled, 
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you may judge of the naked merits of tHe cauſe; 


They, my Lords, deny that a man who con- 
feſſes he has killed another, ſhould be ſuffered to 
ſee the ſun. In what place do theſe fools think 


they are arguing ? Surely not in that city, 


where the firſt deciſion in a eapitalicaſe was upon 
the life of the brave Horatius; who, before the 
date of Roman liberty, was acquitted by the 
aſſembled Comitia of the Roman people, though 
he confeſſed that with. * own hand he had; 
killed his ſiſter. 

Where is the man who: is ignorant, 4 im 
caſes of bloodſhed, the fact is either abſolutely: 
denied, or, if admitted, maintained to be juſt 
and lawful? Were it not ſo, Africanùs mult 
be deemed. a madman-;z. whe, being publicly 
aſked by C. Carbo, the factious tribune of the- 


people, what was his opinion of the death of 


Gracchus ? anſwered, that he was lawfully⸗ 
killed. Nor can the great. Ahala Servilius,. 
P. Naſica, Opimius,. Marius, or the Senate, when 
I was Conſul, be deemed otherwiſe than crimi- 

nal, if it is a crime to put to death the aban=-- 
doned of our own country, Therefore, my 


Lords, it is not without reaſon, that ſome inge- 
nious writers have in fabulous hiſtories informed: 


us, that, when a difference of opinion aroſe with 
regard to the man who had revenged the death of 
his father, by that of the murdereſs his mother, 


the parricide was acquitted by the. oracle; an- 
Fx oracle: 


1 
oracle too, my Lords, pronounced by the God- 
deſs of Wiſdom herſelf. And if the twelve ta- 
bles have made it lawful, abſolutely and uncon— 
ditionally, to kill a thief in the night, and by 
day, in caſe he ſhall defend himſelf with a wea— 
pon; who can be ſo unreaſonable as to think 
that no circumſtance or manner attending the 


killing of any man, ought to excuſe the perſon 


who kills him, from puniſhment ? ſince it is 
plain, that the laws themſelves ſometimes put 
into our hands, the ſword which is to ſhed the 
blood of man. But if there can be a time, as 
there are many, when this is not only Jawful but 
neceſſary, it is, when force can be repelled only 
by force. When a military tribune, a relation 
of Caius Marius, attempted to pollute the body 
of a ſoldier in that general's army, the raviſher 
was killed by the foldier, who was acquitted. by 
that great man; ſince the virtuous youth choſe 
to avoid, at the hazard of his life, what he could 


not ſuffes without the violation of his honour. ' 


'To a traitor then, and a robber, what death can 
de deemed unjuſt? 5 
What avail thoſe very guards, and to wet 
purpoſ* are they ſuffered to wear ſwords, if they 
are ſuffered upon no account to uſe them? The 


law ſays, that when our life is endangered by 


| treachery, or by the inſidious attacks of robbers 


and enemies, all the means which we can uſe for 
our deliverance are juſtifiable, This, my Lords, 


"If 
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l- | js a law not adopted by cuſtom, but inherent to 
* our being; a law not received, learned, or read, 
= but an eſſential, cogenial, inſeparable character 
'y of nature; a law which we have not by inſtitu - 
- tion, but by conſtitution, not derived from autho- 
K rity, but exiſting with confciouſneſs. In ſhort, 
e my Lords, ſtatutes are ſilenced by arms; nor do 


they preſume that a man is to wait for juſtice 
from the formal deciſion of a court, while the 
ſword of violence is ready to put an end to his life. 

Even that very law which prohibits not only 
murder, but the carrying a weapon with a de- 
ſign to murder, wiſely, and in ſome meaſure 
tacitly, eſtabliſhes the right of ſelf-defence; that 
when the enquiry is not upon the manner, but 
the reaſons of a man's being killed, the perſon 
who kills another with a weapon, in ſelf-defence, 
may never, in the conſtruction of the law, be 
preſumed to wear that weapon with a murderous 
intention : this, my Lords, I hope will be ad- 
mitted as a principle; and I make no doubt of 
being able to prove my defence, if you keep in 
your eye, what it is impoſſible you ſhould loſe 
ſight of, 1 mean the lawfulneſs of killing the 
man who lies in wait to murder you. 


Ne XVI. Part 1/t of the firft ge of 


DEMOSTHENES. 


HAD we been convened, Athenians ! on ſome 
new ſubject of debate, I had waited ——_ moſt 
F 4 of 
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of the 651 perſons had declared their opinions. 
If I had approved of any thing propoſed by 
them, I ſhould have continued ſilent: if not, I 
had then attempted to ſpeak my ſentiments. But 
fince thoſe very points on which theſe ſpeakers 


have oftentimes been heard already, are at this. 


time to be conſidered ; though J have ariſen firſt, 
I preſume I may expect your pardon : for if they 
on former occaſions had adviſed the neceſſary 
meafures, ye would not have found it needful to 
confult at preſent. | 
Firſt then, Athenians ! theſe our affairs muſt 
not be thought deſperate; no, though their ſitua- 
tion ſeems entirely deplorable. For the moſt 


ſhocking circumſtance of all our paſt conduct is 


really the moſt favourable to our future expecta- 
tions. And what is this? That our own total 
indolence hath been the cauſe of all eur preſent 
difficulties. For were we thus diſtreſſed, in ſpite 
of every vigorous effort which the honour of our 
State demanded, there were then no hopes of a 
recovery. 
In the next place, reflect (you who have been 
informed by others, and you who can yourſelves 
remember) how great a power the Lacedemonians 
not long ſince poſſeſſed; and with what reſolu- 
tion, with what dignity you diſdained to act un- 
worthy of the State, but maintained the war 
againſt them for the rights of Greece. Why do 
J mention theſe —_ ? That ye may know, 


that 
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that ye may ſee, Athenians ! that if duly vigi-- 
Jant, ye cannot have any thing to fear; that if 


N. once remiſs, not any thing can happen agreeable. 
But to your deſires : witneſs the then-powerful arms 
ers of Lacedemon, which a juſt attention to your in-- 
his. tereſts enabled you to vanquiſn; and this man's 
ſt, late inſolent attempt, which our inſenſibility to- 
hey all our great concerns hath made the cauſe of. 


ary this great confuſion. 
If there be a man in this li who thinks. 


that we muſt find a: formidable enemy in Philip, 
while he views, on one hand, the numerous 
armies which attend him, and, on the other, 
the weakneſs of the State thus deſpoiled of its 
dominions, he thinks juſtly, Yet let him re- 
flect on this: there was a time, Athenians ! 
when we poſſeſſed Pydna, and. Potidæa, and: 
.Methone, and all that country round; when. 
many of thoſe ſtates now ſubjected to him were- 
free and independent, and more inclined to our. 
alliance than. to his. Had then Philip reaſoned: 
in the ſame manner, ©*-How-ſhall I dare to at- 
© tack the Athenians, whoſe garriſons command 
* my territory, while I am deſtitute of all affiſt- 
© ance !” he would not have engaged in thoſe en- 
terpriſes which are now crowned with ſucceſs ;. 
nor could he have raiſed himſelf to this pitch of 
greatneſs: No, Athenians ! he knew this well, 
that all theſe places are but prizes, laid between. 


the combatants, and ready for the conqueror z, 
Ts that 
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that the dominions of the abſent devolve natu- 
rally to thoſe who are in the field, the poſſeſſions 


of the ſupine to the active and intrepid. Ani- 


mated by theſe ſentiments, he overturns whole 
countries, he holds all people in ſubjection: 


ſome, as by the right of conqueſt; others, under 


the title of allies and confederates: for all are 


willing to confederate with thoſe whom they ſee 


prepared and reſolved to exert themſelves as they 
ought. 


And if you, my .countrymen ! will now at 


length be perſuaded to entertain the like ſenti- 
ments; if each of you, renouncing all evaſions, 
will be ready to approve himſelf an uſeful citizen, 
to the utmoſt that his ſtation and abilities de- 
mand ; if the rich will be ready to contribute, 


and the young to take the field; in one word, if 


you will be yourſelves, and baniſh thoſe vain 


hopes which every ſingle perſon entertains, that 
while ſo many others are engaged in public bu- 


ſineſs, his ſervice will not be required; you then 


(if Heaven ſo pleaſes) ſhall regain your domi- 


nions, recall thoſe opportunities your ſupineneſs 
hath neglected, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this 
man. For you are not to imagine, that, like a 
God, he is to enjoy his preſent greatneſs for 
ever, fixed and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! 


there are who hate him, who fear him, who 


envy him, even among thoſe ſeemingly the moſt 
attached to his cauſe, Theſe are paſſions com- 
E . mon 
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mon to mankind; nor muſt we think that his 


friends only are exempted from them. It is 


true they lie concealed at preſent, as our indo- 


lence deprives them of all reſource. But let us 
ſhake off this indolence ! for you ſee how we are 
ſituated; you ſec the outrageous arrogance of this 
man, who does not leave it to your choice whe- 


ther you ſhall act, or remain quiet; but braves 


you with his menaces, and talks (as we are in- 
formed) in a ſtrain of the higheſt extravagance; 
and is not able to reſt ſatisfied with his preſent 
acquiſitions, but is ever in purſuit of further con- 


queſts; and, while we ſit down inactive and irre- 


ſolute, incloſes us on all ſides with his toils. 
When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when 


will you exert your vigour > When rouſed by 


ſome event? When forced by ſome neceflity ? 


What then are we to think of our preſent condi- 


tion? To freemen, the diſgrace attending 

miſconduct, is, in my opinion, the moſt urgent 
neceſſity. Or ſay, is it your ſole ambition to 
wander through the public places, each enquiring 
of the other, What new advices?” Can any 


thing be more new, than that a man of Mace- 


don ſhould conquer the Athenians! and give law 
to Greece — “ ls Philip dead? No, but in 


great danger.” '—How are you concerned in thoſe 
rumours ? Suppoſe he ſhould meet ſome fatal 


ſtroke, you would ſoon raiſe up another Philip, 
if your intereſts are thus regarded, For it is not 
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to his own ſtrength that he ſo much owes his 


elevation, as to our ſupineneſs. And, ſhould 
ſome accident affect him, ſhould fortune, who 


| hath ever been more careful of the State than 


we ourſelves, now repeat her favours ; (and may 
the thus crown them !) be aſſured of this, that 


by being on the ſpot, ready to take advantage of 
the confuſion, you will every where be abſolute 


maſters, But in your preſent diſpoſition, even if 
a favourable juncture ſhould preſent you with 


Amphipolis, you could not take poſſeſſion of it, 


while this ſuſpence prevails in your deſigns ; and 
in your councils. 

And now, as to the neceſſity of a general vi- 
gour and alacrity, of this you muſt be fully 
perſuaded : this point therefore I ſhall urge no 
further. But the nature of the armament, 


which, I think, will extricate you from the pre- 


ſent difficulties, the numbers to be raiſed, the 
ſubſidies required for their ſupport, and all the 


other neceſſaries; how they may (in my opinion) 


be beſt and moſt expeditiouſly provided; theſe 
things I ſhall endeavour to explain.—But here 
I make this requeſt, Athenians ! that you would 
not be too precipitate, but ſuſpend your judge- 


ment til] you have heard me fully, And if, at 


firſt, I ſeem to propoſe a new kind of armament, 
let it not be thought that I am delaying your 
affairs. For it is not they who cry out, In- 


ſtantly - this moment!“ whoſe counſels ſuit the 
preſent 


* » 
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preſent juncture (as it is not poſſible to repel 
violences already committed, by any occafional 
detachment); but he who will ſhew you, of what 
kind that armament muſt be, how great, and 
how ſupported, which may ſubſiſt until we yield 
to peace, or till our enemies ſink beneath our 
arms: for thus only can we be ſecured from fu- 
ture dangers.— Theſe things, I think, I can 
point out: not that I would prevent any other 
perſon from declaring his opinion. Thus far am 
I engaged : how I can acquit myſelf, will im- 


mediately appear: to your judgements I appeal, 


Ne XVII. Part 2d ef CiCER0's Oration 


I COME now to conſider an objection which 
is frequently in the mouths of Milo's enemies ; 


that the killing of Clodius was declared by the 


ſenate to be an act of treaſon againſt the com- 
monwealth. But, my Lords, how often did the 
ſenate, not only ſolemnly, but zealouſly approve 
the action! How often was this affair canvaſſed 
in that aſſembly! How great was the ſatisfac- 
tion of the whole order! How loud, how unre- 
ſerved their applauſe! When in the fulleſt houfe 
were found four, or at moſt five, ſenators, who 
did not take the part of Milo! For the truth of 
this, my Lords, I appeal to the ſhort-lived ha- 
rangues of that ſcorched tribune, in which he 
every 
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every day invidiouſly alledged, that the ſenators 
decreed not according to their own ſentiments, 


but in compliance with my direction; and daily 


inveighed againſt my power. If you chooſe to 
call it power, rather than a reaſonable degree of 
authority in a rightful cauſe, to which one may 
have a title by extraordinary ſervices to his coun- 


try; or a moderate credit with worthy men, on 
account of my painful endeavours to promote 


the public good; you may term it ſo, provided 
I ſhall always exert it in protection of the vir- 
tuous againſt the fury of the wicked. 

But this ſpecial commiſſion, though I am far 
from ſaying it is iniquitous, was what the ſenate 


never thought fit to grant; becauſe many laws 
and precedents, both with regard to riots and 


murders, are extant. Nor indeed was that aſſem- 


| bly ſo deeply affected by the death of Clodius, 


as to iſſue out any ſuch extraordinary commiſſion. 


For who can imagine that the ſenate, who was 


deprived of the power of judging him upon the 
commiſſion of an inceſtuous whoredom, would 
grant any extraordinary commiſſion for inquiring 


into the circumſtances of his death? But Why 


then (may it be ſaid) did the ſenate adjudge the 


burning of the court, the attack upon the houſe 
of Lepidus, and this very bloodſhed, to be acts 
of treaſon againſt the commonwealth ? Becauſe 
all acts of violence committed in a free State, by 


one citizen againſt another, are, in the eye of 
| the 
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the law, preſumed to be committed againſt the 
State. | 

For though ſuch a defence againſt violence is 
never deſirable, yet ſometimes it may be una- 
voidable ; nay even on the days when the Grac- 
chi were killed, and when the armed force of 
Saturninus was ſuppreſſed, when, though all was 
done for the public welfare, yet the republic 
received a wound, Therefore I was of opinion, 


that, when it appeared a man was killed on the 


Appian way, the perſon who acted on the defen- 
five, was guilty of no act of treaſon againſt the 
State. But, as the caſe included a charge of pre- 
meditated violence, I reſerved the cognizance of 


that to the proper judges, and I admitted of the 


fact. And, if the fury of that ſeditious tribune 
nad ſuffered the ſenate to act according to its own 


| ſentiments, we ſhould at this time have had no 


new commiſſion for a trial; for the ſenate was 
coming to a reſolution, that the affair ſhould 


only be ſpecially tried, according to our an- 


cient laws. 

The vote was divided, at whoſe requeſt I ſhall 
not ſay ; for it is unneceſſary to diſplay the per- 
ſonal faults of every man, Thus the authority 
remaining in the ſenate was by a mercenary inter- 
poſition aboliſhed. 

But it may be ſaid, that Pompey, by the bill 
which he brought in, had an eye both to the 
action and its motives ; for its enacting clauſes 

related 


— 
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related to the bloodſhed committed in the Appian 
way, where Publius Clodius was killed. But 
what did it enact? Why, that it might be tried. 
What was to be tried? Whether it was com- 
mitted. Nobody diſputes that it was. Then, 
by whom? That we likewiſe confeſs. Thus 


Pompey perceived, though the fact was con- 


felled, yet that ſtill a matter of law might ariſe 
to acquit the priſoner. I ſay, that, unleſs Pom- 
pey had been ſenſible that the priſoner, upon. 
confeſſion, might be acquitted, when he per- 
ceived that we confeſſed, he would never have 
ordered a new commiſſion for a trial, nor have 
put, my Lords, into your hands a ſaving as well 


as a condemning letter. Surely to me, Pompey 


ſeems not only to have decreed nothing harſh 
againſt Milo, but his deciſion appears to direct 
you in the point which you ought principally to 
have in view : for, to grant a perſon, who is 
convicted of a fact upon his own confeſſion, the 
liberty of making his own defence, is a plain. 
implication that the judges are of opinion, that 
the inquiry ought not to be upon the matter of 


fact, but of law. Now Pompey is at freedom 


candidly to declare, whether his proceeding in 
this affair was from a regard to the memory of 
Clodius, or to the neceſſity of the juncture. 

M. Druſus, a tribune of the people, a man of 


the higheſt quality, an aſſertor, nay, in theſe 


days, almoſt the protector of the rights of- the 
| ſenate, 
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ſenate, and uncle to the brave Marcus Cato, one 
of our judges, was killed in his own houſe. But 
the people never intermeddled with the inquiry 
into this murder, nor did the ſenate grant any 
extraordinary commiſſion for a trial on that ac- 
count. We have heard from our fathers the 
grief, the conſternation, which appeared in this 
city, when Publius Africanus in the night-time 
was aſſaſſinated, as he repoſed on his own bed. 
What breaſt then was ſo obdurate as not to ſigh, 
what heart ſo inſenſible as not to grieve, that a 
man whom the wiſhes of mankind, could wiſhes 
have prevailed, would have rendered immortal, 
ſhould be cut off before the natural courſe of his 
life was fulfilled ? 

Was then no new trial granted for inquirng 
into the death of Africanus? None. Why? 
Becauſe murder is equally heinous in its own 
nature, whether it is the fate of the eminent or 
the obſcure. A difference indeed lies in the two 
characters; but the impious murder of the one 
is ſubjected to the ſame penalty, and judged by 
the ſame laws, with that of the other ; unleſs it 
be ſaid that the crimes of a parricide receive ſome 
aggravation from his killing a ſenator, beyond 
what they would have admitted of, had he been 
the murderer of a private perſon; or that the 
circumſtances of the death of Clodius were more 
heinous, as he fell upon the monuments of his 
family; for that too. has been inſiſted upon ; as 

if 
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perſon was of ſuch dignity, if ever any juncture 


„ 


if the great Appius Cœcus nad paved that road, 


not to be a conveniency and an ornament to his 


country, but as a ſanCtuary to ſcreen the felonies 


of his poſterity. 

When P. Clodius on the hw road killed 
M. Papirius, that accompliſhed Roman knight, 
his crime muſt paſs unpuniſhed; for, as he was 
a perſon of quality, he had only killed a Roman 


knight upon the monuments of his own family. 


What a fruitful ſource of declamation has this 
Appian name afforded! While it was ſtained 
with the murder of a brave and an innocent man, 
it was never mentioned; but now, that it is 
diſcoloured with the blood of a robber and a 
murderer, it is become a common- place of con- 


verſation. But why do I dwell upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances? When a ſlave of P. Clodius was 


ſeized in the temple of Caſtor, where he had 


been placed to aſſaſſinate Pompey, the wretch 
_ confeſſed the deſign, as they were wreſting the 


dagger out of his hand. Pompey afterwards 


abſented from the forum, he abſented from the 


ſenate, he abſented from the public, and thought 
fit to put himſelf under the protection of the 
wall and gates of his houſe, rather than of the 


laws and judges of his country. But did any 
law at that time paſs? Was any extraordinary 


commiſſion for a trial then granted? Yet if ever 
any circumſtance was ſo affecting, if ever any 
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was of ſuch importance, as to make that mea- 
ſure expedient; in this caſe they ſtrongly ope- 
rated: a traitor was poſted in the forum, even in 
the threſhold of the ſenate-houſe, with a deſign to 
aſſaſſinate the man upon whoſe life the preſerva- 
tion of the State depended, and at a juncture too, 
ſo critical to the republic, that, had he then fal- 
len, not only this city, but the body of the Ro- 
man Empire, muſt have ſhared in his fate. And 
did he eſcape puniſhment, only becauſe his de- 
ſigns proved abortive? As if the laws of Rome 
were to regard, not the intention of the crimi- 
nal, but the ſucceſs of his crime. The villany 
not being penetrated, did indeed alleviate the 
grief of the public, but never could extenuate 
che guilt of the villain. 
How often, my Lords, have I myſelf eſcaped 
the threatening ſword, and butchering hand of 
Clodius! And if I had not owed my ſafety ta 
my own, or-my country's good fortune, where 
is the man who would have procured an extraor- 
dinary trial upon my death? | 
But it is weak in me to preſume to compare a 
| Druſus, an Africanus, a Pompey, or a Cicero, 
7, to Clodius ; their lives could eaſily be diſpenſed 
with : but, at the thought of the death of Clo- 
dius, the ſenate is afflicted ; the whole equeſtrian 
order grieved ; the city all of a ſudden is ſtruck 
with age and infirmity; the Roman corporations 
are in mourning ; ; our colonies in conſternation; 
0 even 
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even the fields themſelves regret the loſs of a 
| citizen ſo benevolent, ſo upright, and ſo hu- 


mane. Theſe were not, my Lords, indeed they 
were not, the reaſons why Pompey thought 
himſelf obliged! to order a commiſſion for a ſpe- 
cial trial. But that prudent perſon, who is en- 
dued with an almoſt divine penetration, compre- 


| kended many points within his view. 


He reftected that Clodius had been his enemy, 
that Milo was his friend; and juſtly dreaded, 
that, if he appeared to ſhare in the general joy, 
he might appear inſincere in the ties of a * 
cemented friendſhip. 

He had. a great many other cireumſtances in 


his eye, but this efpecially;—that though he was 


obliged to enact with ſeverity, yet that you, 
my Lords, would judge with courage. He 
therefore choſe for judges the very lights of our 
moſt. illuſtrious bodies; nor, as has been falfely 


aſſerted, did ho keep my friends out of the com- 


miſſion. This is what that excellent” perſon 
never had in his thoughts; and, if he confined. 


his choice of the judges to men of probity and 


honour, he could not have had it in his power. 


My intereſt, my Lords, is not confined to my 
intimate friends, who cannot be numerous, be- 


cauſe the endearing familiarities of life can never 
be very extenſive; but, if I have any intereſt, 
it is owing to the connections which my public 


the 
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the commonwealth. As Pompey, therefore, wiſe- 


ly thought that his reputation was intereſted in 
chooſing the beſt from among all good men te 
ſit upon that tribunal, he was under a neceſſity 
of chooſing my friends. 
In making you, Lucius Domitius, the preſi- 
dent of this court, he conſulted nothing but 
equity, reſolution, humanity, and honour. By 


his law he enacted, that the preſident of this 


couit ſhould be a perſon of conſular dignity ; be- 
cauſe, I ſuppole, he held it as a maxim, that men 
of diſtinction ought to be proof againſt the at- 
tacks both of an inconſtant populace and a de- 
ſperate faction: and that he diſtinguiſhed you 
from the reſt of your order, is owing to the 
many conſpicuous proofs, which from your early 
youth you have given of your contempt of popu» 
lar madneſs. 


Ne XVIII. Part 2d of the firſt Philippic of 


DEMOSTHENES. 


FIRST then, Athenians! I ſay that you 
ſhould fit out fifty ſhips of war; and then re- 
ſolve, that on the firſt emergency you will em- 
bark yourſelves. To theſe I inſiſt that you muſt 
add tranſport and other neceſſary veſlels ſufficient 


for half our horſe, Thus far we ſhould be pro- 


vided again{t thoſe ſudden excurſions from his 


own kingdom to Thermopylæ, to the Cherſo- 
neſus, 
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neſus, to Olynthus, to whatever places he thinks 
proper. For of this he ſhould neceſſarily be per- 


85 ſuaded, that poſſibly you may break out from this 


immoderate indolence, and fly to ſome ſcene of 
action: as you did to Eubœa; and formerly, as 
we are told, to Haliartus; and but now, to Ther- 


mopylz. But although we ſhould not act with 


all this vigour (which yet I muſt regard as our 
indiſpenſable duty), ſtill the meaſures I propoſe 
will have their uſe : as his fears may keep him 
quiet, when he knows we are prepared (and this 
he will know, for there are e, to many among 
ourſelves, who inform him of every thing): or if 
he ſhould deſpiſe our armament, his ſecurity may 
prove fatal to him; as it will be abſolutely in our 
power, at the firſt favourable juncture, to make 
a deſcent upon his own coaſts. 

Theſe then are the reſolutions I propoſe, theſe 
the proviſions it will become you to make. And 
I pronounce it ſtill farther neceſſary to raiſe ſome 
other forces which may haraſs him with perpetual 
incurſions. Talk not of your ten thouſands, or 
twenty thouſands of foreigners ; of thoſe armies 
which appear ſo magnificent on paper; but let 
them be the natural forces of the State : and if 
you chuſe a ſingle perſon, if a number, if this 
particular man, or whomever you appoint as ge- 


neral, let them be entirely under his guidance 
and authority. I alſo move you, that ſubſiſtance 


be provided for them. But, as to the quality, the 
| : numbers, 
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numbers, the maintenance of this body, how 
are theſe points to be ſettled? -I now proceed to 
ſpeak of each of them diſtinctly. | 

The body of infantry therefore—But here give 
me leave to warn you of an error which hath often 
proved injurious to you. Think not that your 


preparations ever can be too magnificent: great 
and terrible in your decrees ; in execution weak 


and contemptible, Let your preparations, let 
your ſupplies at firſt be moderate; and add to theſe, 


if you find them not ſufficient, —I ſay then, that 
the whole body of infantry ſhould be two thou- 


ſand : of theſe, that five hundred ſhould be Athe- 
nians, of ſuch an age as you ſhall think proper; 
and with a ſtated time for ſervice, not long, but 
ſuch as that others may have their turn of duty. 
Let the reſt be formed of foreigners. To theſe 


' you are to add two hundred horſe, fifty of them 


at leaſt Athenians ; ; to ſerve in the ſame manner 


as the foot. For theſe you are to provide tranſ- 


ports.—And now, what farther preparations ?— 
Tenlight gallies. For, as he hath a naval power, 


w2 muſt be provided with light veſſels, that our 


troops may have a ſecure convoy. 

But whence are theſe forces to be ſubſiſted? 
This I ſhall explain, when I have firſt given my 
reaſons, why I think ſuch numbers ſufficient, and 
why I have adviſed that we ſhould ſerve in per- 
ſon. As to the numbers, Athenians ! my reaſon 


is this: it is not, at preſent, -in our power to 


provide 
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provide a force able to meet him in the open field ; 


but we muſt haraſs him by depradations : thus 


the war muſt be carried on at firſt, We there- 
fore capnot think of raiſing a prodigious army 


{for ſuch we have neither pay nor proviſions) ; nor 
muſt our forces be abſolutely mean. 
' propoſed that citizens ſhould join in the ſervice, 


And J have 


and help to man our fleet; becauſe I am informed 
that, ſome time ſince, the State maintained a body 
of auxiliaries at Corinth, which Polyſtratus 
commanded, and Iphicrates, and Chabrias, and 


ſome others; that you yourſelves ſerved with 


them; and that the united efforts of theſe auxiliary 


and domeſtic forces gained a conſiderable victory 


over the Lacedemonians. But, ever fince our 
armies have been formed of foreigners alone, 


their victories have been over our allies and con- 
federates; while our enemies have ariſen to an 


extravagance of power. 


And theſe armies, with 
ſcarcely the flighteſt attention to the ſervice af the 


State, ſail off to fight for Artabazus, or any other 
perſon ; and their general follows them: nor 


ſhould we wonder at it ; for he cannot command, 
who cannot pay his ſoldiers, What then do J 
recommend ? That you ſhould take away all pre- 


tences both from generals and from ſoldiers, by 


a regular payment of the army, and by incorpo- 
rating domeſtic forces with the auxiliaries, to be 
as it were inſpectors into the conduct of the com- 
manders, For at preſent our manner of acting 
| 18 
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: is even ridiculous. If a man ſhould aſk, © Are 
: <« you at peace, Athenians ? the anſwer would 
immediately be, By no means: we are at war 

: « with Philip. Have not we choſen the uſual 
4 | generals and officers both of horſe and foot?“ 
f And of what uſe are all theſe, except the ſingle per- 
| ſons whom you ſend to the field? The reſt attend 
þ your prieſts in their proceſſions; ſo that, as if 

you formed ſo many men of clay, you make your 
officers for ſhow, and not for ſervice. My coun- 
4 trymen ! ſhould not all theſe generals have been 
3 choſen from your own body, all theſe ſeveral offi- 
| cers from your own body, that our force might 
7 be. really Athenian ? And yet, for an expedition 
n in favour of Lemnos, the general muſt be a ci- 
: tizen ; while troops, engaged in defence of our 
- own territories, are commanded by Menelaus, 
5 | ſay not this to detract from his merit; but to 
h whomſoever this command had been intruſted, 
ſurely he ſhould have derived it from your voices, 


Perhaps you. are fully ſenſible of theſe truths ; 
but would rather hear me upon another point; 
that of the ſupplies 5 what we are to raiſe, and 
from what funds. To this I now proceed. — 
The ſum, therefore, neceſſary for the mainte- 
nance of thefe forces, that the ſoldiers may be 
ſupplied with grain, is ſomewhat above ninety 
talents, To the ten gallies, forty talents, that 
each veſſel] may have a monthly allowance of 
twenty minæ; to the two thouſand foot, the 
— 0 5 ſame 
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ſame ſum, that each ſoldier may receive ten 


drachmæ a month for corn; to the two hun. 
dred horſe, for a monthly allowance of thirty 
drachmæ each, twelve talents, And let it not 
be thought a ſmall convenience, that the ſoldiers 


are ſupplied with grain; for J am clearly ſatis- 


fied, that, if ſuch a proviſion be made, the war 
itſelf will ſupply them with every thing elſe, fo 


as to complete their appointment, and this with- 


out any injury to the Greeks or allies : and I my- 
ſelf am ready to ſail with them, and to anſwer 


for the conſequence with my life, ſhould it prove 


otherwiſe, From what funds the ſum which [ 


propoſe may be ſupplicd, ſhall now be explained, 


Here the Secretary reads the . for raift ing the 
ſupplies, &c.] 


"Theſe are the ſupplies, Athenians! in our 
power to raiſe. And, when you come to give 


your voices, determine upon ſome effectual pro- 


viſion, that you may oppoſe Philip, not by de- 


crees and letters only, but by actions. And, in 


my opinion, your plan of operation, and every 
thing relating to your armament, will be much 
more happily adjuſted, if the ſituation of the 


country which is to be the ſcene of action, be 


taken into the account; and if you reflect, that 
the winds and ſeaſons have greatly contributed to 
the rapidity of Philip's conqueſts ; that he watches 
the blowing of the Eteſians, and the ſeverity of 
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the winter; and forms his ſieges, when it is im- 


poſſible for us to bring up our forces. It i is your 


part then to conſider this, and not to carry on 
the war by occaſional detachments (they wil! 
ever arrive too late),-but by a regular army con- 
ſtantly kept up. And for winter quarters, you 
may command Lemnos, and Thaſſus, and Scia- 
thus, and the adjacent iſlands; in which there 
are ports and proviſions, and all things neceſſary 
for the ſoldiery, in abundance. As to the ſeaſon 
of the year in which we may land. our forces 
with the greateft eaſe, and be in no danger from 
the winds, either upon the coaſts to which we 
are bound, or at the entrance of thoſe harbours 
where we may put in for proviſions—this will be 
eaſily diſcovered. In what manner, and at what 


time, our forces are to act, their General will 
determine, according to the junctures of affairs, 


What you are to perform, on your part, is con- 
tained in the decree J have now propoſed, And, 
if you will be perſuaded, Athenians ! firſt, to 
raiſe the ſupplies which I have recommended ; 


then to proceed to your other preparations, your 


inſantry, navy, and cavalry; and laſtly, to con- 
fine your forces, by a law, to that ſervice which 
is appointed to them; reſerving the care and diſ- 
tribution of the money to yourſelves, and ſtrictly 
examining into the conduct of the General; — 
then your time will be no longer waſted in cn 
tinual debates upon the ſame ſubject, and ſcarcel 
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to any purpoſe; then you will deprive him of the , 
moſt conſiderable of his revenues: for his arms 
are now {upported by ſeizing and making prizes 


of thoſe who paſs the ſeas.—But is this all !— 

No.—You ſhall alſo be ſecure from his attempts: 
not as when ſome time ſince he fell on Lemnos 
and Imbrus, and carried away your citizens in 


chains; not as when he ſurprized your veſſels at 


Geraſtus, and ſpoiled them of an unſpeakable 


quantity of riches ; not as when lately he made a 


deſcent on the coaſt of Marathon, and carried off 
our ſacred galley : while you could neither op- 
poſe theſe inſults, nor detach your forces at ſuch 
junctures as were thought convenient. 


No XIX. Mr. Fox, on Eaſt India ”_ 
1783. 
I AM really ſurprized, that notwithſtanding 


the various objections that have been ſtated to this 
bill, on a former day, Lfind myſelf this day at- 


- tacked upon a ground which I had leaſt expected, 
The violation of charters, the deſpotiſm and op- 
preſſion of the bill, were topics which I appre- 

| hended would have been principally dwelt on this 


day :—but I find that theſe grounds are nearly 
abandoned, and that now I am to be attacked 
on that ſide where I felt myſelf molt ſtrong: 
yet I will confeſs that I am ſorry I am fe frong 
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weakneſs of the Company. It was an old and a 
politic cuſtom with Miniſters, in talking in Par- 
liament in the time of war, of the ſtrength and 
reſources of the different bodies of the commu- 
nity, to deſcribe them as if they were in the moſt 
proſperous and flouriſhing condition ; and per- 
haps I ſhould myſelf conform to that cuſtom, 
if the country was now involved in war. The ſitu- 
ation of the country, however, is fuch, as would 
not now allow the practice of thoſe deceptions. 
We could only aſſiſt the nation, by knowing and 
declaring what the amount of its diſtreſs was. 
Had not this been the caſe ;—had not the moſt 
urgent neceſſity impelled, I never would have 
brought in ſuch a bill as that under diſcuſſion. 
The bill was a child, not of choice, but of ne- 
ceſſity. In like manner the anſwer I was about 
to give to the Directors ſtate of the Company's 
affairs, was not a matter of option, but a mat- 
ter which I could not avoid, in juſtice to the 
Company,—in juſtice to myſelf, —and, in juſtice 
to the world. I aſſure the Houſe at the ſame 
time, that though my defence muſt ariſe from 
that weakneſs, I wiſh moſt ſincerely that I had 
no ſuch ground of defence; the weakneſs of a 
Company ſo connected with the public, is not 
a theme which can afford any ſatisfaction: but 
as I would ſtake my reputation on the neceſſity of | 
the meaſure I propoſed, ſo it affords me, as far | 
as my character is concerned, ſome ſatisfaction, 


that I can find in the Company's own accounts, 
G 3 ſub=- 
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fſubſtantial proofs of the neceſſity of a parliamen- 
tary interpoſition. But I confeſs, that while an 
honourable and learned gentleman, who fits op- 
Poſite to me now, and who is likely to do fo on 
all occaſions, { Mr. Dundas, the late Lord Adv:- 
cate of Scotland, who ſat on the Oppoſition fide if 
the Houſe, cloſe by Mr. Pitt] and other honourable 
gentlemen in this Houſe, could be appealed to ag N 
evidence of the alarming ſtate of the affairs of 
the Company, I had not imagined that any long 
or elaborate proof, that they were not in a pro- 
ſperous condition, would be neceſſary. Gen- 
tlemen will find tliat there was no occaſion for 
them to lament, that the account which had 
been delivered in at the bar, by the Eaſt India 
Company's Accountant, had not been read by 
the Clerk, as I ſhall, in the courſe of my ſpeech, 
be obliged to touch upon molt of the points that 
it contains, In this account I find many things 
inſerted which ought to have been omitted, and 
many things omitted which ought to have been 
inſerted, Through theſe inſertions, and theſe 
omiſſions, the Company's affairs are made to 
appear in a much more favourable point of view 
than I believe they will be ſeen in, when I ſhall 
have ſtated the different exceptions that J have to 
Ft their account: but | beg leave again to call to 
— 1 the recollection of the Houſe, that I did not 
al ſtand pledged to prove that theſe were actual 
| errors in the account, It might be regularly 
. calc u- 
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calculated, and the ſums very properly caſt | up. 
] do not venture to ſay that there are poſitive 
falſehoods in the ſtatement ; all that I ſaid, and 
all that I pledged for, was, that I would ſtate 
rational objections to articles in this account, to 
the amount of more than twelve millions. "Theſe 
objections may not convince the Houſe—they 
' convince me. TI beg that gentleman will go 
along with me in the ſtatement, and put down 
the articles as I enumerate them ; for,in ſo com- 
plicated a matter, ha cannot follow me with 
memory. 

The firſt article in the account, held out as 
the property of the Company, is G 4, 200, ooo, as 
the debt due to the Company from Government, 
at three per cent. intereſt. To this article I do 
not object: but I muſt make this obſervation; 
that this ſum is to be conſidered as property held 
in the funds of the country, as not otherwiſe 
available to the individual than in reſpect to the 
annual intereſt, for there is no obligation of pay- 
ment; they could not force the production of it; 
they could not make Government come to a ſet- 
tlement with them; but they ſtand exactly like 
the other creditors of the public, ſecure of the 


intereſt, but not armed with powers to come 


when they pleaſe at the principal. Another ob- 
ſervation too occurs on this. They take and 
ſtate this ſum with evident error. Surely it is 
no otherways to be eſtimated, than as they can 

G 4 carry 
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their ſtock to market. They are not to ſet it 
- down in this ſtatement of their property at the 
| nominal amount, but at the marketable value of 
| the commodity. The marketable value of the 
| commodity is three-tifths of the nominal value, 
| Hh and at no more ought they te have ſtated this 


—— — — Yoda — 
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i} ſum of property, becauſe for no more is the 
i principal available in their preſent circumſtances, 
| | It is very true, that this money was to be repaid 
3 to the Company, if Government ſhould ever put 
an end to the monopoly which the Company en- 
| joyed of the trade to India. In that caſe, the 
. full ſum of { 4,200,000 muſt of courſe be paid; 
| | but as the money was lent, and that Government 
was never to repay the principal, if they choſe, 
while they continued the monopoly, I muſt fay, 
it was not ſo very fair to ſtate the ſum lent at the 
full value of £ 4,200,000 : for if the monopoly 
ſhould, in any caſe, be annihilated, without the 
will of Government, then the money could not 
be called for; and if the Company wiſhed to 
ſell their intereſt in that loan, which was ſunk 
in the three per cents, they would of courſe loſe 
about two-fifths of the whole ; and therefore the 
account ſhould, in candour, have ſtated, that 
towards paying their debts, they had in the three 
per cent, ſtock a property that would ſell for 
oo. 
1 The next article is of a very ſingular nature 
1 indeed, and gives the Houſe. a ſpecimen of the 
1 | principle 
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principle on which this account is made up. A 


charge is made on Government of { 260,687 for 
the ſubſiſtance of priſoners in the war which 
concluded in 1763. To this article I did not 
mean to object, as a debt deſperate, and to be 
altogether ſtruck out: but, in their preſent emer- 
gency, is it to be conſidered as an article of 


available property? This claim was made on 


France immediately on the concluſion of the war 
in 1763, and for fifteen years in ſucceſſion, that 
is, until the commencement of the laſt war. 
The payment of the ſum was conſtantly ſought 


for, and as ſtedfaſtly denied. Now, though I 


for my own part would promiſe and pledge my- 


ſelf to the Company, that I would exert every 


effort of my mind and power to accompliſh this 


payment, though there is a negociation at this 
inſtant going on at Paris for the payment of it, 


and though I would pledge myſelf alſo for the 
_ exertion and activity of the Noble Duke now at 


Paris on the ſubject, till I aſk if a ſum which 
had been contended for in vain for ſo long a 
time, is to be aſſumed in ſuch an account as 
available property ? = 
The next article of £ 139,877 for expences on 


the Manilla expedition, and of G 21,447 for hoſ- 


pita] expences, bear the ſame complexion. They 
are all ſums which have been in contention for 
ſo. long a time, that, though they may be fairly 
due, they cannot be eſtimated as property at 

| Gs hand 
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14 hand, in fund, or come- atable ;*they have been 
If - diſallowed by every ſucceeding Treaſury, in- 
cluding even that of the Earl of Shelburne, I 
1 therefore beg to aſk the Houle, whether theſe 
three ſums, making / 422,011, ought to have 
been brought forward in the preſent ſtatement as 
property applicable to the diſcharge of their 
debts ? 
The next article is under the head of -caſh, 
| which is ſtated in money, in bonds paid in at the 
| ſales, and again to be iſſued, and in debentures 
N and cuſtom notes, to amount to { 6:9 954. Now 
| 14 to this I have an objection. The bonds are here 
[ 1 Rated as caſh; and no notice is taken of a very 
1 material article, which is the diſcount, on their 
being iſſued again. They bear a very conſidera— 
i ble diſcount ; and an allowance ſhould have been 
tt made for this difcount, which they muſt ſuffer, 
on their being again iſſued. I hey cannot take 
any advantage of them but by iſſuing them anew, 
and they muſt be iſſued at a diſcount: inſtead 
therefore of ſtating them on this ſide of the ac- 
count as caſh, and charging them on the other 
| fide as debts againſt themſelves, they ought to | 
1 have ſtated merely the amount of the diſcount as 
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| an item againſt themſelves on the debtor ſide of | 
| 't the account. | 
1 The next ſum is ſtated to be due for goods 0 
| ſold, but, not delivered, { 553,258. To this 1 
1 have no objection. The next article is the t 


value 
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value of the goods in the warehouſes, of which 
the freights and duties are paid, { 2,502,000. 
This I did not conſider as proper to be taken in 
the way which they have taken it, It is to be 
inquired, whether they can diſpoſe of this pro- 
perty, and then whether they can make it pro- 
ductive, and to the amount at which they have 
taken it :—though I do not believe that they 
can, yet I do not object to this article. At the 
ſame time it might have been proper for them to 
have ſtated the amount, without the cuſtoms. 
They charge themſelves with the cuſtoms on the 
other ſide, indeed ; but, to have made the account 
regular, the ſum ſhould have been regularly {tated | 
here without the double entry. | | 
'The next is the merchandiſe exported to India, 
but not included in the property here, as not 
being yet arrived, / 1,219,091. When a man 
is making out a ſtate of accounts, to prove that 
he has in hand a ſufficient quantity of goods, 
which he could immediately, or in a reaſonable 
time, convert into money, one might be a little 
ſurpriſed to find him enumerating articles which, | 
in their nature, could not be converted into | 
money; and yet the Company have acted pre- ] 
ciſely in this manner; for they ſtate, that mer- 
chandiſe to the amount of { 1,219,091, has been 
exported to India, but not included in the ac- 
counts of property there, not being arrived when 
they were made up. Now in this account are 
included 
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1 ] 
included military ſtores, to the amount of about 
half that ſum, which were not to be uſed for 
any mercantile purpoſe, but were to be, if they 
had not already been conſumed by the army. To 
the ſum therefore of at leaſt 600, ooo in this 
article, I would certainly except: it forms no 

_ part of the means of the Company to pay their 
preſent debts,” and therefore ought not to have 
been included in an account of ways and means, 
They could not bring them to any market, and 
they were not to be taken as available property. 
On this article, therefore, I take / Goo, ooo. 
The next ſum is for ſilver remaining in the Trea- 
ſury, £1,c909. The only notice which I mean to 
take of this article is, to declare my aſtoniſh- 
ment, or rather indeed not my aſtoniſhment, but 
to point it out as a fact which proves my ſtate- 
ment of their finances to be right. After enu- 
merating their millions afloat, their millions in 
the warehouſe, they come to the calculation of 
their ſpecie, and it amounts to the ſum of {1co0. 

| This reminds me of an article in one of our 
great Bard's beſt plays, where, ſpeaking of one 
| of his beſt characters, it is ſaid—ſo much for 
ſack; ſo much for ſugar; ſo much for burnt 
1. hock; ſo much for this, and ſo much ſor that: 
0 but for the ſolid—the ſubſtantial—the ſtaff of 
life—bread, one halſpenny. So it is with this 
flouriſhing Company : they have millions of 
| bonds, of debts; but of filyer they have one 
ſolitary thouſand pounds. 
| 
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The next article is for the advance of freight, 
to be deducted on the arrival of the ſhips, 
£x72,334+ To this article I have very great and 
ſolid objections : it is a piece of complete and 
moſt unpardonable fallacy. They ſtate, in their 
favour, the advanced freight which they have 
paid; but they have not taken againſt them, on 
the other fide, the ſum of freight and demurrage 
which they will have to pay. To ſhow the fal- 
lacy of this article, I would ſuppoſe that I had 
(looo to pay on my note next Monday, of 
which, however, I had already advanced / 100: 
in eſtimating this account I took to my favour the 
{ 100 which I had paid, but took no notice, nor 
made any proviſion for the { goo which I had to 
pay. The Company have advanced the freight 
on fifty- three ſhips : of theſe, fourteen have come 
home, and there are ſtill thirty-nine ſhips be- 
hind; but of theſe, two have been burnt and 

blown up: ſo that there remain thirty-ſeven 
ſhips in India, and coming home, on which 
the remaining freight and demurrage is to be 
paid ; and this is to be eſtimated at £ 50,000 a 
ſhip. So that, inſtead of this ſum which they 
have taken to their credit, they are to be charged 
in this account with { 1,850,000, for which 
they are bound, and which they muſt pay. This 
I call a very unpardonable fallacy. I defire to 
know what Parliament would think of any 
reſponſible miniſter, paymaſter, or ſervant, who | 
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1 
ſhould act in this manner. Or is it poſſible, 
that any man appointed under the preſent bill, 
and accountable to this Houle, could preſent an 
account ſo miſerably deficien: as this is. 

The next ſum is a ſmall charge for their ſhip- 


| ping in England; it is only { 12,3c0; and 


I might ſay, de minimis non curat pretor - but 
{till I muſt ſay a few words on the ſubject, as it 


ſhows to what ſhift the Company thought them- 


ſelves driven, when they would ſuffer ſuch an 


article to be brought into an account ; it could 
be merely for the purpoſe of ſwelling, at all 


events, the total. This ſum is eſtimated to be the 


value of ſhips and veſſels employed by the Com- 


pany in England. The meaning of this is, that 
the ſale of theſe veſſels would produce that ſum: 
but as ſuch a ſale could be thought of only in 
caſe the Company were going to ſell off all their 
Rock, and give up buſineſs, I would object to 


the article; becauſe as nothing could be farther 


from my intention than to diſſolve the Company, 
ſo no ſuch ſale can take place while they exiſt. 
The article of { 253,616 is exceptionable on the 
ſame ground: the Company's houſes and build- 
ings in London are eſtimated at that ſum; but, as 
they are not to be ſold, I would object to the 


carrying of that ſum to the account of ways and 


means of the Company If brought forward, it 


is to be brought forward on the preſumption of 


their bankruptcy; a preſumption which I never 
made, and which could not be taken. T 
| To 


* * 
« > 
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To the article of { 703,824, taken at the 


prime coſt of four cargoes on their paſſage from 
Bengal, I object in part. It ought to have been 
ſtated, what was very well known, that the 
Company ſuffered a conſiderable loſs by Bengal 
goods; and this lois ought to have been deducted 
from the prime coſt of- the four cargoes. 


Ne XX. Part 34 of CICER0's Oration 


| For M1Lo. 
THEREFORE, my Lords, that we may at 


laſt come to the nature of this crime, and the 


merits of the queſtion; if the confeſſion of the 
fact is by no means unprecedented, if the deter- 
mination of the Senat? has been entirely agreea- 
ble to what we contended for, if the very enactor 
of the Jaw was of opinion, that, though no 
queſtion of fact could ariſe, yet there might of 
law); if the judges who were choſen, if the pre- 
ſident who was appointed, were men who can 


diſtinguiſh upon all thoſe points with equity and 


underſtanding, all that remains now, my Lords, 
to be diſcuſſed is, who the party was that laid 
the ambuſh for the other. That I may more 
eaſily and clearly handle this point, I beg your 
attention, while I give a ſhort ſtate of the fact. 
After Publius Clodius had reſolved, when 
created Prætor, to plague his country with every 


ſpecies of oppreſlion, and ſaw from the tedious 
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management of the Comitia the year before, that 


he could not for many months enjoy his dig- 
nity ; not conſidering it as a ſtep to other public 
honours, as the reſt of the candidates did ; un- 
willing to act as colleague with a citizen of the 
conſummate virtue of Lucius Paulus; and de- 
firous of having his power to oppreſs his country 
extended to twelve months, he all of a ſudden 


reſerved the intereſt, he had made for that year, 
to the ſucceeding ; not from any religious ſcru- 
ple, but, as "Thy himſelf owned, that he might 
have a full and complete year, for enjoying his 


przetorſhip, or, in other words, for ruining his 
country. : 
He reflected, that the exerciſe of his prætorial 


power muſt be cramped and feeble, ſhould Milo 


be Conſul, whom he perceived the univerſal ap- 
plauſe of the Roman people was ready to raiſe 


to that dignity.—He then ſtruck in with the 
candidates who oppoſed Milo, but ſo as to ma- 
nage the whole ſollicitations, and over-rule them 


in every inſtance; that, as he himſelf boaſted, 
he might ſupport all the courts of juſtice upon 
his own ſhoulders. He ſummoned the tribes : he 


thruſt himſelf into their deliberations, and formed 


a new Collinian tribe, by enrolling into it a 


number of the moſt abandoned citizens. The 


more that Clodius endeavoured to confound, the 


more Milo appeared to prevail. But, when the 


execrable villain ſaw this brave man, this irre- 


* 


concileable. 
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1 
concileable foe muſt infallibly be Conſul; when 
he found his election ſure, not only by the diſ- 
courſes, but by the votes of the Roman people, 
he then threw off the maſk, and ny declared 
that Milo muſt be ſlain, 

He next brought from the Appenines thoſe 
ruſtic barbarous ſlaves, whom you uſed to ſee, 
by whom he had depopulated the public foreſts, 
and plundered Tufcany. This was by no means 
a dark tranſaction; for he openly boaſted, that, 
if he could not deprive Milo of the conſulate, 
he could of his life. This he hinted in the 
ſenate, and declared in the afſembly : for when 
Favonius, a man of virtue and courage, aſked 


him, what had become of all his hopes of grati- 


fying his fury, if Milo lived? he anſwered, that 
in three or four days Milo ſhould be dead. This 
expreſſion was immediately communicated to 


Marcus Cato by Favonius. 


In the mean time, as foon as Clodius knew, 
as it was eaſy for him to do, that Milo was to ſet 


out upon a ſolemn, a legal, an indiſpenſable 


duty, and that he was obliged by the 18th of 
January to be at Lanuvium, where he was Dicta- 


tor, in order to appoint a prieſt, he ſuddenly 


went from Rome, as appears by the event, that 
he might ſurpriſe Milo in his own grounds : 
nay, he was ſo precipitately bent upon his trea- 


_ Chery, as to leave a tumultuous meeting which 


he had ſummoned that very day, and which re- 


quized 


[03 
quired to be animated by his own factious ſpirit. 


This, he never would have done, had he not 


been reſolved to be exact to the preciſe time and 


place of the aſſaſſination. 
But Milo, after having been in the ſenate 


that day till the houſe broke up, came home, 
ſhifted his ſhoes and his clothes, and, as uſual, 
waited a little, while his wife was getting ready, 
He then ſet out, much about the time when 
Clodius, had he deſigned to come to Rome that 
day, might have returned. Clodius meets him, 
equipped, upon horſeback, unattended by his 
chariot, without any incumbrances, without 
any of his uſual Grecian ſervants, and, what 
was more extraordinary, without his wife; 
while the traitor before you, who had ſet out 
with a murderous intention, was riding in a 
Chariot with his wife, muffled up in his cloak, 
ſurrounded by a numerous incumbrance of com- 
mon ſervants, fearful women, and feeble boys. 
About an hour before ſun-ſet he meets Clo- 
dius near his own eſtate. A body of men, taking 
advantage of a riſing ground, immediately at- 
tack him with their darts: his coachman is 
killed. He himſelf, throwing off his cloak, 
ſprings to the ground, that he might ſel] his life 
as dear as he could. The party which was with 
Clodius, drawing their ſwords, ran back to the 
chariot that they might attack him behind ; ano- 
ther party, who imagined him already dead, be- 
| ; gan 
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1 
gan to murder his ſlaves who had not come up: 
ſome of them, who were true to their maſter, 
and were moſt forward, were killed; while the 
others ſaw the encounter near the chariot, and, 
unable to advance to their maſter's aſſiſtance, 
heard from Clodius himſelf that he was dead, 
and actually believed he was: the ſlaves of Milo 
then acted (I ſpeak not with an intention to ſhift 
the charge, but to repreſent the fact), without 
the orders, without the knowledge, without the 
preſence of their maſter, as every man would 

with his own ſervants ſhould act, were he in the 
like circumſtances. What I have laid before 
you, my Lords, is the naked fact. The traitor 
was conquered : force was repelled by force, or 
rather audaciouſneſs was overpowered by courage, 
I ſhall not mention the conſequences of this 
action to the republic, to you, its conſequences 


to every good man: they are not, it is true, of 


any ſervice to Milo, whoſe deſtiny is ſuch, that 
he could not even preſerve himſelf without faving 
you and his country. If this was unwarrantabie, 
I will then give up his defence. But if reaſon 
preſcribes to the inſtructed, neceſſity to barba- 
rians, cuſtoms to nations, and inſtinct to brutes, 
that they ought, by every means they can call in 
to their ailiſtance, to repel all violence offered to 
their bodies, their reputations, or lives; you, 
my Lords, ſurely cannot adjudge this to be an 
unlawful action, without at the ſame time put- 

ting 


10 
fians, upon the melancholy alternative of pe— 
riſhing, either by their ſwords, or your de— 
ciſions. 
Had Milo, my Lords, been of this opinion, 
it had been much more eligible for him to have 
expoſed his throat to the ſword of Clodius, more 


than once before lifted againſt his life, than to 
be put to death by you, only for refuſing to be 


- butchered by him. But, if you are unanimouſly 


of a contrary opinion, the proper queſtion then 
is not, if Clodius was killed, for that we con- 
feſs; but if he was killed juſtly or unjuſtly; a 

point of enquiry that has been before canvaſſed 
in many. trials. That treachery has been prac- 
tifed, is certainz and this is what the ſenate 
adjudged to be an act of treaſon. By whom it 


was practiſed is uncertain ; therefore this court' 


was conſtituted to inquire. Thus the decree of 
the ſenate related to the action, not to the man; 
and Pompey appointed the trial, not upon the 


matter of fact, but of law. Is there therefore 
nothing elſe to be decided here, but who was the 


aggreſſor? Nothing. If Milo was, whether he 
ought to be unpuniſhed | If Clodius was, mr 
he ought not to be acquitted ? 

But how can it be proved that Clodius way- 
laid Milo? It is enough, my Lords, if fo law- 
leſs, ſo preſumptuous a Wa found ſtrong rea- 


ſons perſuading, flattering hopes inviting, and 
| vail 


ting every man, who falls into the hands of ruf- ; 
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vaſt advantages ariſing from the death of Milo. 
The queſtion of Caſſius therefore, what end 
could it ſerve, is very applicable here. Though 
no advantage can tempt good men, very trifling 
conſiderations lead the wicked into crimes, Clo- 
dius, by the death of Milo, was to gain not only 
this point, that, when he ſhould be Prætor, the 
villany of his conduct could be under no check 


from Milo as Conſul; but likewiſe, that he 


muſt have been pretor under ſuch Conſuls, by 


whoſe connivance, if not aſſiſtance, he ſtill hoped 


that he might brave the republic in his fran- 
tic projects: he farther conjectured, that they 
would not, had it been in their power, oppoſe 
his deſigns, ſince they lay under ſo ſtrong obli- 
gations to him ; and that, perhaps, it might have 
heen out of their power, had they attempted to 
chaſtiſe the preſumption of ſo abandoned a wretch, 

now confirmed and hardened by a long perſe- 
verance in wickedneſs, 

Are you, my Lords, alone ignorant ? Are you 
only paſſengers in this city? Are you ſtrangers to 
what was the common talk of the town, which 
makes no ſecret of the laws (if they deſerve that 
name rather than that of the torches and plagues 
of the city) with which he deſigned to brand and 
to fetter us all? Scxtus Clodius, produce, pro- 


duce, produce, I ſay, that regiſter of your laws, 


which they ſay you ſnatched, like another Palla- 
dium, from his houſe, amidit the terror of arms 


and 
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and nocturnal riot, that you may transfer that 
illuſtrious legacy, that ſyſtem of government, to 
ſome future Tribune, if you can meet with any 
ſuch, whoſe conduct ſhall be directed by your 
will, Now he ſurveys me with that look, that 


inſolence of look, with which to every citizen he 


uſed to threaten every inſult. I am indeed ſtruck 
with that light which breaks from our courts of 
law. But can you imagine, Sextus, that I am 


incenſed againſt you; you, who inflicted a more 


cruel puniſhment upon the man I moſt hated, 
than my humanity ſuffered me to require? You 
threw the bloody corſe of Publius Clodius out of 


his houſe, you threw it into the public ſtreets ; 


you by night abandoned it, ſtripped of its ima- 


ges, pageantry, pomp, and praiſe, half con- 
ſumed with unhallowed wood, as a prey to prowl- 


ing dogs. All this, though you did it to a law- 
leſs wretch, yet can I not commend it ; but, as 
my enemy was the object of your cruelty, ſurely 
I have no reaſon to be offended, 

You ſaw, my Lords, that the p1ztorſhip of Clo- 
dius could neither have begun nor ended, without 
putting the public under the ſtrongeſt apprehen- 
ſions of a fatal revolution, unleſs the man, who 
had both the courage and ability to controul 
him, ſhould be Conſul. As the whole Roman 
people threw their eyes upon Milo for this pur- 
poſe, what citizen could have heſitated a moment 
to have beſtowed his vote in delivering himſelf 
from 
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from dread, and his country from danger? But, 
now that Clodius is removed, it requires extra- 
ordinary efforts in Milo to ſupport his election. 
The glory which was peculiar to him, and which 
daily increaſed by his ſtemming the Clodian fury, 
is now vaniſhed by the death of Clodius. You, 
my Lords, need now fear no citizen : but Milo 
has loſt the object that exerciſed his courage, the 
intereſt that ſupported his election, and the 
fountain that ſupplied his glory. The election 
of Milo to the conſulate, which in the life-time 
of Clodius could not be defeated, now that he 
is dead, begins to be diſputed. Thus the death 
of Clodius not only is of no advantage to, but 

has weakened the intereſt of Milo. 
But it may be ſaid that hatred prevailed, an- 
ger prompted, and reſentment puſhed him on: 
he avenged his own wrongs, he redreſſed his own 
grievances. No, my Lords, I will prove that 
theſe were motives, I will not ſay more preva- 
lent in Clodius than in Milo, but exiſting with 
the one in the higheſt degree, with the other in 
none ; and what require you more? For why 
ſhould Milo bear to Clodius, that ſource, that 
ripener of his glory, any other reſentment than 
what every patriot ought to bear to every ruf- 
han? But the enmity of Clodius was grounded 
firſt on Milo, being the reſtorer and protector of 
my liberty and life; then, upon his oppoſing and 
controuling his violence and fury ; and laftly, 
upon 
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upon his commencing his accuſer: for Clodius, 
as long as he lived, was liable to be convicted by 
Milo upon the Plotian law. Can you, my Lords, 
imagine that all this could go eaſily down with 


the overbearing ſpirit of Clodius? How deep, 


and in an unjuſt: perſon even how juſtifiable, muſt 
have been his hatred ! 

It now remains that Clodius ſhould be . 
cated, by arguments drawn from his manners and 
character, and that theſe muſt convict Milo. It 
muſt be proved that Clodius was all gentleneſs, 
and Milo all violence] How fo, my Lords? When 
I bad my melancholy adieu to you and this city, 
did I decline ſtanding my trial, or did I not re- 


tire from the ſlaves, the arms, and the outrages of 


Clodius ? Then where was the juſtice in reſtoring 
me to liberty, if he could be juſtified in driving me 
intoexile? He had ſummoned me, I know he had, 
to take my trial ; he had amerced me in a fins, 
and impeached me of treaſon, Had I reaſon to 
dread the event of a trial in a cauſe, which, as 
it related to you, was infamous, and, as it con- 
cerned me, inglorious? Was this the caſe ? No: 
but I was unwilling to expoſe my countrymen, 


whoſe liberties my counſels had preſerved, and 


whoſe lives my dangers had ſaved, to the ſwords 
of needy ſlaves and profligate citizens. | 


I faw, my Lords, I ſaw Quintus Hortenſius, 


the preſent light and ornament of the republic, 


_ almoſt aſſaſſinated by ſlaves while he aſſiſted me; 
and 
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and in the ſame tumult, the excellent Marcus 
Vibienus, a ſenator, who was in his company, 
was mortally wounded. W hen did the dagger, be- 
queathed to Clodius by Catiline, afterwards reſt 
in its ſheath? He aimed it at me; but I was 
unwilling that you, my Lords, ſhould intercept 
the ſtroke, It threatened the life of Pompey, 
and tained the Appian way, that monument of 
the Clodian family, with the blood of Papyrius. 
The ſame, the very fame dagger, you know it, 
was, after long intermiſſion, again lifted to my 
breaft, and lately had almoſt put an end to my 
days at the Palatium, 


Ne XXI. Part 34 of the ft Plilippic of 
DEMOoSTHENES. 


AND now, Athenians ! what is the reaſon, 
(think ye) that the public feſtivals in honour of 
Minerva and of Bacchus are always celebrated 
at the appointed time, whether the direction of 
them falls to the lot of men of eminence, or of 
perſons leſs diſtinguiſhed, (feſtivals which coſt _ 
more treaſure than 1s uſually expended upon a 
whole navy; and more numbers, and greater pre- 
parations, than any one perhaps ever coſt) while 
your expeditions have been all too Jate, as that 
to Methone, that to Pegaſiz, that to Potidza ? 
The reaſon is this; every thing relating to the 
former is aſcertained by law; and every one of 
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you knows long before, who is to conduct the 
ſeveral entertainments in each tribe; what he 
is to receive, when, and from whom, and what 
to perform. Not one of theſe things is left un- 
certain, not one undetermined. But in affairs 
of war, and warlike preparations, there is no 
order, no certainty, no regulation. So that, 
when any accident alarms us, firſt, we appoint 
our Trierarchs; then we allow them the ex- 
change; then the ſupplies are conſidered. Theſe 
points once ſettled, we reſolve to man our fleet 
with ſtrangers and foreigners ; then,. find it ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the 
midſt of theſe delays, what we are failing to de- 
fend, the enemy is already maſter of ; for the 
time of action we ſpend in preparing; and the 
junccures of affairs will not wait our ſlow and 
irre ſolute meaſures. Theſe forces too, Which we 
think may be depended on, until the new levies 
are raiſed, when put to the proof plainly diſco— 
ver their inſufficiency. By theſe means, hath he 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of inſolence, as to ſend 
a letter to the Eubceans, conceived i in ſuch terms 
A LE” 


"The 4 Letter is read. 


What hath now been read, is for the moſt - 
part true, Athenians! too true ! but perhaps not 
very agreeable in the recital. But if, by ſup- 
preſſing things ungrateful to the ear, the things 

themle]ves 
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themſelves could be prevented, then the ſole 
concern of a public ſpeaker ſhould be to pleaſe. 
If, on the contrary, theſe unſeaſonably pleafing 
ſpeeches be really injurious, it is ſhameful, Athe- 
nians ! to deceive yourſelves, and, by deferring 
the conſideration of every thing diſagreeable, 
never once to move until it be too late; and not 
to apprehend that they who conduct a war with 
prudence, are not to follow, but to direct events; 
to direct them with the ſame abſolute authority, 
with which a general leads on his forces; that 
the courſe of affairs may be determined by them, 
and not determine their meaſures. But you, 
Athenians! although poſſeſſed of the greateit 
power of al! kinds, ſhips, infantry, cavalry, 
and treaſure ; yet, to this day, have never em- 
ployed any of them ſeaſonably, but are ever laſt 
in the field. Juſt as barbarians engage at box- 
ing, ſo you make war with Philip : for, when 
one of theſe receives a blow, that blow engages 
him: if truck in another part, to that part his 
hands are ſhifted : but ward off the blow, or to 
watch his antagoni{i—for this, he hath neither 
ſkill nor ſpirit, Even ſo, if you hear that Phi- 
lip is in the Cherſoneſus, you reſolve to ſend 
forces thither ; if in Thermopylæ, thither; if 
in any other place, you hurry up and down, you 
follow. his ſtandard, But no uſeful ſcheme for 
carrying on the war, no wiſe proviſions are ever 
thought of, until you hear of ſome enterprite 
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in execution, or already crowned with ſucceſs, 
This might have been formerly pardonable ; but 
now is the very critical moment when it can by 

no means be admitted. | 
It ſeems to me, Athenians ! that ſome divinity, 
who from a regard to Athens looks down upon 
our conduct with indignation, hath inſpired 
Philip with this reſtleſs ambition : for, were he 
to fit down in the quiet enjoyment of his con- 
queſts and acquiſitions, without proceeding to 
any new attempts, there. are men among you, 
who, I think, would be unmoved at thoſe tranſ— 
actions, which have branded our State with the 
odious marks of infamy, cowardice, and all that 
is baſe, But, as he ſtill purſues his conqueſts, as 
he is ſtil] extending his ambitious views, poſſibly 
he may at laſt call you forth, unleſs you have 
renounced the name of Athenians. To me it 
is aſtoniſbing, that none of you looks back to the 
beginning of this war, and conſiders that we en- 
gaged in it to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Philip; but 
that now it is become a defenſive. war, to ſecure 
us from his attempts, And that he will ever be 
repeating theſe attempts, is manifeſt, unleſs ſome 
power riſes to oppoſe him. But, if we wait in 
expectation of this; if we ſend out armaments 
compoſed of empty gallies, and thoſe hopes with 
which ſome ſpeaker may have flattered you ; can 
you then think your intereſts well ſecured ? 


Shall we not embark ? Shall we not ſail, with 
& at 
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at leaſt a part of our domeſtic force, now, ſince 


we have not hitherto? —But where ſhall we make 


our deſcent? - Let us but engage in the enter- 
priſe, and the war itſelf, Athenians ! will ſhew 
us where he is weakeſt. But if we fit at home, 
liſtening to the mutual inveCtives and accuſations 
of our orators, we cannot expect, no, not the 
leaſt ſucceſs, in any one particular. Wherever 
a part of our City is detached, although the whole 
be not preſent, the favour of the Gods and the 
kindneſs of Fortune attend to fight upon our 
ſide; but when we ſend out a general, and an 
inſignificant decree, and the hopes of our ſpeak- 
ers, misfortune and diſappointment muſt enſue. 
Such expeditions are to our enemies a ſport, but 
ſtrike our allies with deadly apprehenſions. For 
it is not poſſible for any one man to per- 
form every thing you deſire. He may pro- 
miſe, and harangue, and accuſe this or that 
perſon: but to ſuch proceedings we owe the ruin 
of our affairs. For when a general who com- 
manded a wretched collection of unpaid fo- 
reigners, hath been defeated; when there are 
perſons here, who, in arraigning his conduct, 
dare to advance falſehoods ; and when you lightly 
engage in any determination, juſt from their 
ſuggeſtions; what muſt be the conſequence ? 
How then ſhall theſe abuſes be removed? - By 
oftering yourſelves, Athenians ! to execute the 


commands of your general, to be witneſſes of 
EE | his 
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his conduct in the field, and his judges at your 
return : ſo as not only to hear how your affairs 


are tranſacted, but to inſpect them. But now, 


ſo ſhamefully are we degenerated, that each of 
our commanders is twice or thrice called before 
you to anſwer for his life, though not one of 
them dared to hazard that life by once engaging 
his enemy. No; they chooſe the death of rob- 
bers and pilferers, rather than to fall as becoines 


them. Such malefi&ors ſhould die by the ſen- 


tence of the law. Generals ſhould meet their 
fate bravely in the field, 

Then, as to your own conduct, - ſome wander 
about, crying, Philip hath joined with the La- 
cedemonians; and they are concerting the deſtruc- 
tion of Thebes, and the diſſolution of ſome free 
ſtates. Others aſſure us he hath ſent an embaſſy 
to the king; others, that he is fortifying places 
in Ulyria, Thus we all go about, framing our 
ſeveral tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians |! 
he is intoxicated with his greatneſs, and does 


entertain his imagination with many ſuch vi- 


ſionaty proſpects, as he ſees no power riling to 
oppoſe him, and is elated with his ſucceſs ; but 
I cannot be perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his 
meaſures, that the weakeſt among us know what 
he is next to do (for it is the weakeſt among us 
who ſpread theſe rumours). Let us diſregard 
them: let us be perſuaded of this; that he is our 


enemy; that he hath ſpoiled us of our dominions ; 
| | that 


_ 
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that we have long been ſubject to his inſolence; 


ur 
rs that whatever we expected to be done for us by 
v, others, hath proved againſt us; that all the re- 
of ſource left is in ourſelves; that, if we are not in- 
re clined to carry our arms abroad, we may be 
of forced to engage here :—let us be per ſuaded of 
g this,. and then we ſhall come to a proper deter- 
— mination; then ſhall we be freed from thoſe idle 
$ | tales. For we are not to be ſolicitous to know 
— what particular events will happen; we need but 
r be convinced nothing good can happen, unleſs 
you grant the due attention to affairs, and be 
J ready to act as becomes Athenians. 


1, on my part, have never upon any occaſion 
choſen to court your favour, by ſpeaking any 
thing but what I was convinced would ſerve you. 
And, on this occaſion, I have freely declared my 
ſentiments, without art, and without reſerve. 
It would have pleaſed me indeed, that, as it is 
for your advantage to have your true intereſt laid 
before you, ſo I might be aſſured that he who 
layeth it before you, would ſhare the advantage: 
for then I had ſpoken with greater alacrity. How- 
ever, uncertain as is the conſequence, with reſpect 
to me, I yet determined to ſpeak, becauſe I was 
convinced that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt 
have their uſe. And of all thoſe opinions which 
are offered to your acceptance, may that be 
cnoſen, which will. beſt advance the general weal! 
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Ne XXII. CATILIN E t Ji Affciates, 
(Sall. Bell. Cat.) | 


HAD I not already well proved your faith and 
bravery, the preſent opportunity would have 
offered to no purpoſe; vain would have been all 
our mighty hopes; in vain would the power of 
ſeizing the commonwealth have dropped into our 
hands : neither ſhould I, truſting to impotent 
aſſiſtants, or to men unworthy of truſt, have 
riſqued certainties for uncertainties. But ſince, 


upon very many, and very extraordinary emer- 


gencies, I have known you undaunted in your 
perſons, and infeparably attached to mine, my 
ſoul is daring enough to engage in an adventure, 
at once of the higheſt conſequence, and of the 
higheſt glory. 
1 have a farther incitement, when I conſider, 
that the ſame lot which attends me, good or bad, 
attends you : and to have the ſame wiſhes, and 
the ſame diſlike, is the ſolid band of amity. . 
What a ſcheme I have projected, you have 
already been all, ſeverally, informed: I now add, 
that my ardour to purſue it increaſes daily, 
whilſt I recollect what a ſad lot of life abides 
us, if we do not rouſe, and redeem our common 
liberty: for ever ſince the commonwealth has 
fallen under the rule and controul of a few gran- 


dees, to theſe few are kings and princes ſubject 


and tributary; to theſe few do nations and people 
| Pay 
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however brave, however deſerving, noble or 


plebeian, have remained a forlorn crowd, deſti- 
tute of credit, ſecluded from empioyments, and 


flaves to theſe men; men who, would the Com- 
monwealth reſume her own frame and vigour, 
would find us a terror to them. | 

So that all credit, all ſway, all preferment and 
riches , are confined to them, or to thoſe whom 
they favour. To us, for our portion, they have 
left perils and fears, the infamy of re ulſes from 
public dignities, the rigorous judgements of the 
tribunals, and the pangs of indigence, 

Such are our grievances! How long will you 
bear them? You, who are valiant mien, ex- 
tremely valiant? Is it not more eligible to meet 
death in a brave attempt, than, holding our life 


in wretchedneſs and diſhonour, to bear the ſcorn 
of inſulting men; and even then to loſe it he 


ms 

Beſides all this, I pen to Gods and to men, 
that ſucceſs and victory are in our own hands: 
we are in the vigour of life, and ſuitably brave. 


It is not ſo on the other ſide: they are · oppreſſed 
with years and opulence, and every way bereft 
of force. Nothing further is wanting, than to 
make the attempt. The reſt, the natural courſe I 


of proceeding will execute, 


In truth, what mortal, who has the Wirte of a. 
man, can bear the unequal lot, that whilſt they 


1 : have 


pay taxes; whilſt all the reſt of us Romans, 
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have riches in exceſs, even to laviſh upon ftruc- 
tures in the deep, nay in levelling mountains, 
our domeſtic means are too narrow to procure us 
the neceſſaries of life? that, when they are 
adding ſeat to ſeat and multiplying their man- 
ſions, to us there remains not any certain abode? 
Though they are purchaſing pictures, ſtatues, 
and curious works of ſculpture ; though they go 
on in building, then again pull down, and then 
rebuild ; in ſhort, though in every waſteful way 
they diſſipate, and reſtleſsly confound their trea- 
ſure; yet, with all their wild profuſion, they are 
unable to maſter and exhauſt their wealth, 

As for us, we have pinchinz poverty at home; 
abroad, debts, and the dread of creditors : our 
preſent ſituation, therefore, is abundantly grie- 


vous; yet accompanied with apprehenſions of 


evils ſtill more alarming. To conclude, what 
remains to us, but life and miſery? 

How then? will you not rouſe to action? 
Behold the objects aſter which you have Jong 
yzarned | Behold liberty! and with it riches, 
public dignities, and applauſe, all placed full in 
your view: All theſe recompences fortune has 
prepared for the conquerors. You have, indeed, 
motives to urge you, ſtronger than any ſpeech of 
mine; even the preſent conjuncture and oppor- 
tunity, the danger hanging over us, the wants 
that preſs us, with the glorious ſpoils of war. 

For 
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För myſelf, uſe me how you liſt; as your 
leader, or as a private ſoldier: neither in coun- 
cil, nor in execution, will I ever fail you. But 
J hope firſt to be Conſul, and then concert with 
you how to conduct this our common enterpriſe; 
provided, after all, I be not miſtaken about you, 
2nd you be not determined to prefer bondage to 
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No XXIII. MErius FuE TITUs, to the Allan 
Tribunes. (Dionyſ. Halicar.) 


TRIBZUNES and CENTURIONS, 
| I AM going to im- 
part to you, great and unexpected things, which 
] have hitherto concealed : I beg of you to keep 
them ſecret, —otherwiſe you will ruin me ;—and, 


Eif you think the ſucceſs of them will be of 
advantage to you, aſſiſt me in the execution of 


them. The ſhortneſs of the time will not allow 
me to ſay many things ; for which reaſon, I 
ſhall mention only thoſe that are moſt neceſſary, 
From the time we became ſubject to the Romans, 
to this day, I have led a life full of ſhame and 
grief, though honoured by their king with, the 
ſovereign command; this being the third year 1. 
have been poſſeſſed of it, and may, if I pleaſe, 

enjoy it as long as I live. But I look upon it 


as the greateſt of all evils, to be the only happy 


man in an unhappy commonwealth ; and, find- 
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ing, that, contrary to all the rights mankind look 
upon as ſacred, we have been deprived by them 
of the ſovereignty, I conſidered of the means to 
recover it, without expoſing ourſelves to any 
great calamity :—after many and various reaſon- 
ings upon this ſubject, the only meaſure I could 
think of, that promiſed ſucceſs, and at the ſame 
time ſeemed the eaſieſt and the leaſt dangerous, 
was to take advantage of the firſt war raiſed. 
againſt them by their neighbours :—for I fore- 
ſaw that, in ſuch a ſituation, they would want 
the aſſiſtance of their allies, and particularly of 
us: and, after that, I ſuppoſed you would 

without much difficulty, be convinced that it is 
more glorious, as well as more juſt, for you to 
fight for your own liberty, than for their power. 
After I had conſidered theſe things, I, under- 
hand, contrived a war to be raiſed againſt the 
Romans, by their own ſubjects, encouraging the 
Veientes and Fidenates to take arms, by a pro- 
miſe of my aſſiſtance : hitherto, theſe intrigues, 
and my preparations to attack the Romans with 
advantage, have been concealed from them. Now, 
conſider the many benefits we ſhall receive from 
this meaſure: firſt, by not having openly taken 
a reſolution to revolt, in which there was a dou- 
ble danger, either to be hurried on unprepared, 
and, truſting to our own ſtrength only, to ha- 
zard the whole ;—or, while we were making 


preparations, and ſoliciting aſſiſtance, to be pre- 
| | | vented 
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vented by thoſe who were already prepared; we 
ſhall now be expoſed to neither of theſe diffi- 
culties, but, extract whatever is uſeful from 
both; in the next place, we ſhall not attempt 


by force, to deſtroy the great and almoſt invinci- 
ble power and fortune of our enemies, but by 


thoſe means by which all over-bearing men, and 
thoſe who can hardly be ſubdued by force, are 
taken, that is, by fraud and artifice ; a method, 
of which this will neither be the firſt, nor the 
only example. | Beſides, as our own forces are 
inferior to the whole power of the Romans and 
their allies, I have ſecured the aſſiſtance of the 
Fidenates, and the Veientes, whoſe great num- 
bers you ſee before you; and I have alſo taken 
the neceſſary precautions, that theſe auxiliaries, 
while they aſſiſt us, may, with all poſſible con- 
fidence, be depended on, in adhering to our 
alliance : for our territories will not be the ſcene 
of action; but, while the Fidenates are fighting 
for their own country, they will, at the ſame 


time, defend ours. Add to this, that we ſhall 


have alſo this advantage, which all men look 
upon as molt agreeable, and of which there are 
few examples in paſt ages, that, while we receive 
a benefit from our allics, we ſhal] be thought to 
confer one on them. And, if our enterpriſe 
ſucceeds, as we have reaſon to expect, the Fide- 
nates and the Veientes, in delivering us from a 
grievous ſubjection, will think themſelves as 
much 
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much obliged to us, as if we had delivered them 
from the like ſubjection. Theſe are the mea- 
ſures which I have concerted with great care, 
and which I look upon as ſufficient to embolden 
and excite you to revolt. I ſhall now inform 
you of the manner in which I propoſe to carry 
them into execution. Tullus has aſſi gned me 
my poſt under the hill, and given me the com- 
mand of one of the wings: when we are going 
to engage the enemy, I will quit my poſt, and 
begin to march up the hill ; you are then to fol- 
low me with your troops in their proper order. 
When I have gained the top of the hill, and am 
ſecurely poſted, obſerve in what manner I pro- 
poſe to conduct the ſequel of this enterpriſe. If 
the event anſwers my expectation, and I ſee the 
enemy grow bold from a confidence of our afliſt- 
ance, and the Romans diſheartened, and terri- 
ficd, from an apprehenſion of being betrayed by 
us, and (as may be expected) preparing rather 
to fly than to fight, I will fall upon them ; and 
as I ſhall come down from an eminence to the 
plain, and, with an army in heart and good 
order, attack men trembling and diſperſed, I 
will cover the field with dead bodies : for the 
apprehenſion, though ill grounded, of the trea- 
chery of allies, or of an attempt from freſh ene- 
mies, is fatal in war; and we know that many 
great armies have been utterly deſtroyed by no 

other 
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other formidable circumſtance, ſo much as by 
a vain fear. 

But our attempt will prove no vain report, no 
unſeen terror, but an action, of all others, the 
moſt dreadful, both in appearance and reality. 
However, —if I find things fall out contrary to 
my expectations, (for I think myſelf obliged to 
take notice of thoſe incidents, alſo, that often 
happen contrary to our opinions; ſince many 
even improbable things befall us in the courſe of 
our lives) I ſhaH then alſo endeavour to act con- 
trary to what I before propoſed : for I ſhall lead 
you againſt the enemy in conjunction with the 
Romans, aſſiſt theſe in gaining the victory, and 
pretend that I poſſeſſed myſelf of the eminence, 
with an intention to ſurround the former ; which 
pretence, as my actions agree with it, cannot fail 
of gaining credit: ſo that, without partaking in 
the dangers of either ſide, we ſhall have a ſhare 
in the good fortune of both. Theſe, therefore, 
are my reſolutions, which, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods, I deſign to purſue, as the moſt advan- 
tageous, not only to the Albans, but to the reſt 
of the Latines.— It is your duty, in the fiſt 
place, to obſerve ſecrecy ; next, to keep your 
ranks; to yield a quick obedience to the orders 
you ſhall receive; to fight bravely, yourſelves ; 
and to infuſe the ſame alacrity into all who are 
under your command, remembering that we do 
not contend for liberty, upen the ſame terms 

with 
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of the Gods will, with all juſtice, oppoſe them, 
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with thoſe who have been accuſtomed to obey, 
and who have received that form of government 
from their anceſtors: for we are free ourſelves, 
and deſcended from freemen; and to us our an- 
ceſtors have left an hereditary command over our 
neighbours, as a ſyſtem of government, preſerved 
by them near five hundred years, of which let us 
not deprive our poſterity. Let no one entertain a 
fear leſt, by purſuing what I propoſe, he ſhould. 
diflolve the treaties, and tranſgreſs the oaths, by 
which they were. confirmed :—on the contrary, 
let him conſider that he will reſtore thoſe treaties 


which the Romans have violated, to their primi- 
tive force, thoſe important treaties, I mean, 


which human nature has eſtabliſhed, and the 
general law both of the Greeks and Barbarians 
confirmed, that parents ſhall command and give 


laws to their children, and mother-cities to their 


colonies : theſe treaties, which are inſeparable 
from human nature, we, who deſire they may 
for ever remain inviolate, do not tranſgreſs ; 
neither have we reaſon to apprehend, that the 


wrath of the Gods or the Genii will purſue us, as 


guilty of an impious action, if we repine at being 
ſlaves to our own poſterity ; but thoſe who have 


diſſolved them from the beginning, and attempt- 


ed, by an unjuſtifiable aCtion, to ſet up the law 
of man above that of heaven: and the anger 


not 


1 
not us z—and the indignation of men will fall 
upon them, rather than upon 2. 

If, therefore, you are of opinion that theſe 
reſolutions will be the moſt advantageous to all 
of you, —let us purſue them, calling the Gods 
and Genii to our aſſiſtance: but if any of you 
are of a contrary opinion, and entertain one of 
theſe two ſentiments, either that we ought never 
to recover the ancient dignity of our city ;—or, 
that in expectation of a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, we ſhould defer our undertaking for the 
preſent; let him make no difficulty to propoſe 
his thoughts to the aſſembly: for we ſhall pur- 
ſue whatever reſolution you ſhall unanimouſly 
approve of, 


Ne XXIV. ATHERBAL again JUGURTHA-» 


Conscrier FArHERS, 


IT was my father's andy 
to me, in his laſt moments, that I ſhould conſi- 
der myſelf as veſted only with the adminiſtration 
of Numidia, ſince the title and ſovereignty were, 
indeed, yours, He added, that I ſhould endea- 
vour to render all poſſible aid to the Roman peo- 
ple, whether in peace or in war; ſhould eſteem 
you as my kindred, conſider you as ſupplying the 
place of relations and affiances. If I obſerved 
theſe conditions, he ſaid, that in your friend- 
ſhip I ſhould find armies and wealth, with every 
| ſtay 
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ſtay and lon to my monarchy, Whilſt I was 
ſetting myſelf ſtrictly to perform theſe injunc- 
tions of my father, Jugurtha, a man, of all 
that the earth bears, the moſt barbarous and 
ſanguinary, deſpoiled me of my kingdom, with 
whatever elſe I poſſeſſed, in utter defiance of 
your authority ; not regarding that I am the 
grandſon of Meſſiniſſa, and, from my birth, a 
friend and confederate of the Roman people. 
The truth is, Conſcript Fathers, ſeeing 1 was 
to fall to this degree of wretchedneſs, I earneſtly 
with I could have ſought your aid, rather on 
account of my own merit, than thoſe of my 
forefathers ; eſpecially that I could have merited 
ſuch aid from the Roman people, without want- 
ing it, or at worſt have received it, as my due, 
But, ſince innocence -rarely proves its own de- 
fence, and as it lay not in my breaſt to direct 
the heart of Jugurtha, to you, Conſcript Fa- 
thers, I have fled for refuge. 

What is my ſevereſt miſery, I am conſtrained 
to be burthenſome to you, without ever having 
been ſerviceable, Other kings, your confede- 
rates, have been either ſubdued by your arms, 
and then received into your alliance, or, urged 
by perils at home, have implored your friendſhip. 
Our family commenced allies to the Roman peo-— 
ple, during the war with Carthage ;—a period 
when the Roman honour was more to be courted 


than the Roman fortune, 
Conſider 


curb oppreſſion, and to ſuffer no man to extend 


effects of your bounty, that are rent from me, 


thy generoſity and favour, O my father ! that 


kingdom, is, of all others, the bloody inſtru- 
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Conſider me, Conſcript Fathers, as ſprung 
trom that family; nor ſuffer the grandſon of 
Maſſiniſſa to apply to you in vain for ſuccour. 
If, in order to obtain it, I had no argument to 
urge, beſides my deplorable fortune, that I, very 
lately a king, redoubtable in my deſcent, in my 
wealth, and in royal renown, am now covered 
with variety of wretchedneſs, beggarly, forlorn, 
and waiting for aſſiſtance from others; it ſhall 
become the Majeſty of the Roman people, to 


his dominion by iniquity and violence. Conſi- 
der me in yet a ſtronger light, driven out of the 
very poſſeſſions which the Roman people con- 
ferred, as their gift, upon my anceſtors ;—thoſe 
very poſſeſſions, from whence my father, and his 
father, joining their forces to yours, expulſed 
Syphax and the Carthaginians. They are the 


Conſeript Fathers :—in my ſufferings you are in- 
ſuited, 25 
Alas my deplorable fate! Is this the return to 


Jugurtha, he whom thou didſt place upon the 
ſame footing with thy own children; he whom 
thou didſt leave equal partner with them in thy 


ment to extinguiſh thy race for ever? Shall our 
houſe never enjoy tranquillity and reſt? Shall 
we be for ever viſited with a bloody lot; - with 
the murdering ſword, with flight and expulſion ? 

Whilſt 
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Whilſt the power of Carthage ſubſiſted, we 


were of courſe expoſed to hoſtility and violence, 
The enemy was at our doors; you, our friends, 


were far from us, ;—our whole reliance upon our 
arms. After Africa was reſcued from that peſti- 
lent tyranny, we cheerfully enjoyed a ſtate of 
peace ; for, indeed, we had no enemies, though 
ſtill diſpoſed to treat as ſuch whomſoever you 
ſhould command us; when, on a ſudden, Ju- 
gurtha, hardening his heart to cruelty, and glo- 
rying in pride and butchery, murders my bro- 
ther, who was alſo his near kinſman, and ſeizes 
his principality, as the prize of the murderer, 


Then, ſeeing he could not circumvent me by 
the ſame bloody ſnares, he attacked me openly, 


whilſt I (confiding in your ſupreme power) ap- 


- prehended any thing rather than violence and 


war; drove me from my houſehold, and my 
country; reduced me to be an exile, and a wan- 


derer; ſuch as you behold me, deſtitute of all 


comfort, and ſo overwhelmed with every ſpecies 
of wretchedneſs, as to find more ſafety any — 
than i in my own dominions. 


No XXV. Part of DemosTHENEs's Oration 


on the State of Cherſoneſus. 


Þ >: were to be wiſhed, Athenians |! that they 
who ſpeak in public would never ſuffer hatred or 
affection ko influence their-counſels ; but, in all 


that they — be directed by unbiaſſed reaſon, 


— particularly 


I 


THR. 
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—particularly when affairs of ſtate, and thoſe of 
higheſt moment, are the object of our attention. 
But fince there are perſons whoſe ſpeeches are 
partly dictated by a ſpirit of contention, partly 
by other like motives; it is your duty, Athe- 
nians ! to exert that power which your numbers 
give you, and in all your reſolutions, and in all 
your actions, to conſider only the intereſt of your 
country. | 
Our preſent concernment is about the affairs of 
the Cherſoneſus, and Philip's expedition into 


Thrace, which hath now engaged him eleven 


months : but moſt of our orators inſiſt upon the 
actions and deſigns of Diopithes.—As to crimes 
objected to thoſe men, whom our laws can 
puniſh when we pleaſe; J, for my part, think 
it quite indifferent, whether they be conſidered 


. now, or at ſome other time; nor is this a point 


to be viojently conteſted, by me or any other 
ſpeaker. But, when Philip, the enemy of our 
country, is now actually hovering about the 


Helleſpont, with a numerous army, and makir., 
attempts on our dominions, which if one mo- 
ment neglected, the loſs may be irreparable; here 


our attention is inſtantly demanded : we ſhould 
reſolve, we ſhould prepare, with all poſſible expe- 
dition, and not run from our main concern, in 
the midſt of foreign clamours and accuſations. 


I have frequently been ſurpriſed at aflertions 


made in public; but never more than when 1 
heard 


— 
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heard it lately affirmed in the ſenate, that there 
are but two expedients to be propoſed, either 
abſolutely to declare war, or to continue in peace, 
The point is this: if Philip acts as one in amity 
with us; if he does not keep poſſeſſion of our 
dominions, contrary to his treaty ; if he be not 
every where ſpiriting up enemies againſt us; all 
debates are at an end; we are undoubtedly 
obliged to live in peace, and I find it perfectly 
agreeable to you. But if the articles of our treaty, 
ratified by the moſt ſolemn oaths, remain upon 
record, open to public inſpection ; if it appears 
that long before the departure of Diopithes and 
his colony, who are now accuſcd of involving 
us in a war, Philip had unjuſtly ſeized many of 
our poſſeſſions (for which J appeal to your own 
decrees} ; if, ever ſince that time, he has been 
" conſtantly arming himſelf, with all the powers 
of Greeks and Barbarians, to deſtroy us ; what 
do theſe men mean, who afhrm we are either 
abſolutely to declare war, or to obſerve the peace ? 
ou have no choice at all ;—you have but one 
juſt and neceſſary meaſure to purſue, which they 
induſtrioully paſs over.—And what is this To 
repel force by force ;—unleſs they will affirm, 
that, while Philip keeps from Attica and the 
Pirzus, he does our State no injury,—makes no 
war againſt us. If it be thus they ſtate the 
bounds of peace and juſtice, we muſt all acknow- 
ledge that their fentiments are inconſiſtent with 
| the 
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ak common  rightsof mankind „with the dig- 
nity and the ſatety of Athens. 
Beſides, they themſclves contradi& their own 


accuſation of Diopithes. For, ſhall Philip be 
left at full liberty to purſue all his other deſigns, 
provided he keeps from Attica; and ſhall not 
Diopithes be permitted to aſſiſt the Taracians ?— 


and, if he does, ſhall we accuſe him of involving 
us in a war ?—But this is their inceſlant cry, 


«© our foreign troops commit outrageous devaſta- 
tions on the Helleſpont : Diopithes, without 
regard to_ juſtice, ſeizes and plunders veſſels ! 
Theſe things muſt not be ſuffered !'?—Be it fo :— 
I acquieſce but while they are labouring to have 
our troops diſbanded, by inveighing againſt that 
man whoſe care and induſtry ſupport them; 
(if they really ſpeak from a regard to juſtice) they 


ſhould ſhew us, that if we yield to their remon- 
ſtrances, Philip's army alſo will be diſbanded : 


elſe it is apparent, that their whole aim is to re- 
duce the State to thoſe circumſtances which have 
occaſioned all the loſſes we have lately ſuffered. 
For, be aſſured of this, that nothing hath given 
Philip ſuch advantage over us, as his ſuperior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities. For, as 


he is conſtantly ſurrounded by his troops, and 


his mind perpetually engaged in projectirſg his 


deſigns, he can, in a moment, ſtrike the blow 


where he pleaſes. But we wait till ſome event 
alarms us: then we are in motion, then we pre- 
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pare. To this alone I can impute it, that the 
conqueſts he hath lately made, he now enjoys in 
full ſecurity; while all your efforts are too late, 
all your vaſt expences ineffectual: your attempts 
have ſerved only to diſcover your enmity and in- 
clination to oppoſe him; and the conſequences 
of your miſconduct are ſtill farther aggravated by 


the diſgrace. 
No XXVI. GENERAL BUR COYNE, on his De- 


» fence againſi Charges of Cruelty and Inl umanity, 


I HAVE ever eſteemed the India alliances, at 
beſt, a neceſſary evil. I ever believed their ſer- 
Vices to be overvalued; ſometimes inſignificant, 
often barbarous, always capricious ; and that the 
employment of them was only juſtifiable, when, 


by being united to a regular army, they could be 


kept under controul, and made ſubſervient to a 


- general ſyſtem. 
Upon this principle I heartily concurred with 


that gallant and bumane General, Sir Guy 


Carleton, in the year 1776, to decline the offers 


and ſolicitations of the Indians to be then em- 

| ployed ſeparately : the impoſhbility of compleat- 
ing the preparations for paſſing the regular troops 
over the lakes, made it impoſſible t to employ them 


conjunctively. 

In that year, Sir, it was my lot, by delegation 
from Sir Guy Carleton, who was then at Quebec, 
to preſide at one of the greateſt councils with the 
Indians 
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Indians that had been held at Montreal. Many 


gentlemen here knew, that the ceremony pre- 


ceding the taking up the hatchet, is to offer to 
the repreſentative of the power they mean to 
ſerve, the pipe of war. It was preſſed upon me 
by the chiefs preſent; and it was in my power, 
by a ſingle whiff of tobacco, to have given flame 
and exploſion to a dozen nations. I never felt 
greater ſatisfaction than in being able to fulfil 
the inſtructions I was charged with, for reſtrain- 
ing the impetuous paſſions of theſe people: it 


was a ſecondary ſatisfaction, at my return to 


England, in the winter, to juſtify the conduct 


of Sir Guy Carleton in this reſpect; though the 
juſtification was very unpopular, amongſt thoſe, 


—[ mean not to particulariſe miniſters, or mi- 
niſters of miniſters, —but among thoſe men, who 


in their zeal againſt the Coloniſts had adopted 


the reaſoning,” that “ partial ſeverity was general 
mercy,” provided that by carrying terrors it con- 
duced to finiſh the war. How juſt ſoever this 
principle may be, my mind is not of a texture 


for carrying it into effect; and I returned into 
Canada the following ſpring, when I ſucceeded 


to the command, determined to be the „dier, 
not the executioner of the State. 

I found care had already been taken by Sir Guy 
Carleton, upon the ſame principles of humanity 


which always direct his conduct, to officer the 


Indians with gentlemen ſelected from the Britiſh 
4 troops, 
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troope, upon a diſtinction of their temper and 
judgment, as well as upon that of their valour, 
and in much greater number than ever was 
deſtined to that ſervice before. To theſe precau- 
tions I added that of a favourite prieſt, who had 
more controul over the paſſions of the Indians, 
than all their chiefs put together ; and I truſt 
the expence put upon government to engage that 
gentleman's athſtance, through the courſe of the 
campaign, will not be eſteemed an improper arti- 
cle in my accounts. 

With theſe aſſurances, Sir, I was able to en- 
force obedience to the injunctions of my ſpeech 
at the Great Council, upon aſſembling the army, 
which has been made public. Barbarity was 
prevented; ſo much ſo, that in one inſtance, 
two wounded provincial officers were brought off, 
in the midſt of the fire, upon the backs of In- 
dians ; and a captain and his whole detachment, 
placed in ambuſcade, were brought priſoners to 
my camp, by Indians, without a man hurt; 
though it is evident they were placed for the ſpe- 
cial purpoſe of deſtroying me, upon a recon- 
noitring party: and I was at that time very 
popular with the Indians. 

I could produce many more inſtances of the 
kind, to ſhew that every poflible exertion of 
| humanity was uſed ; and that (the caſe of ſs 
Mecree excepted, which was accident, not premi- 


ditated cruelty) my deſign was to excite obedience, 
| firſt, 
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firſt by encouragement, and next by the dread, 


not the n ion of ſeverity ;— 
but uſe none. 


— 7, Wal daggers, 


No XXVII. CariLxE to his Soldiers, previous 
to the Battle which Run deciſive both of his 
Cauſe and Fate. 


I HAVE found by „ F ellow-Sol- 
diers, that words increaſe not bravery ; that a 
ſpiritleſs army 1s neither rendered hardy, nor a 
daſtardly army valiant, by a ſpeech from the 
Whatever portion of courage any 
man poſſeſſes, from nature or habit, juſt ſo much 
will he diſplay in battle. Vain it is to exhort . 
that man whom neither glory nor danger can 
animate ; the force of fear deprives him of his 


bearing. My motive for calling you together, 


Fellow-Soldiers, was to furniſh you with a few 
points of inſtruction; as alſo to communicate 

to you my laſt reiult, and the ground of it. 
You already know, what a dreadful calamity 
Lentulus has brought at once upon himſelf and 
us, by his flowneſs and lifeleſs conduct: you 
know how, by waiting for ſuccours from Rome, 
I was prevented from marching into Gaul. At 
preſent all of you ſee, as well as I, our ſad ſitua- 
tion. Two armics of the enemy preſs us, and 
obſtruct our motions ; one from Rome, another 
from Gaul. To abide any longer in our preſent 
Fx - ſtation, 
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ſtation, were it ever ſo much our choice, is 
utterly denied us, by our ſcarcity of proviſions, 
and of other neceſſaries; and whitherſoever you 
| Chooſe to remove, you muſt open yourſelves a 
paſſage with your ſwords. : 

Hence I warn and conjure you to exert your 
courage, like men determined and undaunted ; 
and to remember, when you engage, that in your 
hands you carry wealth, dignity, and glory; nay, 
your liberty, and your country. If we over- 
come, we ſhall aſcertain our own ſafety on every 
| fide; we ſhall have ſtore of proviſion ; the mu- 
nicipal cities and colonies will be open to receive 
us. But if we ſhrink, through fear, we ſhall, 
in all theſe particulars, ſee ourſelves utterly 
croſſed and diſtreſſed : nor will they whom their 
arms could not defend, find defence from any 
ſtation, or from any friends. 
| You are beſides to remember, that you, my 
Fellow-Soldiers, and the oppolite army, are by 
no means urged to engage by the ſame or equal 
motives. Our native country, our common 
liberty, nay, our lives are the prizes for which 
we combat. Their taſk is idle and unintereſting, 
whilſt they fight to ſupport the lordly dominion 
of a few. Let this rouſe you to attack them the 
more undauntedly, {till remembering your for- 
mer valour and atchievements. 

We might indeed have paſſed our avs, with 
infinite infamy, in baniſhment, Some of you 
might 


Ll 


might have ſtaid at Rome, reduced to beggary, 
and to be dependants upon the affluence of others. 
As ſuch wretched conditions of life appeared 
intolerable to brave men, you determined to. 
follow the preſent courſe. If you deſire to for- 
ſake this courſe, ſtill you muſt exert your cou- 
rage undauntedly: in war he only who conquers 
can change it for peace. In truth, to hope for 
ſafety from flight, is downright madneſs; for 
then you turn from the enemy thoſe very arms 
which ſerve for your defence againſt him. Du— 
ring battle, he who is in moſt fear, is ever in 
moſt danger : courage ſerves for a wall of de- 
fence. 

When I conſider your characters, my Fellow- 
Soldiers, and recollect your paſt exploits, high 
are the hopes which I entertain of victory; en- 
couraged as I am by your reſolution, your age, 
your heroic virtue, and even by our common 
neceſſity; that neceſſity which makes cowards 
brave, The ftraitneſs of -our ſituation ſecures 
us from being encompaſſed by our enemies, how- 
ever numerous. Should fortune deſert you in 
envy to your bravery, be ſure not to loſe your 
lives, without ample vengeance upon your foes; 
nor ſuffer yourſelves to be taken, and ſlaughtered 
like -cattle : rather die fighting like men, and 
thus leave to the enemy a bloody and mournful 
victory. 
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No XXVIII. Mr. Fox, on Parliamentary Re- 


form. —1785,. 


AFTER the many occaſions on which I have 
before expreſſed what my ſentiments are on the 
ſubject of a reform in the repreſentation of the 
People in Parliament, I ſhall not confider my- 
ſelf under any great neceſſity of troubling the 
Houſe : but there have been extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances attending the introduction of the 
preſent queſtion, That I have always been a 

friend to the principle of the bill, is a fact which 
does not require to be now repeated. Whether the 
means taken to effect that principle are ſuch as 
are moſt unexceptionable, muſt remain for fu- 
ture diſcuſſion, but cannot provoke my oppoſi - 
tion to the motion, There remain ample op— 
portunities in the future ſtages of the hill, to 
examine and correct it; opportunities which in 
themſelves will be the higheſt acquifition, In 
the review which has been taken of the queſtion 
this night, there are means uſed to implicate the 
e war in the ſubject now under diſcuſ— 
ſion, by ſuggeſting that it was ſupported by the 
influence of burgage tenures, and that, if they 
had been withdrawn, tht war would have had 
a more ſpeedy termination. I acknowledge that 
it would have been in the power of the Parlia- 


ment to bring that war to a period, had they 
conſidercd 
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conſidered it as an improper one ; but the man- 


ner in which it muſt have been done, would be 
ſuch as I ſhould- little expect to hear recom- 
mended from the Gentlemen on the other ſide of 
the Houſe. When the delay.of a few days in 
paſting the ſupplies was repreſented laſt year as 


the moſt heinous proceeding, what would have 


been the enormity of ſtopping, not the ordnance 


ſupply, as was the caſe, but all the other ſup- 


plies alſo, as would be the caſe in the event which 


might here take place! This would be a con- 


duct worthy of a Parliament in certain ſituations, 


and would ſhew them to be ſenſible of their due 


weight and importance in the ſcale of the conſti- 
tution, and not the inſtruments of a ſuperior 
power, kept for no other purpoſe but to regiſter 
edicts, and perform an annual routine. Much 
has been ſaid of the merit of diſſolving that co- 


heſion which has been ſaid to ſubſiſt in the par- 


ties in this Houſe, That coheſion does ſubſiſt, 
is a truth in which I take too much pride, to 
think of denying, and from which this country 


derives too much advantage to be an enemy to: 
my connections were formed on liberal and 


ſyſtematic principles, and could not be diſſolved 


by any regulations, while the ſame union in 
ſentiments and principles continued to cement 


them. When an Honourable Gentlemen ſaid, 
that parties on one ſide of the Houſe occaſioned 


{unilar engagements on the other, he ſhould have 
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conſidered, that it equally applied to one as to 
the other: but there might be ſome circumſtances 
which might induce that Honourable Gentleman 
to look forward with eagernefs to the diſſolution 
of ſuch attachments, if they obliged him to ſup- 
port and defend meaſures in which his opinions 
did not correſpond; if they forced him to act 
one way, and think another. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it was perfectly natural that he 
ſhould pant to be diſengaged from ſuch connec- 
tions, and reſign the load which ſeemed ſo much 
to oppreſs him. To that principle, which, by 
2 diminution of the members of boroughs, 
tended to increaſe the proportion of repreſenta- 
tives for counties, I am ſincerely and cordially 
a friend. But while I am thus explicit on the 
ſubject of my approbation, it is but juſt to men- 
tion, that there is another point to which I 
totally diſagree, With all reſpect, which 1 
always pay to the Houſe of Commons, and 
among the reſt to the preſent Houſe, I can per- 
ceive in it no ſuperlative excellence, no juſt 
ſuperiority which can juſtify the ſuſpenſion of 
the operation of this bill. To defer for a period 
of years any ſyſtem of reform, however. partial 
and inadequate, is by no means complying with 
the declared wiſhes of the majority of the electors 
of this country, whoſe voice, though by no 
means to be acknowledged as that to which the 


Houſe of Commons muſt conform, when they 
are 


nl 


are directed by any ſudden impulſe, as the opi- 
nions of a moment, ſhould always be obeyed 
on points which the experience and conſidera- 
tion of years have taught them finally to decide 
on. The people, notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid, have no peculiar obligations to this 
Parliament for uncommon inſtances of that pro- 
priety of conduct which could warrant ſo im- 
plicit a reliance in it. No very flattering proofs 
of extraordinary attention to the rights of the 
people have been given by His Majeſty's preſent 
Miniſters, in their ſupport of that excellent 
meaſure, the We/tminſter Scrutiny ; and no very 
ſplendid teſtimony. of their prudence in financial 
concerns, could be drawn from the Commutation 
Tax. This is a proceeding, the hardſhip of 
which they have already felt; and there are ſome 
others now in agitation, which are not likely 
to turn out much more favourable. Theſe only 
are the reaſons the people can have for a reliance 
in their preſent Parliament. I do not, however, 
mean to ſay any thing which can be conſtrued 
into invective againſt them. I have before been 
accuſed of inſulting them. I do not know that 
did ſo; but if heat ſhould have led me, at any 
time, to ſay any thing which could have that 
appearance, I am exceedingly ſorry for it. 
There was nothing in any of thefe circumſtances 
which could impreſs them on my memory; but 
I have obſerved, that nothing J have ever ſaid 
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in my warmeſt moments have ever drawn forth 
ſo much paſſion and ilI-temper on the other ſide 
of the Houſe, as when I have attempted to praiſe 
them. The Right Honourable Gentleman has, 
in this inſtance, receded from thofe opinions 
which, on two former occaſions, he ſeemed to 
maintain ; and the alteration which he has now 
made, for the purpoſe of a ſpecific plan, is infi- 
nitely for the worſe. It is in vain that he en- 
deavours to qualify the objections which the idea 
of innovation raiſes in the minds of ſome, by 

_ diminiſhing the extent and influence of reforir.a- 
tion. From the earlieſt periods of our govern- 
ment, that principle of innovation, but which 
ſhould more properly be called amendment, is 
neither more nor leſs than the practice of the 
conſtitution. In every ſpecies of government 
(for I will put abſolute monarchy out of the 

_ queſtion, as one which ought never to take 
place in any country) democracy and ariſtocracy 
are always in a ſtate of gradual improvement, 
when experience comes to the aid of theory and 
ſpeculation, 

I all theſe, the voice of the people, when 
deliberately and generally collected, is invariably 
ſure to ſucceed, There are moments of periodi— 
cal impulſe and deluſion, in which they ſhould 
not be gratified; but when the views of a peo- 
ple have been formed and determined on the at- 
tainment ofgany object, they muſt ultimately 

| ſucceed, 
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ſucceed. On this ſubject the people of this 
country have petitioned from time to time, and 
their applications have been made to their Par- 
liament, For every reaſon, therefore, they 
ſhould be gratified, leſt they may be inclined to 
ſue for redreſs in another quarter, where their 
application will have every probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, from the experience of laſt year. Failing 
in their repreſentatives, they may have recourſe 
to the prerogative, It has been urged, that now, 
while this buſineſs is in agitation, the people of 
Birmingham and Mancheſter have not petitioned 
to be repreſented. This is an argument which at 
this time, of all others, can have but little 
weight; for white they are alarmed for their 
trade and their ſubſiſtance, it is no time for them 
to ſet about making improvements in that conſti- 
tution, in which they are not certain how long 
they may have any ſhare. On the eve of emi- 
gration, they are to look for this in another 
country, to which their property and buſineſs 
are ſoon to be transferred. The different parts 
of this plan would certainly, in a Committee, 
be ſubmitted to modification and amendments; 
but, as it now ſtands, admitting only the firſt 
principle, every other part, and the means taken 
to attain the principle, ate highly objectionable. 
I ſhall not heſitate to declare, that I will never 
agree to admit the purchaſing from a majority of 
the electors the property of the whole. In this 

18 I. ſee 
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I ſee ſo much injuſtice, and ſo much repugnance 
to the true ſpirit of our conſtitution, that I can- 
not entertain the idea one moment,—OQn the 
other hand, when the property of a Borough is 
in one man, there is no ehance of his diſpoſing 
of it on the terms this day mentioned; for when 
a particular ſum is laid down for a certain pur. 
chaſe, and intereſt ſuffered to accumulate on 
that ſum, the man muſt be a fool who could be 
in haſte to get the poſſeſſion of it. There is 
ſomething injurious in holding out pecuniary 
temptations to an Engliſhman to relinquiſh his 
franchiſe on the one hand, and a political prin- 
ciple which equally forbids it on another. I am 
uniformly of an opinion, which, though not a 
popular one, I am ready to aver, that the right 
of governing is not a property, but a truſt ; and 
that whatever is given for conſtitutional pur- 
poſes, ſhould be reſumed when thoſe purpoſes 
| ſhall no longer be carried into effect. There are 
' inſtances of gentlemen offering to ſacrifice the 
intereſt they may have in boroughs, to the pub- 
lic good. It is ſtrange that none of them now 
come forward, when the occaſion has preſented 
itſelf. I am averſe to the idea of confining par- 
liamentary fituations to men of large fortunes, 
or thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
public profeſſions. Should this be the caſe, there 
is ſcarcely any man ſo little acquainted w th the 


_ hiſtory of Parliament, as not to know that the 
Houſe 


1 
Houſe would loſe half its force. It is not from 
men of large and eaſy fortunes that attention, 
vigilance, energy, and enterpriſe, are to be ex- 
pected, Human niture is too fond of gratifica- 
tions not to be ſomewhat attentive to it, when 
the means are at hand; and the beſt and moſt 


meritorious public ſervices have always been 


performed by perſons in circumſtances removed 
from opulence. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man need not be aſhamed to take ſome of thoſe 
regulations formed in the time of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell; for though a character too 
odious ever to be the object of praiſe or imita- 
tion, his inſtitutions, confirmed afterwards by 
his ſucceſſor Charles II, bear ſtrong marks of 
genius and ability ; for his political diſpoſition 
was as good as that of his ſucceſſor, and his ge- 
nius infinitely more powerful. I ſhall conclude 
with earneſtly entreating all ſides of the Houſe 


to concur in the queſtion now before them, I 


am ſorry the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt (Mr. Powys) did not, in all the warmth he 
profeſſed on the occaſion, take the moſt concilia- 
tory mode of acquiring ſtrength to it. Inſtead 
of reproaching the Noble Lord (North) for con- 
fining himſelf to old arguments and obſervations, 
he ſhould rather tremble ſor the ſucceſs with 
which theſe old obſervations have been applied 
by his Noble Friend, and the contrary fate which 
has before attended the novel and more variable 
ſtile of the Miniſter. 

No XXIX. 
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XI. . LE E, on the Weſtminſter 
Flection.— 1784. 


THE urgency of the matter T am going to 
move, induces me to take this early notice of it, 
as it is intereſting to our conſtitution, and the 
rights and liberties of a free people. I need 
hardly, I preſume, mention, that what 1 allude 
to is the Meſiminſter Election; the reſult of which 
is a novelty in the laws of this country, and in 

the laws of Parliament. I could not imagine 
that any returning officer would be bold enough 
to commit an infraction of thoſe laws which 
have coſt our anceſtors ſo much trouble. I was 
therefore ſurpriſed that the High Bailiff of Weſt- 
minſter ſhould, contrary to the common practice 
at elections, refuſe to make a return, notwith- 
ſtanding a ſcrutiny had been demanded by the 
unſucceſsful candidate. It was an attempt to 
- alter the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, which ex- 
preſsly declared, that the officer ſhould make a 
return within the time limited by act of parlia- 
ment, according to the voice or ſenſe of a legal 
majority of voters. I am ſenſible of the par- 
tiality of ſome gentlemen of a c:r.ain deſcrip- 
tion, and therefore I am not ſurpriſed at their 
exclamations of Hear! Hear! Hear! But I 
cannot conceive why the phraſe legal majority 
ſhould be ſo particularly noticed by them. I 
| confeſs I am at a loſs to find any caſe that bears 
| f the 
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the leaſt ſimilarity to the preſent, Of all the 
election cauſes in which I have had the honour 
to be concerned, and during my practice there 
have been many, I declare that I cannot ſay there 
is a ſingle one which has the leaſt affinity to that 
alluded to. According to Act of Parliament, 
the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter ſhould have 
made his return immediatcly at the final cloſe of 
the poll; and ſhould not have given a refuſal, 
becauſe a ſcrutiny had been demanded by Sir 
Cecil Wray. This mode of conduct was con- 


| trary to the ſtatutes 10th and 11th of King | 


William, chap. 7th, and therefore deſerved re- 
prehenſion. To convince the Rouſe of the pro- 
priety of this procedure, I beg leave to quote 
the very words of the Act of Parliament to which 
I allude, ** For preventing abuſes in the returns 
of writs of ſummons for the calling and aſſem- 
bling of any Parliament for the future, or writs 
tor the choice of any new members to ſerve in 
Parliament ; and to the end ſuch writs may, by 
the proper officer, or his deputy, be duly re- 


turned and delivered to the Clerk of the Crown, 


to be by him filed, according to the ancient and 


legal courſe: be it enacted, by the King's moſt 


excellent Majeſty, &c. That the Sheriff, or 
other officer, having the execution or return of 


any ſuch writ, which ſhall be iſſued for the fu- 
ture, ſhall, on or before the day that any future 
Parliament ſhall be called to meet- (and with all 

| convenient 
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convenient expedition, not exceeding fourteen 
days after any election made by virtue of any 
new writ), either in perſon, or by his deputy, 
make return of the ſame to the Clerk of the 
Crown in the High Court of Chancery, to be 
by him filed.” It was depriving the electors of 
their repreſentatives, and the nation of the exer- 
tions of two men, whoſe political efforts might 
be of ſervice at this important criſts. I have not 
the honour of being intimately connected with 
Lord Hood, although 1 can boaſt of an inti- 
macy with the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr Fox) ; but ſurely the ſervices of both theſe 


of Weſtminſter, who have taken a very active 
part in their election. I ſtand up for the privi- 
leges of a Member of Parliament ; I ſtand up 
for the privileges of the People. I profeſs I know 
very little about the character or diſpoſition of 
the Returning Officer for Weſtminſter ; but J 
am fully perſuaded that his conduct, in this caſe, 
is highly culpable. -I do not wiſh to poſtpone 
the conſideration of His Majeſty's ſpeech ; but 
I feel ſo ſeriouſly for the conſequences, if the 
whim or caprice of a Returning Officer is in- 
dulged, that, with ſubmiffion to the Houſe, I 
apprebend an inveſtigation into the cauſes for 
- delaying the return of the Members to ſerve for 
Weſtminſter ſhould precede every other buſineſs. 
- Senſible of the FE of bringing a queſ- 
tion 


men ſhould not at this time be loſt to their friends 


11 
tion of ſuch magnitude before the Houſe, I 


think it a duty incumbent upon me to take the 


earlieſt opportunity to diſcharge the truſt repofed 
in me by the public. Why not decide the con- 
teſt in the uſual manner, by petitioning the 
Houſe, and appointing a Committee to examine 
into the merits of the different candidates? This 
has been the practice of all other Parliaments ; 
and | hope the preſent will not deviate from the 
ſteps of their anceſtors, whoſe maxims of policy 


have been wiſe and conſiſtent, and agreeable to 


the eſtabliſhed laws of the land. Conſidering all 
theſe facts, I confeſs that I do not approve of 
committing a deciſion of ſuch importance to the 


High Bailiff of Weſtminſter ; therefore I wiſh 


to have the matter brought before the Houſe as 
early as poſſible, as it is a conſtitutional queſtion 
of that nature, as to demand the moſt ſerious 
attention of every friend to this country. 


No XXX. Servius Tur Lus, on the Treachery 
of the Albans, —(Dionyf. Halicar.) 


RomaNns, and you my Friends and Confe- 


derates, 


WE have, with the aſſiſtance of the | 
Gods, taken revenge on the Fidenates, and their 


allies, who have dared openly to make war 


againſt us; ſo that they will either ceaſe for the 
future to diſturb us, or they - will receive a 
ſeverer 


1 


ſeverer chaſtiſement than hitherto they have felt. 
It is now time, ſince our firſt enterpriſe has ſuc- 
ceeded to our wiſh, to puniſh thoſe enemies alſo 
who call themſelves our friends, and were taken 
into this war to aſſiſt us in annoying our common 
enemies, but have broken their faith ;—and en- 
tering into clandeſtine treaties with thoſe ene- 
mies, have attempted to deſtroy us all. For 


theſe are much more dangerous than open ene- 


mies, and deſerve a ſeverer puniſhment ; ſince it 
is both eaſy to guard againſt the ſtratagems of 

the latter, and, when they attack as enemies, 
poſſible to repulſe them. But, when friends act 
the part of enemies, it is neither eaſy to guard 
againſt them, nor poſſible for thoſe who are ſur- 
prifed to repulſe them, Such are the allies ſent 
by the city of Alba to circumvent us, although 
they have received no injury from us, but many 
conſiderable benefits. For, as we are their co- 
lony, we have not diſmembered any part of their 


empire, but have raiſed our own ſtrength and 


power, out of the acquiſitions we have made 
from our own enemies; and, by making our city 


a rampart againſt the moſt conſiderable and moſt 


warlike nations, we have effectually ſecured 
them from a war with the Tyrrhenians and Sa- 
bines. In the proſperity therefore of our city 
they ought, of all others, the moſt to rejoice, and 
grieve at our calamities, not leſs than at their 
own. However, theſe people have envied, not 
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only us thoſe advantages we enjoy, but alſo 
themſelves that happineſs they enjoyed, through 
our means; and at laſt, unable any longer 
to contain their diſſembled hatred, they declared 
war againſt us. Finding us well prepared to 
receive them, and themfelves in no condition to 
annoy us, they invited us to a reconciliation 
and friendſhip, and propoſed the deciding of our 
conteſt for the ſovereignty, by three perſons from 
each city: theſe conditions alſo we accepted, 
and, having gained the victory, became maſ- 
ters of their city, After this, in what man- 
ner did we behave ourſelves towards them? 
Why, when we had it in our power to take hoſ- 
tages from them z—to leave a garriſon in their 
city to take off ſome of the principal authors 
of the war between the two cities, and baniſh 
others — to change the form of their govern- 
ment, according to our own intereſt ;—to puniſh 
them with the forfeiture of a part of their lands 
and effefts;—and (which was the eaſieſt thing 
of ail) to diſarm them, by which means we 
ſhould have added ſtrength to our government; 
we did not think fit to do any thing of this kind, 
but, —conſulting our piety to our mother city, 
rather than the ſecurity of our power, and pre- 
ferring the good opinion of all the world to our 
private advantage,—we. allowed them to enjoy 
every thing they could call their own, and ſuf— 
tered Metius Fufetius, whom they themſelves had 
honoured 
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honoured with-the chiet magiſtracy, as the moſt 


deſerving man, to be ſure, of all' the Albans, to 
adminiſter the public affairs to this time. For 
which favours you ſhall hear what returns they 
made, at a time when the attachment of our 
friends and allies was more neceſſary to us than 


ever: they entered into a private league with our 


common enemies, by which they engaged to fal] 
upon us in conjunction with them; and when 
the two armies approached each other, they 
quitted their poſt, and ran to the next hills, 
making naſte early to poſſeſs themſelves of a 
place of ſtrength; and if their deſign had ſuc- 
ceeded according to their defire, nothing could 
have prevented us, when ſurrounded both by our 
enemies and our friends, from being all deſtroy- 
ed, and the fruit of the many battles we had 
fought, for the ſovereignty of our city, from 
being, in one day, Joſt, But ſince their deſign 
has miſcarried, in the firſt place, through the 
benevolence of the Gods (for I am one of theſe 
who aſcribe all great and good actions to them), 


and, next to that, by the ſtratagem I made uſe 
of, which did not a little contribute to inſpire 


both the. enemy with fear, and our own army 
with confidence (for what I ſaid, during the 
battle, that the Albans had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the eminences, by my orders, with a view of 
ſurrounding the enemy, was all a fiction, and a 


ſtratagem contrived by myſelf) ; ſince, I ſay, our 


affairs 
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affairs have taken a happy turn, we ſhould not 
behave ourſelves with a becoming ſpirit, if we 
did not take revenge on theſe traitors, who, be- 
ſides their obligation, which from their conſan- 
guinity to us they ought to have preſerved in- 
violate, have lately entercd into treaties with 
us, confirmed by mutual oaths: yet, without 
fearing the Gods, whom they had called upon 
to bear witneſs to theſe treaties, or regarding 
juſtice itſelf, and the indignation of men; with- 
out conſidering the greatneſs of the danger, if 
their treachery ſhould not ſucceed according to 
their wiſh, they have, in conjunction with 
our greateſt adverſaries, and our greateſt enemies, 
endeavoured to deſtroy us, who are both their 
colony and their benefactors, in the moſt miſera- 
ble and moſt flagitious manner, 


N' XXXI. Lord Clive, on Eaſt India A. 
| Jairs.— 1772. | 


INDOSTAN was always an abſolute, deſpo- 
tic government. The inhabitants, eſpecially of 
Bengal, in inferior ſituations, are ſervile, mean, 
ſubmiſſive, and humble: in ſuperior ſtations 
they are luxurious, effemi nate, tyrannical, trea- 
cherous, venal, cruel. The country of Bengal 
is called, by way of diſtinction, the Paradiſe of 
the Earth: it not only abounds with the neceſ— 
ſaries of life to ſuch a degree as to furniſh a great 
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part of India with its ſuperfluity, but it abounds 


with very curious and valuable manufactures, 


ſufficient not only for its own uſe, but for the 


uſe of the whole globe. The ſilver of the Weſt, 


and the gold of the Eaſt, have, for many years, 
been pouring into that country, and goods only 


nave been ſent out in return. This has added 


to the extravagance and luxury of Bengal. From 
time immemorial it has been the cuſtom of that 


country, for an inferior never to come into the 


\ preſence of a ſuperior without a preſent. It be- 


gins at the Nabob, and ends at the loweſt man 
that has an inferior. The Nabob has told me, 


that the ſmall preſents he received amounted to 
three hundred thouſand pounds a year; and I can 


believe him, becauſe I know that I might have 
received as much during my laſt government. 
The Company's ſervants have ever been accul- 
tomed to receive preſents, Even before we took 
part in the country troubles, when our poſſeſ- 


ſions were very confined and limited, the Gover- 


nor and others uſed to receive preſents; and I 
will take upon me to aſſert, that there has not 
been an officer commanding His Majeſty's fleet, 


nor an officer commanding. His Majeſty's army, 
ner a Governor, nor a Member of Council, nor 


any other perſon, civil or military, in ſuch a ſta- 
tion as to have. connection with the country 
government, who has not received preſents. 


With regard to Bengal, there they flow in abun- 
dance indeed. | 


: Let 
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Let the Houſe figure to itſelf a country con- 
ſiting of fifteen millions of inhabitants, a re- 
venue of four millions ſterling, and a trade in 
proportion. By progreſſive ſteps the Company 
have become ſovereigns of that empire. Can. it 
be ſuppoſed that their ſervants will refrain from 
advantages ſo obviouſly reſulting from their ſitua- 
tion? The Company's ſervants, however, have 
not been the authors of thoſe acts of violence 
and oppreſſion, of which it is the faſhion to ac- 
cuſe them. Such crimes are committed by the 
natives of the country, acting as their agents, 
and for the moſt part without their knowledge. 
Thoſe agents, and the Banyans, never deſiſt till, 
according to the miniſterial phraſe, they have 
dragged their maſters into the kennel ; and then 

the acts of violence begin. | 
Let us conſider the nature of the education of 
a young man who goes to India. The advan- 
tages ariſing from the Company's ſervice are now 
very generally known; and the great object of 
every man 1s, to get his ſon appointed a writer 
to Bengal, which is uſually at the age of ſixteen. 
His parents and relations repreſent to him how 
certain he is of making a fortune; that my Lord 
Such-a-one, and my Lord Such-a-one acquired 
ſo much money, in ſuch a time; and Mr. Such- 
a-one, and Mr. Such- a- one, ſo much, in ſuch a 
time: thus are their principles corrupted at their 
very ſetting out; and as they generally go a good 
many together, they inflame one anotaer's ex- 
pectations 
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pectations to ſuch a degree, in the courſe of the 


voyage, that they fix upon a period for their 


return before their arrival. 


Let us now take a view of one of thoſe wri- 


ters arrived in Bengal, and not worth a groat, 
As ſoon as he lands, a Banyan, worth perhaps 


one hundred thouſand pounds, - deſires he may 


have the honour of ſerving this young gentleman 
at four ſhillings and ſixpence per month. The 
Company has provided chambers for him, but 
they are not good enough; the Banyan finds 


better. The young man takes a walk about 
town; he obſerves that other writers, arrived 
only a year before him, live in ſplendid apart- 


ments, or have houſes of their own, ride upon 
tine prancing Arabian horſes, and in palanquins 
and chaiſes: then they keep ſerzglios, make 
entertainments, and treat with champagne and 
claret. When he returns, he tells the Banyan 
what he has obſerved. The Banyan aſſures him, 


that he may ſoon arrive at the ſame good for- 


tune; he furniſhes him with money: he is then 


at his mercy. The advantages of the Banyan 


advance with the rank of the maſter, who, in 


acquiring one fortune, generally ſpends three, 
But this is not the worſt of it: he is in a ſtate of 


dependence under the Banyan, who commits 


ſuch acts of violence and oppreſſion as his intereſt 


prompts him to, under the pretended ſanction 


and m—— of the Company's ſervants. - Hence, 


Sir, 
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Sir, ariſes the clamour againſt the Engliſh gen- 
tlemen in India. But let us look at them in a 
retired ſituation, when returned to England, 

when they are no longer nabobs and ſovereigns 
of the Eaſt: ſee if there be-any thing tyranni- 
cal in their diſpoſition towards their inferiors : 
ſee if they are not geod and humane maſters. 
Are they not charitable? Are they not. benevo- 
lent? Are they not generous? Are they not 
hoſpitable? If they are, thus far, not con- 
temptible members of ſociety, and if in all their 
dealings between man and man their conduct is 
ſtrictly honourable; if, in ſhort, there has not 
been one character found amongſt them ſuffi- 
ciently flagitious for Mr. Foote to exhibit on the 
Theatre in the Haymarket, may we not con- 
clude, that if they haveerred, it has been becauſe 


they were men placed in fituations ſubject to 


little or no controul ? 


No XXXII. Lord NuGExT, on the Appellation 
- Old Rat of the C:nlitutian.”” —1780. 


PERHAPS I ſhall be called * The Old Rat 


of the Conſtitution !? The Noble Lord who 
has been pleaſed to beſtow that title upon me, is 


always inclined to take the greateſt liberties witng 
his beſt friends, and thoſe who really wiſhed him 


well. Perhaps the Noble Lord thought they 


would be the laſt to be offended with him; and 
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I do aſſure the Noble Lord (Lord George Gor- 
don) that I am not offended. There is no harm 
in the appellation—it was a ſtroke of innocent 
humour. I have been puzzled, however, to 


diſcover through what chink of the Noble Lord's | 
Kul} the old rat has crept into his head; and 
1 have been puzzled to find out why I was called 


the Old Rat of the Conſtitution. I ſaw in the 


- newſpapers, that I have been reading this morn- 


ing, a paragraph upon it ; and the newſwriter 
was alſo puzzled to account for the title: he 
had endeavoured to diſcover what property of a 
rat belonged to him. Did the Noble Lord think 


He was one of thoſe who would run away from 
the conſtitution, when it was in danger, as a 
rat would run away from a falling houſe? I do 


aſſure the Noble Lord that I will not. As long 
as my friendly limbs will enable me, (and friendly 
T have a right to call them, for they have borne 
me for nearly ſeventy-one years) I will ſtand up 
and ſupport it ; ſupport it to the laſt hour of my 


life, let who will endeavour to pull it down and 
undermine it, under pretext of neceſſary altera- 
tion: better to be buried under the ruins of the 


conſtitution, than to ſurvive it. I will go far- 
ther : I will ſupport the Miniſter. The Noble 
Lord wiſhes well to his country, and has true 


love for the conſtitution; the Noble Lord 

| - . Would ſooner die than ſuffer it to be impaired: 
I Ike the Noble Lord for it. I have voted with 
. Z . 
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bim in the time of his proſperity, and I will 


vote for him now. Having thus diſavowed one 
of the qualities -of rat, I will tell the Houſe 
which of the qualities- of this animal I admire, 
A rat is ſometimes intent on acquiring good 
things; it thinks it has a right to viſit the 
bread-room, and the cook's cabin. It will go 
there, but it always cautiouſly avoids gnawing 
through the ſides of the veſſel ; it never makes a 
hole that will endanger the ſhip, Let the gen- 


tlemen in oppoſition hold this in their minds; 


let them, if they think they have a right to force 
their way into the bread-room, go there, and get 
their ſhare of the good things; but let them take 
care how they force a plank out of the ſhip's 
fide; let them take care that, in their zeal for 
alteration, they do not ſink the veſſel, The 
Noble Lord who has called me an old rat, has 


' ſomething of a rat in his own conſtitution ; he 
likes good things. I remember when the Noble 


Lord was ſome years ago on a viſit to my houſe, 
he was fond of going into the cook's pantry and 
dairy. Indeed I muſt tell the Houſe, I had at 
that time a remarkable pretty Ay 


Ne xxxIII. Mr. Fox againſt Lord Nox rn. — 


1781. 


SUPPOSING any remonſtrance with the 


Noble Lord (Lord North) againſt the American 
war, what will the Noble Lord ſay ? „ Why, 
K 2 you 
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you know that this war is a matter of neceſſity, 


and not of choice; you ſee the difficulties to which b 

| I am driven, and to which I have reduced my 4 

country: and you know alſo, that in my own [ 

1! private character I am a lover of peace. For 1 

what reaſon then do I perſiſt in fpite- oſygonvic- t 

| tion? For your benefit alone! For yo have f 

violated the moſt ſacred engagements: for you 

neglected the ſuggeſtions of conſcience and rea- f 

ſon! for you forfeited a thouſand times my honour 1 

and veracity in this buſineſs! and for you I muſt 

ſtill perſiſt ! Without the American war I ſhall 7 

have no places, no emoluments tv beſtow, not a ft 

— ſingle loan to negociate ; nor ſhall I be able to 8 

ii retain the poor ſituation of mine that-I have ſo 6 

| long held diſintereſtedly. You fee me now in tl 

it the moſt elevated ſituation, with the diſpoſal of Fo 

| 1 places and penſions, and with the whole power 5 
I of the nation in my hands; but make. peace | 

with America to-day, and to-morrow I fhall 8 

li be reduced to the level of private life, retaining ſr 

I nothing but what is merely A of all my 8 

preſent advantages. ww 

; If you do not vote with me 4 ſays the No- " & 

i ble Lord) againſt a peace with America, how 1 

I! 2 am |] to give you any thing ? It is true that my of 

[i] | ſituation, as Miniſter, is a reſpectable and ele- be 

[ 3 vated ſituation; but it is the American war that | pl 

ll enables me to give douceurs, and to put into fe 

| your pockets eight or nine hundred thouſand a 


pounds tp 
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ſpare my ſyſtem ! J!“ 


E 
pounds by a loan. Put an end to that, and you 
undo all, My power will be miſerably leſſened, 
and your pay as miſerably reduced. As to my- 
ſelf, why, I am perfectly indifferent about that; 
[ get a little, and it is my happineſs that a little, 
thank Heaven, contents me. I cannot there- 
fore be ſuppoſed to care if a peace takes place 
with America to-morrow, as far as I am per- 
ſonally concerned; but for your own ſakes do 


not let ſuch a thing come to paſs. Nay, were 


I to go out of office, a ſituation I never coveted, 
always diſliked, and heartily wiſhed to be rid of, 

fill I hope the American war will be continued.” 
Such pathetic reaſoning cannot fail having its 
effects; and thus it is the Noble Lord induces 
the Members of this Houſe to ſacrifice the in- 
tereſt of their conſtituents, by proving that their 


own intereſt is eſſentially connected with the 


American war. Was it poſſible, therefore, that 


a peace could be obtained with America? * O 


ſpare my beautiful ſyſtem! (the Noble Lord 


would cry). What, ſhall I part with that! 
with that which has been the glory of the pre- 


ſent reign, which has extended the dominions, 
raiſed the reputation, and repleniſhed the finances 


of my country! No, for God's ſake, let this 


be adhered to; and do with all the reſt what you 
pleaſe : deprive me, if you pleaſe, of this poor 
ſituation; take all my power, all my honour and 
conſequence ; but ſpare my beautiful ſyſtem, oh! 
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No xxxIV. Mr. SHERIDAN, 0gain/? Ms. 
M. A. TAyLoR,—1785. 


WE have this day been honoured with the 
counſels of a complete gradation of lawyers, 


We have received the opinion of a Judge 


(Kenyon), of an Attorney-General in petto 
(Bearcroft), of an ex-Attorney-General (Lee), 
and of a practiſing Barriſter (Taylor). I agree 
with the learned Gentleman (Mr. Bearcroft) in 
His admiration of the abilities of my honourable 
Friend (Mr. Fox). What he has ſaid of his 


quickneſs and of his profoundneſs, of his bold- 


neſs and his candour, is literally juſt and true, 


which the mental accompliſhment of my ho- 


nourable Friend is, on every occaſion, calculated 
to extort even from his adverſaries. The. learned 
Gentleman has, however, in this inſidious eu- 
logium, connected ſuch qualities of mind with 
thoſe he has praiſed and venerated, as to convert 
his encomiums into reproach, and his tributes of 
praiſe into cenſure and invective. The boldneſs 


he has deſcribed is only craft, and his candour 


hypocriſy. Upon what grounds does the learned 
Gentleman connect thoſe aſſemblages of great qua- 
lities and of cardinal defects? Upon what princi- 


ples either of juſtice or of equity does he exult 
with one hand, whilſt he inſidiouſly reprobates and 
deſtroys with the other? If the wolf is to be 


ſeared, 
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ſeared, the learned Gentleman may reſt aſſured, 
it will be the wolf in ſheep's cloathing, the 
maſked pretender to patriotiſm. It is not from 
the fang of the lion, but from the tooth of the 
ſerpent, that reptile that inſidiouſly ſteals upon 
the vitals of the conſtitution, and gnaws it to 

the heart ere the miſchief is ſuſpected, that de- 
ſtruction is to be feared. 

With regard to the acquifition of a learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Taylor) who has declared that 
he means to vote with us this day, I am forry to 
acknowledge, that, from the declaration the 
learned Gentleman has made at the beginning of 
his ſpeech, I ſee no great reaſon to boaſt of ſuch 
an auxiliary, The learned Gentleman, who 
has with peculiar modeſty ſtiled himſelf a chieten 
lawyer, has declared, that, thinking us in the 
right with reſpe& to the ſubject of this day's 
diſcuſſion, he ſhall vote with us; but he has at 
the ſame time thought it neceſſary to aſſert, that 
he has never before voted differently from the 
Miniſter and his friends, and perhaps he nevet 
ſhall again vote with thoſe whom he means to 
ſupport this day. It is rather ſingular to vote 
with us, profeſſedly becauſe he finds us to be in 
the right, and, in the very moment that he aſſigns 
ſo good a reaſon for changing his ſide, to declare, 
that in all probability he never ſhall vote with 
us again. I am ſorry to find the chicken is a 


bird of ill omen, and that Its augury is ſo unpro- 
K 4 pitious 
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pitious to our future intereſts, Perhaps it would 
have been as well, under theſe circumſtances, 
that the chicken had not left the barn-door of 
the Treaſury, but continued fide by ſide with 
the old cock (Mr. Kenyon), to pick thoſe crumbs 
of comfort which would, doubtleſs, be dealt out 
in time, with a liberality proportioned to the 
fidelity of the feathered tribe. 


Ne XX XV. Tarquinius Sur ERBUs, again 
his Father-in-law SERvius T ULLUs, before the 
Senate. —(Dionyſ. Halicar.) 


MY anſwer, Tullus, will. be ſhort, and 
founded on juſtice; and for that reaſon I choſe 
to lay it before the ſenate. Tarquinius, my 
grandfather, obtained the ſovereignty of the 
Romans by fighting many conſiderable battles in 


their defence : he being dead, I am his ſucceſ- 


for, according to the Jaws received by all the 
Greeks and, Barbarians; and I ought, in juſ- 
tice, to inherit, not only his fortunes, but his 
kingdoms, in the ſame manner as all other ſuc- 
cellors inherit the eſtates of their grandfathers. 
You have, indeed, delivered up to me the for- 


tunes he left ; but. you deprive me of the king- 


dom, and have kept the poſſeſſion of it for ſo long 
a time, after you have obtained it in an unjuſti- 
tiable manner: for, neither did the Interreges 


appoint you king, nor the ſenate paſs a vote in 


your 
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your favour; neither did you obtain this power 
by a legal election of the people, as my grand- 


father, and all the kings before him, ie : 


it but you gained the ſovereignty by hiring, 
and corrupting by every method you could de- 
viſe, a number of vagabonds and beggars, men 
rendered infamous by being condemned, or bur- 
dened with debts, who had no regard for the 
public; and 'by declaring, even then, that you 
did not ſeek the power for yourſelf ; and pre- 
tending that you reſerved it for us, who were 
then orphans, and infants ;- and you engaged 
before all the world that, when we arrived: to 
manhood, you would ſurrender the power to me, 
as to the elder brother : you ought, therefore, 
if you deſired to do juſtice, when you delivered 
up to me the palace of my grandfather, to have 


reftored his kingdom, together with his fortunes, 
after the example of thoſe honeſt and good guar- 


dians, who, having taken upon themſelves the care 


of royal orphans, have, truly and juſtly, reftored 
to them the kingdoms of their fathers and an- 
ceſtors, when they came to be men. But, if 


you thought I had not vet attained a proper de- 
vice of prudence, and that, by reaſon of my 
REY | was unequal. to the government of ſo 
conſiderable a city, yet, when I arrived to the 


age of thirty years, and my body and mind were 


in the greateſt vizour, you ought to have put the 
government of the city into my hands, at the 
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ſame time you gave me your daughter in mar- 
riage : for, at that age, you alſo firſt took 
upon yourſelf the adminiſtration both of our 
family and of the kingdom. 

And if you had done this, you would, in the 
firſt place, have gained the character of a pious 
and juſt man ; and, after that, you would have 
been my counſellor, and have had a ſhare in al! 
honours ; you would have been called my bene- 
factor, my father, and my preſerver; and have 
received every other diſtinguiſhing appellation, 
which mankind give to the authors of worthy 
actions; inſtead of depriving me of my right 
for four and forty years together, without being 
able to charge me with any defect either in my 
perſon or underſtanding. After this uſage, you 
have the afſurance to aſk me, what ill treatment 
provokes me to look upon you as my enemy, 
and for what reaſon I accuſe you? But an- 
ſwer me, yourſe]f, Tullus, and ſay for what 
reaſon you think me unworthy to inherit the 
honours of my grand father, and what ſpecious 
pretence you have to alledge for depriving 
me of them. Is it that you look upon me 
as ſuppoſititious, and illegitimate, and not 
his lawful fon? If ſo, why did you act as guar- 
dian to one who was a ſtranger to his blood, 


and why did you reſtore his palace to him, as 


ſoon as he came to be a man? Or is it, that 
you ſtill Jook upon me as an orphan child, and 
incapable of adminiſtering the affairs of the pub- 
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ſic, when I am near fifty years of age? Lay aſide, 
then, the affeQation of your ſhameleſs queſtions, 
and ceaſe, at Jaſt, to be an ill man. However, 
if you have any reaſons to alledge againſt what 
1 have ſaid, I am ready to leave the determina- 
tion of our conteſt to theſe who are preſent, than 
whom you can find none in the city better qua- 
lified to decide it. But if, from this tribunal], 
you fly {as it is cuſtemary with you) to the 
rabble you have deluded, 'I will not ſuffer it; 
for I am prepared, not only to defend my cauſe 
by my words, but, if theſe fail to convince you, 


to ſupport it by my actions. 


No XXXVI. The Reply Senna Turrus t 
TaRqQUINIUS SUPERBUS.,—(Dionyf Halicar), 


1 ſeems, Fathers, that, as a man, I ought 


to expect every thing, however extraordinary; 


and to look upon nothing as ſtrange, ſince Tar- 
quinius deſires to dethrone even me, who received 
him when he was an infant; and, when his ene- 
mies were forming deſigns againſt his life, pre- 


ſerved him, and brought him up; and, when he 


came to be a man, honoured him ſo far as to 
make him my ſon-in-law ; and deſigned to make 
him heir to all my fortunes at my death: but, 
ſince every thing has happened to me contrary to 
my expeQation, and that I myſelf am accuſed of 
having wronged him, I ſhall afterwards lament 


my own misfortune, and at preſent plead my 
K 6 cauſe 
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f . againſt him. I took upon myſelf, Tar. 


quinius, the guardianſhip of your brother, and 
of yourſelf, when you were left infants, not 
voluntarily, but compelled to it by the ſituation 
of affairs; ſince thoſe who claimed the king- 
dom, had openly aſſaſſinated your grandfather, 
and were ſaid to form ſecret deſigns both againſt 
you, and the reſt of his relations; and all your 
friends acknowledged that, if once they got the 
power into their hands, they would not have left 
even one branch of the Tarquinian family alive: 
neither was there any other perſon to take care 
of, and guard you againſt their enterprizes, but 
a woman, the mother of your father ; and ſhe, 
by reafon of her great age, ſtood herſelf in need 
of other guardians: ſo that I was the only per- 
ſon left to take care of you in your deſtitute 
condition, though you now call me a ſtranger, 


and in no degree related to your family. How- 


ever, by taking upon myſelf the conduct of your 
affairs, though in this ſituation, I not only brought 
the aſſaſſins of your grandfather to puniſhment, 
and bred you up till you were men; but, as! 
had no heirs male, defigned to leave you all my 
fortunes. You have now, Tarquinius, the ac- 
count of my guardianſhip, and you will not 
pretend to fay that any part of it is miſrepre- 

ſented, ; | 
Concerning the royal dignity, ſince this is the 
point you accuſe me of, learn by what means [ 
| obtaincd 
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obtained it; and for what reaſons J ſhall reſign 
it neither to you, nor to any other perſon, When 
I took upon myſelf the government of the city, 


finding there were ſome deſigns forming againſt _ 


me, I deſired to ſurrender it to the people; and, 
having aſſembled. them. all together, I offered to 


reſign the government to them; preferring a quiet 


life, free from danger, to this envied ſovereignty, 
the ſource of greater pains than pleaſures. But 
the Romans would not ſuffer me to execute my 


deſign; neither did they think fit to place the 


government in any other hands, but continued 
it in mine; and, by their votes, conferred the 
royal dignity on me; a dignity which belonged 
to them, Tarquinius, not to you; in the 
ſame manner as they conferred the ſame dignity 
upon your grandfather, who was a foreigner, 
and in no degree related to the king, his prede- 
ceſſor; though Ancus Marcius, the former king, 
left ſons, then in the vigour of their age; not 
grandchildren and infants, as you and your bro- 
ther were left by Tarquinius. But if it were a 
general law that the heirs to the poſſeſſions and 
fortunes of deceaſed kings, ſhould alſo be heirs 
to their dignities, Tarquinius, your grandfather, 
would not have ſuccceded to the ſovereignty upon 
the death of Ancus, but the elder of his ſons, 
However, the people of Rome did not call the 
heir of the father, but the perſon who was 
worthy of the command, to reign over them : 

| | : for 
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for they Iooked upon the private fortunes to be- 
long to thoſe who had acquired. them, but the 


royal dignity to thoſe who had conferred it; and 


that the former, upon the death of the perſons 
in poſſeſſion, ought to deſcend to ſuch as are 
intitled to them, either by their relation to, or 
the will of, the deceaſed ; but that the latter, 
when the perſons who received it die, returns to 
thoſe who gave it. Unleſs you have any thing 
of this kind to alledge, that your grandfather 
received the ſovereignty upon certain conditions; 
as, that he ſhould not be deprived of the poſſeſ- 
fion of it himſelf, and have power to leave it to 


you, who are his grandſons ; and that the peo- 


ple ſhould not have the right to take it from you, 
and confer it upon me: if you have any ſuch 
thing to alledge, why do you not prodcce the 
contract? However, this you cannot ſay. But, 
if I did not obtain the power in the moſt juſti- 
fiable manner, as you ſay, having neither been 
elected by the Interreges, nor received the admi- 
niſtration from the ſenate, and that other things 


required by the law were not obſerved ; if this 


is ſo, I wrong theſe, not you ; and deſerve to be 
dethroned by them, not by you : but the truth 
is, I wrong neither theſe, nor any one elſe. 


The length of my reign, which has now laſted 


forty-four years, witneſſes that the power was 
both then juſtly given to me, and is now juſtly 


veſted in me; during which time none of the 


Romans 


1 
Romans ever thought I reigned unjuſtly, neither 
did the people nor the ſenate ever endeavour to 


- dethrone me. 


But, to omit theſe things, and give an anſwer 
to what you alledge : if I had deprived you of 
the power that was depoſited in my hands by 
your grandfather, in truſt for you, and, con- 
trary to all the eftabliſhed rules of juſtice, had 
withheld your kingdom from you, you ought to 
have applied yourſelf to thoſe who conferred the 
power on me, and to have vented your indigna- 
tion and reproaches both againſt me, for conti- 
nuing in the poſſeſſion of it, when it did not 
belong to me; and againſt them, for having con- 
ferred on me, a power that belonged to others: 
for you would eaſily have prevailed on them to 
do you juſtice, if you could have ſhewn you had 
a right, However, if you could not confide in 
ſuch an allegation, but were of opinion that I 
governed unjuſtly, and that you were a fitter 
perſon to be intruſted with the care of the com- 
mon-wealth, you ought to have done this; to 
have enquired into the errors of my government, 
to have diſplayed the number of your own 
actions, and to have ſummoned me to a deciſion 


of the conteſt: none of which you did. But, 


after ſo great a length of time, as if recovered 


from a long fit of drunkenneſs, you come now to 


accuſe me; and, even now, you accuſe me in 


an improper place: for here you ought not to 
| alledge 
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alledge theſe things (I deſire, Fathers, you will 
not be offended at what I have ſaid; for it was 


only with a view of expoſing his calumny, not 


of infringing your juriſdiction) but you ought 


to have deſired me to call an aſſembly of the 


people, and there to have accuſed me. However, 
ſince you have declined this, I will do it for you; 
and, having called the people together, I will 


appoint them judges of the crimes you aecuſe 
me of; and, again, leave it to them to deter- 
mine which of us two is the fitteſt perſon to go- 
vern; and whatever they ſhall unanimouſly 
order me to do, I ſhall ſubmit to. This is a 


ſufficient anſwer to his allegations; ſince the 
effect of many, or few reaſons, when urged 


againſt unreaſonable adverſaries, is the ſame : 
for cHords cannot perſuade them to be juſt. 

-But I am ſurpriſed, Fathers, to find any of 
your number deſirous to dethrone me, and con- 
fpiring with this man againſt me: I would. wil» 
lingly enquire of them what injury provokes them 
to attack me, and what aCtions of mine they are 
offended at? Is it becauſe they know that great 
numbers, during my reign, have been put to 


death without a trial, baniſhed their country, 


deprived of their fortunes, or involved in any 
other undeſerved calamity? Or, having none 


of theſe tyrannical crimes to accuſe me of, are 


they acquainted with any abuſes I have been 


guilty of to married women, or inſults on their 
maiden 
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maiden daughters, or any other flagitious at- 


tempt upon the perſon of a freeman? If I have 
been guilty. of any of theſe crimes,, I deſerve to 
be deprived, at the ſame time, both of my dig- 


nity, and of my life. But I am proud, above 


meaſure ; and, by being grievous to my ſubjects, 
am become odious to them; ſo that none of 
them can bear the arrogance of my adminiſtra- 
tion. Which of my predeceſſors ever uſed his 
power with the ſame moderation I have uſed 
mine, who have treated all my ſubjects with the 
ſame benevolence an indulgent father ſhews to his 
own children; who have even leſſened the power 
you gave me, which was the ſame your anceſtors. 
ſucceſſively conferred on former kings; and have 
appointed laws, which you all confirmed, relating 
to matters of the greateſt confequence, by which 
J granted to you the privilege of doing Juſtice to, 
and of receiving it from one another : and to 
theſe rules, which I preſcribed to others, you 


ſaw me, like a private perſon, firſt yield obe- 


dience: neither have I made myſelf the judge of 
all ſorts of crimes; but thoſe of a private nature 
] ſubmitted to your juriſdiction, which was never 


done by any of the former kings. By this it 


appears, that no crime has drawn upon me the 
i1]-will of ſome people; but that the benefits I 
have conferred. on the plebeians excite your un- 


_ juſt reſentment ; concerning which I have often 


given you my reaſons, ſo that there is no neceſ- 
ſity 
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ſity for me to repeat them. If you are of opinion 
that this man, when inveſted with the power, 


will adminiſter it better than myſelf, I ſhall not 


envy the commonwealth a better governor : and, 

after I have ſurrendered the ſovereignty to the peo- 

ple, from whom I recived it, and am become a pri- 

vate perſon, I ſhall endeavour to make it appear 

to all the world, that I know both how to com- 

mand with prudence, and how to obey with 
5 wad 
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Ne xxxvII. Ad. Bao, v, on a Mation fir 
repealing the Septennial Act.— 1734. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 
THE call of the Houſe being 
ad journed to a very remote day, upon a gerieral 
Opinion, which I hope is well founded, that no 


vote of eredit will be propoſed, I believe we 


can ſcacely expect a fuller Houſe than this day 
produces. There cannot, therefore, be a bet- 
ter opportunity for making a motion, which I 
apprehend to be of ſuch a national concernment, 
that I have long wiſhed it to be undertaken by 
fome perſon better able to ſupport it than myſelf ; 
but I have this ſatisfaction, that what I am 
poing to offer will ſo far ſpeak for itſelf, as may 
ſupply any defects in my manner of laying it be- 


fore you and : cannot doubt the concurrence 


of 
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of this Houſe, when it comes to be maturely 


conſidered. | 

I believe we are none of us unappriſed of the 
diſlike the people in general have always had to 
long parliaments; a diſlike juſtly founded on 
reaſon and experience ; long parliaments in for- 
mer reigns having proved the unhappy cauſe of 


great calamities to this nation, and having been, 


at all times, declared an innovation upon our con- 
ſtitution. I am convinced that there is no one 
that hears me, who does not believe the people 
thought themſelves highly aggrieved by the /ep- 
 tennial hill; that they even looked upon it as a 
dangerous infringement of their liberties, not- 
withſtanding the cauſe alledged in the preamble 
to the act, which ſeemed at that time to carry 
ſome weight with it. 

That cauſe being happily removed, they defire 
to revert, as near as may be, to their ancient con- 
ſtitution; and ſurely there can never be a more 
favourable opportunity to effectuate it than at 
this juncture, when his Majeſty, to the great 
joy of the kingdom, has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to declare his ſatisfaftion, that the people are 
ſoon to have an opportunity of chooſing a new 
repreſentation. The prefent parliament draws 
near its diſſolution. What can it do more for 
its own honour, —how can it crown its many 
meritorious acts better, than by redrefling a grie- 
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vance a ſucceeding parliament may poſſibly have 
its reaſons for not entering into ? 

Frequent parliaments were early declared a 
fundamental part of our conſtitution. In the 
fourth of Edward III. an act paſſed for holding 
them once a year, or oftener, if there ſhould be 


occaſion: in the thirty-ſixth of the ſame reign 


that ſtatute was confirmed. In that parliament 
magna charta and charta de fore/ia were confirmed, 
and ſeveral new privileges granted tothe ſubject, 
Then comes the clauſe relating to parliaments, 
which ſufficiently ſhews the intention and origi- 
nal inſtitution of them. was for the redreſs. of 


grievances:— for the bill enacts, That for the 
maintenance of the ſaid articles and ſtatutes; 


that is, the privileges before mentioned, and for 


redreſs of divers grievances and miſchiefs which 
daily happen; a new parliament ſhall be held 


once every year, as at another time was ordained, 


The ſixteenth of Charles II. recites, that, by the 


ancient laws and ſtatutes, . parliaments uſed to be 


held very often, and therefore enacts, that the 


ſitting and holding of parliaments ſhall not be 


intermitted or diſcontinued for more _ three 


, 


ears. 
: In the early days, when this prudent care was 
taken for frequent meetings of parliaments, the 
crown. was poſſeſſed of revenues, which made ap- 
plication to the people for money (unleſs upon 
very extraordinary emergencies) unneeeſſary. It 


therefore | 


. 
therefore plainly appears, that redreſs of grie- 
vances, making ſalutary laws for the good of the 
community, and preſerving the liberties of the 
people, by ſupporting a due balance between 
the power of the crown and the rights of the 
ſubjects, were the main ends for calling of par- 
liaments. "The power of calling then being the 
undoubted .prerogative of the crown, it became 
neceſſary for the ſaſety of the ſubject, to oblige 
the crown to call them frequently. I muſt con- 
feſs a caution of this kind is no longer neceſſary, 
nor can it ever be, ſo long as we preſerve to our- 
ſelves the power of granting money: the crown 
revenues being ſunk, or wantonly granted away, 
the annual call for a ſupply muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce an annual meeting of parliament. But 
give me leave to obſerve, the grievance now com- 
plained of is of a very different nature. It is 
not founded on diſcontinuance of parliament, 
but on a too long and dangerous continuance of 
one and the ſame parliament : a practice unheard 
of in former times, when prorogations were 
not known ; for, when a parliament was an- 
nually called together for the redrefs of grie- 
Vances, as ſoon as the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was 
over, it was diſſolved, and a new one called the 
next year for the ſame purpoſe ; by which means 
the country had a proper check upon their repre- 
ſcntatives 3 and thoſe who appeared to be too 
much under the influence of the crown, thoſe 
| whe 


e 
who were too much attached to the miniſter, had 
leſs opportunity of injuring their country; the 
people had it more frequently in their power to 
ſhew a proper reſentment, and remedy the evil, 
by ſending others in their places, next year. 
This matter ſeems fully explained by 16 Car. II. 


which does not only prevent diſcontinuance of 


parliaments, but wiſely provides againſt the too 
long continuance of one and the ſame parlia- 
ment, by enacting it into a law, that a new par- 
liament ſhall be called once in three years, or 
oftener, if there be occaſion. The Bill of Rights, 
in the ſecond ſeſſion of William and Mary, 


among many other privileges which we poſſeſs, 


enacts, that for redreſs of grievances, amending, 
ſtrengthening, and preſerving laws, parliaments 
/ ought to be frequently held; and the ſixth of the 
ſame reign explains the true meaning of the 
clauſe, when it declares, that frequent and new 
parliaments tend very much to the happy union 
and good agreement between the king and the 
people: it confirms the 16 Car. II. that parlia- 
ments ſhall be held once in three years, at leaſt, 


and adds that no parliament ſhall continue more 


than three years at fartheſt, Between that and 
the firſt- of the late King, ſeveral parliaments 
were held, and none continued longer than three 
years; ſome held for one ſeffion, which ſeems 
to be the original conſtitution, and beſt calcu- 


lated for the good of the nation. 


That 
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That year the Septennial Bill paſſed, the re- 
peal of which I am going to move; but believe 
it more agreeable to the rules of the Houſe, that 
the act itſelf ſhould be firſt read. ( Here the Clerk 
read the aft). The preamble to the bill, which 
is the foundation of it, will, I think, admit a 
very eaſy anſwe: : as to the firſt point, that trien- 
nial parliaments have proved more grievous, bur- 
denſome, and expenſive, than they were ever 
known before that law was paſled, I readily 
agree ;—but let us conſider the cauſe : the 
lengthening the term occaſioned the expence. 
I fear I might add the multiplicity of places en- 
joyed by the Members of this Houſe may be too 
juſtly alledged another cauſe; but I would wil- 
lingly confine myſelf to the particular point, 
how far the time or duration of parliaments 
might increaſe or leſſen the expence, might add 


to or diminiſh the grievance complained of; 


and will conſider it only in this light, by ſub- 
mitting it to every gentleman who hears me, 
whether he would not give more for an annuity 
of three years, than for a grant determinable at 
the end of one; and, by the ſame parity of 
reaſoning, whether ſeptennial parliaments muſt 
not prove more grievous, burdenſome, and ex- 
penſive, than triennial, at leaſt in ſuch a de- 
gree as an annuity for ſeven years deſerves a bet- 
ter conſideration than one for three. 

But, 
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But, ſuppoſing I ſhould be out in this point, 


which I can never give up without due convic- 


tion, this argument in the preamble is, I hope, 
intirely at an end, The Act againſt Bribery and 
Corruption, which muſt ever redound to the 
honour of this Parliament, will neceſſarily re- 
medy this evil: that glorious Act will prevent 


corruption in the electors. Nothing but frequent 


new parliaments can remedy it in the eledfed. 


The other reaſon upon which that Act was 


founded, namely, a ſuſpicion that deſigns were 
carrying on to renew the rebellion, and an inva- 
fion from abroad, was, in my humble opinion, 
the only juſtifiable pretence for enacting it into 
a law, and might poſſibly have induced ſome 
Gentlemen of very great honour and integrity to 
give their votes for the bill, at that juncture, 
whoſe aſſiſtance, I flatter myſelf, I ſhall have 
now in repealing it. For thoſe who voted for it 
from that view, could never intend it ſhould be 
made perpetual, or that it ſhould continue Jonger 
than that misfortune ſubſiſted. 5 

I muſt beg pardon of you, Sir, and of the 


© Houſe, for the trouble I have given you. The 


nature of the motion I am going to make you, 
has unavoidably drawn me into a length as diſ- 


agreeable to myſelf, as it muſt have been to thoſe. 
that hear me: 
_ cur to every gentleman in favour of it. I will 


numberleſs arguments will oc- 


therefore conclude with this motion, viz. 
| | & That 


. 
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That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
. the Septennial Af, and for the more. 
frequent meeting and calling of parliaments,” 

In this I hope, Sir, I ſhall be juſtified, as it 
cannot proceed from any indirect or private 
views, but from a real conviction that the hap- 
pineſs and ſafety of this nation depends upon it; 
in which I am ſupported by the common voice 
of the people, and have it particularly recom- 
mended to me, by a great majority of thoſe J 
have the honour of repreſenting in Parliament, 
as well as from my neighbours of the city. of 
Coventry, for whoſe recommendiclan 1 ſhatl- 
always have a due regard, though I haye not the 
honour to repreſent them. 


Ne XXXVIII. Sir Gronce SAviLLE, en the 
L.iberty of the Subjeft,—1779. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 

I AM really aſtoniſhied that 
the learned Gentleman (Mr. Wedderburne) is 
not aſhamed to avow the reaſon he has aſſigned 
for the concealment he has uſed, and reducing 
the Houſe to act as ſo many midnight conſpira- 
tors, who, under the colour of deviing meaſures 
for public preſervation and national ſafety, has 
every appearance of plotting, in the dark, at 
midnight, its deſtruction, coming like ſo many 
hired ruffans, with weapons concealed under 

L their 
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their cloaks, to bury their poignards i in its very 


bowels. 
Such an act as that for impreſſing men into hi 


Majeſty's ſervice might be very neceſſary, but, 


I have many reaſons to believe, not to the ex. 
tent moved for ;—but why bring it forward at 


this dark and ſilent hour, —when the clock has 


ſtruck twelve, and moſt of the members retired 
home to their beds? Why, in God's name, not 
propoſe it early in the day, in a full Houſe? | 
The reaſon aſſigned for this aſſaſſinate mode of 
conducting public buſineſs is, to the laſt degree, 
unfounded, and diſſatis factory, * leſt the public 
ſhould be appriſed of it.” Has not the learned 
Gentleman already told us, that the bill is to 
act retroſpectively; that it is to commence on 
chat melancholy, I fear, fatal, day on which the 
Spaniſh Miniſter delivered the manifeſto now 
on your table? Has he not farther informed us, 
that the Miniſtry have not been unmindful cf 


their duty; for, that they have exceeded all 


their former attacks on the conſtitution-of their 
country.? They have trampled on the Jaws, and 
have found an advocate to defend their conduct 
in the perſon of the learned Gentleman who has 
moved this extraordinary bill, in this very ex- 


traordinary manner. Is then the learned Gen- 


tleman's love of his country not ſatisfied with 
the injuries inflicted on the moſt deſerving part 


of the community, by robbing them of that 
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protection which the laws have given to them, and 
by breaking the national faith, which is the great 
pledge and ſecurity to every Engliſhman for their 
due performance? Would the learned Gen- 
tleman not let one father, one huſband, one 
brother, or one child eſcape, in this general 
ſcene of oppreſſion and injuſtice! Methinks I 
hear the heart-felt ſhrieks of the miſerable wife, 
this inſtant piercing my ears, and entreating, in 
accents of rage and deſpair, the midnight ruf- 
han not to drag from her fide her tender and 
affectionate huſband, the father of her children, 
ard her only ſupport! I think I hear the aged 
and helpleſs parent, in accents of ſinking woe, 
miſery, and diſtreſs, bewailing the Joſs of his du- 
tiful and beloved ſon ! I confeſs I am filled with 
horror at the various ills and miſeries this in- 


| ſtant inflicting in every part of theſe kingdoms, 


contrary to every principle of law, juſtice, and 
humanity : but the learned Gentleman has a 
ſtomach for all thiꝭ, and much more; for he ſays 
he has ſtood up, at this midnight hour, to pro- 
poſe a law, which, if propoſed in open day, in 
a full Houſe, might perhaps have this one 
conſequence, that of procuring, for the perſons 
to be affected by it, that perſonal ſecurity, by 
flight and concealment, which the laws of their 
country, and the aſſurance of public faith always 
ſuppoſed to accompany them, have been inade- 
quate tg, | 
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NP XXXIX. Majer ScorT, in vindicatien of 
Mr. Has tings.—1787, | 


Mr. ST. Joan, 
| THE Honourable Gentleman 
who ſpoke ſo eloquently yeſterday, made ule of 
an expreſſion which JI muſt beg leave to take no- 
tice of: he talked of the ſervile dependents of 
Mr. Haſtings. I hope, Sir, be does not rank 
me in that number, if ſuch there are; but I be- 
lieve, and I know, that none of his friends de- 
ſerve to be ſo ſtigmatiſed. —I left England with 
Engliſh blood in. my veins, and I hope I have 
brought Engliſh blood back again to my native 
country. Ihe Honourable Gentleman has, I 
truſt, a better opinion of we, ſince, upon a very 
remarkable occaſicn, he conſented to a confe- 
rence with me, which, if it had taken place, 
might have prevented that ſplendid diſplay of 
eloquence which we heard yeſterday in the Com- 
mittee. The fact is, Sir, that I was above twelve 
years in India, before I had the pleaſure to be 
known to Mr. Haſtings, except by dining at his 
table, in common with other officers of my own 
flanding. To General Clavering, who conferred 

a military office upon me, at the recommenda- 
tion of Colonel Upton, I always felt and ex- 
preſſed myſelf much obliged, though equally 


unknown to him. I ſhall now take the liberty 
of 


n of 


F ar F 


of offering a few obſervations upon the queſ=— 
tion before the Committee. The Honourable. 


Gentleman, in opening it, took a very wide. 
range; nor do I conceive it can be fairly conſi- 
dered, without a review of the ſtate of affairs in 
India, and in Europe as connected with India, 
in the year 1781, and for ſome years preceding. 
that period. In the year 1775, the debt of Great- 


Britain was, I believe, about one hundred and twen- 


ty five millions. It continued rapidly increaſing; 


from that unfortunate period; and in the year 


1782, it had increaſed to the alarming amount 
of two hundred and. thirty millions. In the fame 
period, a hundred thoufand lives were loſt, a vaſt 
empire in America, Minorca in Europe, ſeveral 
of our Weſt-India Iſlands, and our moth valua- 


ble ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, I believe, 


Mr.. St. John,. no. hiſtory, ancient or modern, 


can afford an inſtance of ſo rapid a decline in 


the proſperity of a great country. The flames 
of war which raged with ſo much violence in 


Europe and America, were extended to Indoſtan 


for I affert it, without a fear of contradiction, that 
the politics of Great-Britain involved us origi - 


nally in India: an event which the Right Ho- 


nourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox) truely foretold 
very early in the American war, when he ſaid 


it muſt, by its continuation, involve this nation 


in every quarter of the globe.—During the pro- 


greſs of our calamities in Europe and America, 
| I would 
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I would defire to aſk Gentlemen, what happened cal 
in India? We were there, it is true, involved Ar 
in wars, and ſurrounded with difficulties; but ma 
how different the concluſion! Did we loſe a foot ha 
of territory in India? So far from it, that we Ge 
had taken, in the courſe of the war, every French the 
and Dutch ſettlement on the continent of In- Ar 
doſtan, and were beſieging the French garri- cal 
ſon of Cuddalore, their only remaining hope, tio 
when intelligence of the peace in Europe ar- mc 
rived at Madras. The firſt account of that im- up 
portant event was conveyed by an expreſs diſ- ant 
patched by me to Mr. Haſtings, at his own ex- Cat 
- pence, The Noble Marquis, who deſerves the thi 
warmeſ} thanks of a grateful country, for ending the 
a calamitous and moſt expenſive war, gave up, the 
and wiſely gave up, the conqueſts of the Eaſt Lo 
India Company in India, in order to ſave the He 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies. I would ten 
aſk Gentlemen, in what other quarter of the en 
globe could we make ceſſions to France? In th: 
none ;—for, except the Iſland of St. Lucia, all chi 
the conqueſts we made during the late war were as 
made in India. 8 ſev 
I have ſat in the gallery, in other days, Mr. the 
St. John, and liſtened with profound attention do! 
to the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Fox), nif 
when he has ſo ſtrongly and ſo truely deſcribed inc 
the calamitous and degraded ſtate this country was in 
reduced to; I have heard him attribute thoſe haj 


calamities 
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calamities and that degradation to the imbecility 
and the indolence of the Noble Lord who for 
many years was the Miniſter of this country, I 
have been informed, that the Right Honourable 
Gentleman has ſometimes in this Houſe, during 
the late war, expreſſed his warmeſt wiſhes for 


America ; her cauſe was the cauſe of Liberty, the 


cauſe of Whiggiſm, and of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. A Right Honourable Gentleman, who firſt 
moved this proſecution, has been equally violent 
upon former occaſions againſt the Noble Lord, 


and equally zealous for America: his zeal once 


carried him ſo far as even publicly to avow, in 
this Houſe, a correſpondence with Dr, Franklin, 
then declared by law a rebel to this country, on 
the exchange of a Britiſh General. The Noble 
Lord has, upon many occaſions, declared in this 
Houſe, that he imputed our calamities to the in- 


temperate violence of Oppoſition, and to their 


encouragement of the rebellion in America, But 
that in a very few years we experienced a melan- 
choly reverſe ; that from being the firſt, as well 
as the freeſt nation in the world, we, in leſs than 
ſeven years, ſaw our empire diſmembered, and 
the people of England ſo oppreſſed and borne 
down by taxes, that the moſt ceconomical Mi- 
niſter will ſcarcely be able in future to make the 
income of the State meet its expenditures ; that 
in a very few years theſe melancholy events did 
happen, are truths which all parties acknowledge, 
L 4 though 


TT 1 
though they may differ as to the cauſes to which 
theſe misfortunes are to be attributed: but that 
there was blame ſomewhere, either in the Mi- 
niſter, in the officers who, executed his plans, or 
in thoſe who clogged the Wheels of government, 
I have never yet heard one man hardy enough 
to deny. What, Mr. St, John, was the event 
which happened a few ſhort months after theſe 
melancholy truths were fo univerſally ſelt and 
acknowledged? It was of ſihh a nature, that 
not ail the ſpiendid talents, the wit, the inge- 
nuity, or the humour of the Gentlemen oppo— 
fite to me, will ever be able to efface from the 
minds of the people of Engtand. The Noble 
Marquis to whom I alluded before, had the 
good fortune to fave this country from total ruin 
in the month of January, 1783, by reſtoring to 
us the bleflings of peace. If the matter were 
doubtful then, what ſhall we now pronounce ? 
If, after five years of peace, this nation can 
hardly pay the intereſt of its public debts, and 
provide for its various eſtabliſhments, how could 
we have borne an additional load of twenty mil- 
lions! and ſuch would have been the conſe- 
quence of another year of war. Of the truth 
of this, the Right Honourable Gentleman was 
ſo ſenſible, that, not many months previous to 
the peace, he publicly declared in this Houſe, I 
mean in the Rockingham adminiſtration, that, 


bad as he had conceived this country to be, be- 
fore 
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fore he came into office, ,he found it, upon exa- 
mination, infinitely,worſe z and that no peace 
could be a bad one for this country. What was 
the conſequence of the reſtoration of peace? An 
agreement between long hoſtile and contending 
parties, to turn out the Noble Marquis who 
concluded it, and to ſeize themſelves the govern- 
ment of this country. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman who had, in an impaſſioned tone, 
declared in November 1781, that the Noble 
Lord who was then the Miniſter, ** muſt hear of 
his diſgraceful and ruinous meaſures at the tribu- 
nal of juſtice, and expiate them on the public 
ſcaffold!” the ſame Right Honourable Gentleman 
who then made this public declaration, was joint 
Secretary of State with the Noble Lord in March 
1783. With equal indignation another Right 
Honourable Gentleman ſpoke of the Noble Lord; 


yet he, too, upon that occaſion, echoed the hu- 


mane ſentiment of ** Tnimicitie placabilis, ami- 
citie ſempiterne,” 


N XL, Lord TuvzLow, on the Bgfl-India 
Bill, —1783, | - 


Mx Lorps, 

THE noble and learned Lord 
has not yet given any ſolution to my difficulties. 
I aſk the noble and learned Lord (Lord Lough- 
borough) if he can reconcile the principle of the 

| L 5 preſent 


E 
prefent bill to the principles of the Britiſh conſti. 
tution, admitting even, what we have not as yet 
the ſmalleſt cauſe to admit, that the neceſſity of an 
immediate interference by Parliament is apparent. 
The noble and learned Lord fills ſo high an office 
in two of His Majeſty's Courts, that I ſhould 
naturally expect to ſee him the champion of our 
glorious conſtitution, It is not fitting that ſo 
great a character ſhould muddle in the dirty pool 
of politics. The preſent Eaſt-India Bill means 
evidently to create a power which is unknown to 
the conſtitution, an inmperium in imperio; — but, 
as I abhor tyranny in all its ſhapes, I ſhall oppoſe 
moſt ſtrenuoufly this ſtrange attempt to deſtroy the 
true balance of our conſtitution, The preſent 
bill does not tend to increaſe the influence of the che 
Crown; but it tends to ſet up a power in the An 
kingdom, which may be uſed in oppoſition to the let 
Crown; and to the deſtruction of the liberties of <* 
the people. I wiſh to ſee the Crown great and t 
reſpectable; but, if the preſent bill ſhould paſs, MW '* 
it will be no longer worthy of a man of honour th 
to wear. The King will, in fact, take the Wh ** 
diadem from his own head, and place it on the he 
head of Mr. Fox. Your Lordſhips have heard al 
much of the ninth report of the Sele& Com- 1 
mittee. That extraordinary performance has b. 
been in every body's hands. The ingenious au- 8 
thor ſtates, that * The Eaſt-India Company is al 
in 6 of a vaſt empire, with ſuch a bound- * 
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leſs patronage, civil, military, marine, com- 
mercial, and financial; in every department of 
which ſuch fortunes have been made, as could 
be made no where elſe.” — This, my Lords, is 
the true deſcription of that vaſt and boundleſs 
patronage, which this bill means to throw into 
the hands of the Miniſter of the preſent day. I 
ſpeak the language of the late Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, for whom J had the higheſt reſpe& and 
regard, and to whom I have been much obliged, 
when I ſay, that every Miniſter of this country 
will naturally ſtrengthen his party, by encreaſing 
his friends, and diſpoſing of every office of ho- 
nour or of emolument amongſt thoſe who will 
ſupport his meaſures : with this explanation of 
the ſyſtem on which the preſent Miniſters act, 
and, indeed, on which all Miniſters muſt act, 
let me conjure your Lordſhips to weigh well the 


- conſequences which will reſult to the conſtitu- 


tion of this country, ſhould the preſent bill paſs 
into a law. By the fundamental principles of 
this conſtitution, the executive power of the State 
is placed in the hands of the Crown. We have 
heard much, my Lords, of late years, of the 
alarming increaſe of the influence of the Crown : 
I will candidly confeſs to your Lordſhips, that I 
have never ſeen the influence of the Crown toa 
great. I wiſh to ſee the Crown great and reſpect- 
able; and, if the boundleſs patronage of the Eaſt 
muſt be taken from the Company, if regulations 
L 6 _ wiſely 
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wiſely adopted, and ſteadily enforced, will not 
be ſufficient to remedy exiſting evils, let the 

boundleſs patronage of the Eaſt be placed where 
only with ſafety to the conſtitution of this coun- 
try it can be placed—in the hand of the execu- 
tive government. In the laſt year, we paſſed an 
act act to prevent contractors from fitting in par- 
liament; but, by the preſent bill, Mr. Fox's con- 
tractors do not even vacate their ſeats. Such is 
the diſtinction between the Crown and a Subject. 
In the laſt year, we paſſed an act to prevent 
Cuſtom-houſe officers from voting for Members 
of Parliament, ſo cautious were we to preſerve 
the purity of the Heuſe of Commons, and to 
diminiſh the influence of the Crown ; but, in 
defiance of every principle which was then pro- 
feſſed, no jealbuſy is expreſſed of the Man who 
is to have in his poſſeſſion the boundleſs patro- 
nage of the Eaſt. The doctrine advanced by the 
noble and learned Lord is indeed extraordinary, 
He tells you that the act of 1773 was an infringe- 
ment of the charter of the Eaſt-India Company, 
but that his objection was, that it did not go far 
enough, and therefore he would totaly deſtroy 
the charter, The noble and learned Lord will 
recollect the doctrine of the King's Attorney— 
General, Sir Robert Sawyer, in the unconſtitu- 
tional and infamous reign of Charles the Second, 
as detailed to us in that miniſterial gazette, that 
receptacle of all true intelligence, Mr. Wood- 
| „ al 
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fall's paper; yet, my Lords, how was the doc- 
trine of Sir Robert Sawyer reprobated by the 
Chief Juſtice of that day! The charter of the 


city of London was taken away, not becauſe, 


according to Sir Robert Sawyer's opinion, it was 
for their good, but becauſe the court was induced 
to declare it had been forfeited. At the Revo- 
lution, however, it was reſtored, and the ſtrong- 
eſt marks of abhorrence were expreſſed at ſo atro- 
cious a deed, perpetrated under the ſemblance of 
juſtice, But before the Houſe can conſider this 
very important bill on that ground (to which 
every Engliſhman muſt naturally object to it, 


that it is directly ſubverſive of our venerable con- 


ſtitution, and on that ground I challenge the 
noble and learned Lord to meet my argument 
fully and fairly), it will be neceſſary to conſider 
the rea] ſtate of the Eaſt-India Company, Let 


us not be miſled by reports from committees of 
another Houſe, to which, I again repeat, I pay 


as much attention as I would to the Hiſtory of 


| Robinſon Cruſoe, Let the conduct of the Eaſt- 


India Company be fairly and fully enquired into; 
let it be acquitted or condemned by evidence 
brought to the bar of the Houſe. * Without en- 


tering very deep into the ſubject, let me reply in 


a few words, to an obſervation which fell from 
a noble and learned Lord, that the Company's 
finances are diſtreſſed, and that they owe, at this 
moment, a million ſterling to the nation. When 
gs ſuch | 
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ſuch a charge is brought, will Parliament, in its 
juſtice, forget that the Company is reſtricted 


from employing that credit which its great and 
flouriſhing ſituation gives to it? Will Parlia- 
ment, in its juſtice, forget that all the bill-holders 
of the Company are willing to extend the period 
of payment? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 


forget that ſo high is the credit of this Company, 


that if the reſtrictions were taken off to-morrow 


morning, every demand due to the State would 


be diſcharged? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 
forget, that not all the wiſdom of His Majeſty's 
Councils, nor the united wiſdom of this country, 
has prevented us from being involved in a long, a 
dangerous, and an expenſive war? Will Parlia- 
ment, in its juſtice, forget, that though we have 
met with loſs, misfortune, and diſgrace, in every 
other quarter of the globe, this delinquent Eaft- 
India Company has ſurmounted the moſt aſto- 
niſhing difficulties in India ? 

Will the juſtice of Parliament forget, that 
when peace was at laſt reſtored to this unfortunate 


country, the conqueſts of this delinquent Com- 
pany were given up, to prevent farther ſacrifices 


in the Weſt? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 
forget that this delinquent Company, by the ad- 
ditional expence of freight, or captures at ſea, 
has ſuſtained a loſs of two millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, in conſequence of our 


national war? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 
5 forget, 
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forget, that when this country has increaſed its 
debt above one hundred millions ſterling, this de- 
linquent Company wants but a little time to pay 
all it owes to the exchequer, or privilege to uſe its 
flowing credit ? Will Parliament, in its juſtice, 
forget, that at a former period, when its com- 
merce was circumſcribed, when it had not an 
empire to ſupport, this delinquent Company was 
allowed to iſſue bonds to the amount of three 
millions ſterling, though now limited, at the 
cloſe of an expenſive and calamitous war, to 
the ſum. of fifteen hundred thouſand pounds? 
Theſe are circumſtances which muſt be recol- 
lected, when we mean to violate private pro- 
perty—an injury which muſt cut every Engliſh- 
man to the bone, and which nothing but the 
ſtrongeſt neceſſity, fully and fairly proved, can 
ever juſtify. 

The noble and learned Lord has mentioned 
the depopulation of fertile provinces in India, the 
expulſion of a king from his palace, and the cruel- 
ties exerciſed upon an old woman. Theſe, my 
Lords, are ſounding words ; but I call upon the 
noble and learned Lord to prove the facts. 

It is ſomething ſingular, that when the cha- 
racter of Mr. Haſtings is thus held up to public 
deteſtation, his name ſhould be cautiouſly ſup- 
preſſed. Whence, my Lords, this remarkable 
degree of delicacy towards Mr. Haſtings? If he 
is a deſolator of provinces, if he is a plunderer, 

and 
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and an enemy to the human race, let him be . 
niſhed for his crimes; but let the facts be proved. 
The little, low, dirty attempts of malice and 
faction, which have long been employed to de- 
ſtroy the character of that great man (as I think 
him), can have no weight with your Lordſhips. 
How induſtrioufly, my Lords, has every tranſ- 
action of Mr. Haſtings's long government, that 
could tend tocriminate him, been circulated! The 
reports of a committee have been ſold as pamphlets, 
The ingenuity of ſome men, the induſtry and warm 
imagination of others, have been long employed | 
to ſully the well-earned reputation of Mr. Haſt- 
ings. To my mind, my Lords, Mr. Haſtings 
lis one of the moſt extraordinary characters this 
country has ever produced. He has ſerved the 
Eaſt-India Company thirty-three years in the 
moſt important ſituations, twelve years as Go- 
- vernor or Governor General of Bengal. He is 
a man, my-Lords, whoſe integrity, whoſe ho- 
nour, whoſe firmneſs of mind, and whoſe per- 
ſeverance, are not- only very generally acknow- 
ledged in this kingdom and in Aſia, but through- 
out the continent of Europe. He is a man, my 
Lords, who poſſeſſes a moſt extenſive knowledg: 
of the languages, the politics, the cuſtoms, and 
the revenues of Indoſtan. He is a man, my 
Lords, who infuſed the ſpirit which animated 
his own mind, and roſe ſuperior to the aſtoniſh- 
ing difliculties he had to encounter, into the 
breaſts 
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breaſts of our brave and intrepid countrymen who 


have ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Aſia, 
Mr. Haſtings, my Lords, is a man who has re- 


eftabliſhed peace in India, who furniſhed re- 
ſources for the war, while it laſted, by an in- 


creaſe of revenues in Bengal, and has preſerved 
the provinces under his more immediate controul 


in peace and tranquillity. Mr. Haſtings is a man, 
my Lords, who has held a bold and conſiſtent 


language throughout. When the Government 
of this country ſent three men to thwart and to- 
oppoſe all his meaſures, he defired either to be 


recalled or confirmed. Would to God thoſe . 


men had never arrived there! When I conſider 


the ſcene of confuſion that enſued, the factions, 
perſonal and party ſpirit, by which they were 
actuated from the very hour of their landing, I 


am aſtoniſhed that Mr. Haſtings has been able to 


ſurmount ſo arduous a trial. What have been 
the means, my Lords, to which Mr. Haſtings 


has had recourſe to preſerve his power? Has he 
employed the low and dirty arts of intrigue, 
which have heretofore been practiſed ? 

No, my Lords, he has been ſupported by the 


voice of the public, by great and meritorious 


actions! This being my opinion of Mr. Haſt- 
ings, I ſhall ſupport him until evidence of his 
delinquency ſhall be produced. Whence, my 
Lords, this extreme deſire to avoid a full and 
pure diſcuſſion of this queſtion? I again repeat 

it; 
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it; If Mr. Haſtings is guilty, recall him, puniſh 
him; but do not, my Lords, let us be deluded - 
by tales fabricated for the purpoſe of the hour, 
.and circulated with a degree of induſtry which 
diſgraces the honour and dignity of the Britiſh 
Nation. I cannot help adding, my Lords, that, 
to my mind, the late diſpatches from India con- 
tain ſuch convincing proofs of the vigour of 
our government in Bengal, of the regulations 
formed for the collection of the revenues, and { 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, throughout the 

| provinces, added to the œconomical arrange- l 
ments formed in the civil.and military departe= MW < 
- ments, that I do believe it will not be in the f 
power of any clerk in office, that Mr. Fox's 
Directors may ſend out, to throw Bengal into 
confuſion again in leſs than two or three r, 
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dom of Election.— 1748. 


My Loss, P | 
IT is well known that, by the 
conſtitution of this kingdom, all elections, of 
whatever nature, ought to be made with the 
utmoſt freedom.— We have many laws, both 
ancient and modern, for eſtabliſhing the free- 
dom of elections, and for preventing any undue 
influence that may be made, either by money, by 


4 pas or by promiſes, upon the electors, The 
very 
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very nature of the thing requires it ſhould be ſo; 


for every man who is allowed a vote at any elec- 
tion, is, by law, preſumed capable of deter- 
mining within himſelf, who is the moſt proper 
perſon for that poſt, office, or employment, to 
which he is to ele; and if he be directed in his 
voting, either by money, by threats, or by pro- 
miſes, it is he who directs, that is properly the 


director, and not he who is made the tool upon 


that occaſion; by which means that election, 
which by law ought to be made by a great num- 
ber of perſons, may come to be directed, and 
conſequently made, by one ſingle man. There- 


fore, my Lords, it has always been deemed to 


be a maxim of the common law of England, 


that elections ſhall be freely and regularly made, 


without any interruption whatever; and this 
maxim has been confirmed and enforced by moſt 


of the great kings that ever reigned in this 


kingdom. Under our glorious King Edward 
the Firſt was that ſtatute made, which is called 


the Firſt of Weſtminſter ; and by the fifth chap- 
ter of that ſtatute, it is expreſsly ordained, 


That no great man, or any other perſon, 
ſhall, by force, by malice, or by threats, any 


way diſpute the freedom of election, under the 
pain of grievous forfeiture ;” which is a law 


ſtill in force, and a law that relates to all elec- 
tions made, or to be made within this kingdom; 


and ſo careful were our anceſtors of preſerving 
: 5 this 
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| this freedom of election, that even requeſts, and 


earneſt ſolicitations, were in ſuch caſes deemed 


unſawful, as may appear from that ſtatute which: 


was made in the ſeventh of Henry the Fourth, 
and from the fourteenth chapter of the ſtatute 
called Articuli Cleri, which was made in the reign 
of Edward the Second ; for it.was by them molt 
reaſonably concluded, that if any great or pow- 
erful man was allowed but to requeſt or folicit 
a man for his vote, at any election, that requeſt 
or ſolicitation would have the ſame effect as if 
he had actually threatened that man, or made 
promiſes to him for giving his vote as directed; 
becauſe every man would naturally preſume, that 
if he complied with the great man's requeſt, he 
might expect his favour, and, if he denied his 
requeſt, he muſt expect his malice. 

From hence it is plain, my Lords, that, by 
the very nature of the thing, as well as by the 
ſtatute and common law of the kingdom, it is 
highly criminal in any great man to requeſt or 


ſolicit votes at any election; but it muſt be ſtill 


more criminal in any man actually to give, or to 
promiſe any money, or other reward, upon ſuch 
an occaſion, eſpecially in any thing that relates 
to a right of ſitting in the Houſe, And what 
appears to be the undoubted law of this king- 
dom, is ſo far from being derogated from, by the 
union between the two nations, that it is, in 
the particular caſe now before us, expreſsly con- 
firmed 
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Armed by that at which was made by the Par- 
liament of Scotland, for ſettling the manner of 
electing the Sixteen Peers; and which act is, by 
the Parliament of both nations, declared to be 
as valid, as if the fame had been part of the Ar- 
ticles of Union. 

Since then it appears, chat the reſolution now + 
propoſed, namely, That it is the opinion of 
this Houſe, that any perſon or perſons, taking 
upon him or them, to engage any Peers of Scot- 
land, by threats, promiſe of place or penſion, or 
any reward or gratuity whatſoever, from the 
Crown, to vote for any Peer, or liſt of Peers, to 
repreſent the Peerage of Scotland in Parliament, 
is an high inſult on the juſtice of the Crown, an 

incroachment on the freedom of elections, and 

highly injurious to the honour of the Peerage,” — 
is nothing but a declaration of what is now the 
law of Great-Britain, I can ſee no reaſon for our 
not complying with the motion which the Noble 
Duke has been pleaſed to make us; but, on the 

contrary, I ſee many and ſtrong reaſons for our 
agreeing to it; for it certainly will enforce the 
laws now in being; it will put people in mind 

that there are ſuch laws, and will tend greatly 
towards terrifying thoſe who may hereafter have 
evil intentions, from being guilty of thoſe prac- 
tices which they know to have been ſo totally 
condemned by this Houſe ; and ſuch a reſolution 


is at preſent more neceifurg; becauſe of the great 
| complaints 
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complaints now ſo generally made over the whole 
nation againſt ſuch practices. - 

| Bribery and corruption, in elections of all 
kinds, is now ſo univerfally complained of, that 
it is become nighly neceſſary for this Houſe to 
come to ſome vigorous reſolutions againſt it, in 
order to convince the world, that it has not, as 
yet, got within theſe walls. It has already, I am 
afraid, got too firm a footing in ſome other parts of 
our conſtitution. What is now propoſed, will not, 
I am afraid, be a ſufficient barrier; but I am 
very ſure, if ſomething is not very ſpeedily done, 
if ſome effectual meaſures are not ſoon taken 
apainſt that deadly foe to our conſtitution ; I ſay, 

Jam very ſure, that, in a ſhort time, corruption 
will become ſo general, that no man will be 
afraid to corrupt, no man will be aſhamed of be- 
ing corrupted... 

Though it cannot be l my Lords, that 
any undue influence has as yet been made uſe of 
in the election of the ſixteen Peers of Scotland; 
though it cannot be ſuſpected that any ſuch in- 


fluence will ever be allowed of, much leſs ap- 


proved of by his preſent Majeſty; yet no man 
can tell, how ſoon ſuch a thing may be at- 
tempted and the circumſtances of many of the 
Peers of that nation give us great reaſon to be 
jealous of ſuch attempts. It muſt be allowed, 
that there are many of them who have the mis- 


fortune of having but ſmall eſtates; it is well 


known 
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known that many of them have commiſſions in 
the army, or places in the government, depend- 
ing upon the pleaſure of the Crown ; and it muſt 
be granted, that ſome of them cannot well ſup- 
port the dignity of their titles, and the ancient 
grandeur of their families, without ſuch com- 
miſſion in the army, or poſt in the government. 
If, then, any future ambitious Prince ſhould 


think of ſecuring, by illegal means, a majority 
in this Houſe, in order to deſtroy the liberties of 


his people; or if any wicked Miniſter, who had 


got the leading of a weak Prince, ſhould think 


of getting a corrupt majority in this Houſe, in 
order to ſecure him againſt an impeachment 


from the other, are we not naturally to conclude 


that the firſt attempt of ſuch a thing, or ſuch a 


Miniſter, would be to ſecure the Sixteen Peers 


from Scotland? 


In ſuch a caſe, a court-liſt, or rather a miniſ- 

terial liſt, would certainly be ſent down; and 
every Peer of Scotland that did not vote plump 
for that liſt, would be, underhand, threatened 


with being turned out of his commiſſion in the 
army or navy, or out of his employment under 
the government; and others would be induced ta 


vote for it, by ſecret promifes of preferment, or 


of being provided for. The noble families of 


Scotland, are, my Lord, as ancient, and have 


always behaved. with as much honour, as the 
nobility of any nation under the ſun ;—but, in 
| ſuch 
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Tuch caſes how hard might be the fate of ſome of 
the repreſentatives of the noble families of that 
kingdom ! Thcy muſt ungratefully vote againſt 
thoſe who perhaps procured them their com- 
miſſions, or the poſts they enjoy; they mult vote 
for thoſe they know to be men of no worth or 
honour, men whom they know to be mere tools 


of power; or otherwiſe they muſt expect to be 


ſtripped of all their preferments under the go- 


vernment, and thereby rendered incapable of 


ſupporting themſelves in their native country, as 


Noble men, perhaps even as Gentlemen. This is a 


misfortune which certainly may happen : this, 
my Lord, is a misfortune which, in regard to 
our country, in regard to the honour and dignity 
of this Houſe, in regard to our own families, we 


ought to provide againſt, and we cannot provide 


againſt it too ſoon, | 

I ſay, my Lords, that it is a misfortune which 
in regard even to our own families we ought to 
provide againſt ; for it is well known, that there 
is but ſeldom any difference between the royal 
and the miniſterial power. There can never be 


any difference between the two, but when there 
is a juſt, a wiſe, and an active Prince upon the 


throne ; for when there is an ambitious and un- 
juſt Prince upon the throne, his Miniſters wil! 


readily ſubmit, he will make every thing ſubmit 


to his power, if he can: and when a weak or 


indolent Prince happens to be upon the throne, 
| - — 
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the whole royal power will always be lodged 
with the Miniſters, and generally in one Prime 
Miniſter ; and, as ſuch Miniſters always endea- 
your to act in an arbitrary way, they never will 
employ any but thoſe who will meanly ſubmit 
to be their tools ; all others they will endeavour 
to oppoſe or deſtroy. It is certain, that men of 
great families and fortunes, who fave any ſenſe 
or penetration, will never ſo eaſily ſubmit to the 
arbitrary views of an ambitious Prince, nor will 
they ſo eaſily ſubmit to be the tools of an over- 
bearing Miniſter as fools or mean upſtarts ; and, 
therefore, no ſuch Prince, or Prime Miniſter, 
will ever employ any of them, if they can do 
without, While the ancient dignity and weight 
of this Houſe is preſerved, the ancient and great 
families of the kingdom will be able to confine 


the reins of an ambitious Prince, and to force 


him to delegate a juſt proportion of his power to 
them ; and they will always be in a condition to 
force themſelves in upon a Prime Miniſter, not 
as his tools, but as his partners in power. But 
if it ſhould once come to be in the power of a 
Prince, or Miniſter, to ſecure by diſhonourable 
means a majority in this Houſe, the greateſt part 
of our poſterity will for ever be excluded from 
all ſhare in the government of their country 


none but mean tools of power, and knaviſh up- 


ſtarts will be employed in the adminiſtration 3 


and perhaps even our next ſucceſlors may fee a 
M wicked 
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wicked and overbearing Prime Miniſter of State 
at the head of à parcel of fools and knaves, car. 
Tying things in the Houſe by a majority, con- 
trary to the opinion of the generality of mankind 
out of doors, and contrary to the opinion of 
every honeſt man of ſenſe within. 

To me, my Lords, it is clear as demonſtra- 
tion, that an utter excluſion of all the nobility 
in Great Britain, who had either honour or good 
ſenſe, 'from any ſhare in the adminiftration, will 
be the certain confequence of the Court's getting 
it in their power, to ſecure, by corruption, a 
majority in this Houſe. But, I am much afraid, 
the misfortune would not ſtop here ; I am afraid 
that ſuch a Court would ſoon begin to think of 
getting rid of every family in the nation which 
could be any way troubleſome to them ; and of 
| ſuch a reſolution, my Lords, ſupported by ſuch 
a majority, how fatal might be the conſequences 
to every one of your Lordſhips families, which 
happened unfortunately, at that time, to have 2 
repreſentative beloved in his country, and ei— 
teemed for his great honour and his good ſenſe! 
Of ſuch conſequences I have the moſt terrible 
apprehenſions: I hope no fuchcaſe will ever hap- 
pen; but | muſt deſire your Lordſhips to con- 
ſider how great an influence a number of ſixteen 
ſuch votes might have upon all the reſolutions 
of this Houſe, Look into your journals, look 
into the hiſtories of this nation, and you will ſee 
how 
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how many queſtions, queſtions in which the very 
being of our conſtitution was deeply concerned, 
have been carried againſt the then enemies-of 
our conſtitution, by a majority of a much ſmaller 
number, perhaps by a majority of not above two or 
three. Can we, then, be too jealous of the method 
of electing the Sixteen Peers of Scotland? Can 
we refuſe, or neglect to uſe all thoſe means that 
lie in our power for preventing their being ever 
choſen by miniſterial influence? Can we ſup- * 
poſe that all thoſe who are choſen by ſuch an in- 
fluence will not vote in this Houſe, under that 
influence by which they are choſen ? 

Cuſtom, my Lords, is of a mighty prevalent 
nature; even virtue itſelf owes its reſpect, in a 
great meaſure, to cuſtom ; and vice, by being 
avowedly and openly attic ſoon comes to diſ- 


guiſe itſelf, and aſſumes the habit of virtue, If 


miniſterial influence, if private and ſelfiſh views, 
ſhould once come to be ſole directors in voting at 
the election of the Sixtecn Peers of Scotland, the 
practice would very ſoon get even into this Houſe 
itſelf; and, as inferiors are always apt to imitate 
their ſuperiors, it would ſoon from thence 'de- 
ſcend to every election, and to every aſſembly in 
Corruption would then come to 
be openly and generally avowed ; it would aſſume _ 
the habit of virtue : the ſacrificing of our coun- 
try, the ſacrificing of all the ties of honour, 
friendſhip, and blood, to any perſonal advantage 
: M 2 : > 
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preferment, would be called prudence, and good 
ſenſe; and every contrary behaviour would be 0 
Called madneſs and folly. Then, indeed, if fi 
there were a man of virtue left in the nation, he 0 
might have reaſon to cry out, with the celebrated f 
Roman Patriot, Oh virtue! I have followed = 
thee as a real good, but now I find thou art no- B 
thing but an empty name.“ It was, my Lords, 900 
the general corruption he found in his country, _ 
that lead that great man into ſuch an expreſſion: I 
he died in the defence of liberty and virtue, lo 
and with him expired the laſt remains of the ſe 
liberty and virtue of his country ; for virtue ſo! 
and liberty always go hand in hand; wherever W ca 
one is, there likewiſe is the other; and from every ph 
country they take their flight together. I hae tio 
ſaid; my Lords, that it cannot be affirmed, that 5 
any undue influence has yet been made uſe of in W- fel 
the election of the Peers for Scotland; but yet it WF the 
muſt be granted that, towards the latter end of e 
the late Queen's reign, there ſeems to be a ſtrong ed; 
ſuſpicion, that ſome extraordinary influence was oth 
then made uſe of; for the ſixteen that were fit tha 
choſen after the Union, were all ſuch as wer the 
known to have a true zeal and afteCtion for the Re- Rl] 
volution, and for the preſent eſtabliſnment. Soon 1 
after there was a change in the Miniſtry here be: 
and upon that a new Parliament: it cannot be * 
ſaid that there was any change among the electors * 


of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland, they neceſſarily 
continued 


© EF 
continued to be the ſame ; and yet there was ſuc” 
a thorough change among the Sixteen Repre- 


ſentatives then choſen, that hardly one of the 
former was ſent up: the whole Sixteen were 
ſuch as were agreeable to the new Miniſtry, and 


ſuch as went into all the new meaſures then ſet 


on foot. Even ſome Neble Lords, now in this 
Houſe, whoſe conſummate prudence and great 


qualifications were then well-known, were left 
out in- that Queen's time, though the Peers of 
Scotland have been ever fince ſo juſt to them- 
ſelves, as always to chooſe them for their Repre- 


ſentatives. How this ſhould happen; without 


ſome undue influence being then made uſe of, I 


cannot well comprehend. And if what is pro- 


pheſied ſhould happen; if, upon the next elec- 
tion, it ſhould be found, that ſome Noble Lords 
are left out, whoſe families, as well as them- 


ſel ves, have been eminent and remarkable for 


their zeal in the preſent happy Eſtabliſnment, as 
well as for the Revolution upon which it is found- 


ed; if ſuch, I ſay ſuch, ſhould be left out, for no 


other reaſon, that can poſſibly be gueſſed at, but 


that they happen not to be altogether agreeable to 


the miniſters for the time being; I ſhall think it 
ſtill more unaccountable, becauſe that, in the latter 


end of the late Queen's time, there ſeemed to 
be a conteſt between thoſe that were friends, and 


thoſe that were enemies, to the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 


hon: and, in ſuch a conteſt, there is ſome good 
| M 3 ground . 
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ground to preſume, that the Peers of Scotland 


would naturally divide into two parties, and that 


the moſt numerous party would chooſe that ſix- 
teen who were ſuppoſed to be of the party they 
eſpouſed. But now, my Lords, where there is 
no principle, either in religion or politics, to 
direct them, it is not to be ſuppoſed that they 
will naturally divide into two parties; or, that 
the majority of them will readily reſolve not to 


vote for any of thoſe who now happen to be diſ- 


agreeable to*the Miniſter, notwithſtanding their 
having, for a continued courſe of fo many years, 


thought ſome of them worthy of the honour of 


being their repreſentatives in this houſe, 

If this, my Lords, ſhould really happen ; if 
fome of thoſe Lords now in this houſe, whoſe 
zeal and affection for his Majeſty's perſon and 
government are well known, whoſe qualifications 
and natural endowments are univerſally acknow- 
ledged, and who have performed many eminent 
ſervices to their country; if ſuch, I ſay, ſhould 


be left out, and others, who may not be known 


in the world, choſen, or at leaſt pretended to 
be choſen, in their room, I ſhall be apt to ſuſ- 


pect (I believe the whole nation will conclude), 


that ſome of the Scots Peers have not been di- 


rected in their choice by that which ought to be 


their only direction upon ſuch an occaſion ; and 
if ſuch a thing ſhould happen, it will be incum- 
bent on this Houſe to inquire how it was brought 
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about; for we ought not to admit of any un- 
worthy perſon's being brought: among us, nor 
ought we to allow of any perſon being brought 
unworthily or unjuſtly into this houſe. This 
we have a right to inquire into, as may appear 
by what happened ſo lately as in the reign of 
the late Queen ; and our records, our own hiſto- 
ries, may ſhew us that the bringing, or endea- 
vouring to bring unworthy perſons into this 
houſe, was inquired into, and had like to have 
proved fatal to King Henry III. 

In ſuch caſes, my Lords, we are not tied 


down to the ſtrict rules of law; we are not to 


expect every criminal fact to be proved by two 
or three witneſſes; this is what neither Houſe of 
Parliament ever thought themſelves tied down to: 
it is from circumſtances as well as proofs, that 


we are to determine; and if ſuch circumſtances 


ſnould concur, as muſt convince every man of 
common ſenſe in this kingdom, I am ſure I need 
not tell your Lordſhips what you are to do; but, 
as the preventing of crimes is much more pru- 
dent, and leſs troubleſome, than the puniſhing 
of them, let us, therefore, now endeavour to 
prevent the committing of any ſuch crimes, * 
pony to the reſolution propoſed. 

The other Houſe of Parliament has paſſed 
many laws for preventing the influence of bribery 
and corruption in the election of any of their 
Members, They have lately got paſſed a ſevere 
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law againſt that abominable practice; and another 


bill, for preventing any undue influence upon 
their Members after they are choſen, has ſince 
been ſeveral times brought in, and as often paſſed 
in that houſe; but your Lordſhips have not, it 
ſeems, thought fit to give it your concurrence, 
| Whilſt there are ſuch complaints againſt the 
growth of corruption; whilſt the other Houſe are 
uſing ſuch precautions againſt it, ſhall we fit ſtill 
and do nothing ? There are but a few of the 
Members of this Houſe, there are none but the 
Sixteen for Scotland, who owe their ſeats here 
to an election. Let us then, my Lords, take 
all poſſible care, that they ſhall always be . 
by an honourable, a fair, and a free election. 
If they ſhould ever come to depend upon a Mi- 
niſter for their ſeats in this Houſe, conſider, my 
Lords, what an influence it might have even * 
their voting while they are here. 

How terrible muſt it be for any Lord of this 
Houſe, to be expoſed to the danger of being 
told, by an inſolent Miniſter, ** You ſhall vote 
ſo or ſo, otherwiſe you ſhall be no longer a 
Lord of Parliament!“ This is what, I hope, 
your Lordſhips will endeavour to prevent, by 
agreeing to this reſolution, or any other more 
effectual method that may hereafter be found to 
be neceſſary. | 
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No XLII. Mr. Fox, (Part I.) in ſupport of © 
bis Eaft-India Bill, —1783. 


THE Honourable Gentleman who opened 
the debate (Mr. Powys), firſt demands my at- 
tention; not indeed for the wiſdom of the ob- 


ſervations which fell from him this night, (though 


he is acute and judicious upon moſt occaſions) 
but from. the natural weight of all ſuch cha- 


* 


— 


racters in this country, the aggregate of whom 
ſhould, in my opinion, always decide upon pub- 


lic meaſures : 


| but his ingenuity was never, I. 
think, more effectually exerted, upon more miſ- - 


taken principles, and more inconſiſtent with the 


common tenor of his conduct, than in this . 


debate. 


He charges me with abandoning that cauſe, s 
which, he ſays, in terms of flattery, I had once : 
' ſo ſucceſsfully aſſerted. I tell him, in reply, 


that if he were to ſearch the hiſtory of my life, 
he would find that the period of it, in which - 


ſtruggled moſt for the real, ſubſtantial cauſe of 


Liberty, is this very moment that I am addreſſing 


you. 


Freedom, according to my conception of 


it, conſiſts in the ſafe and ſacred poſſeſſion of a 
man's property, governed by laws defined and 
certain; with many perſonal privileges, natural, 


civil, and religious, which he cannot ſurrender 
without ruin to himſelf; and of which to be 
" deprived - 
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deprived by any other power, is deſpotiſm. This 


Bill, inſtead of ſubverting, is deſtined to ſtabi- 


litate theſe principles ; inſtead of narrowing the 
baſis of freedom, it tends to enlarge it; —inſtead 
of ſuppreſſing, its object is to infuſe and circy- 
late the ſpirit of liberty. 

What is the moſt odious ſpecies of tyranny ? 
Preciſely that which this Bill is meant to anni- 
hilate. That a handful of men, free themſelves, 
ſhould execute the moſt baſe and abominable 


deſpotiſm over millions of their fellow. creatures; 


that innocence ſhould be the victim of oppreſ- 
ſion; that induſtry ſhould toil for rapine; that 
the harmleſs labourer ſhould ſweat, not for his 
own benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of 
tyrannic depredation; in a word, that thirty 
millions of men, gifted by Providence with the 
ordinary endowments of humanity, ſhould groan 
under a ſyſtem of deſpotiſm, unmatched in all the 
hiſtories of the world. 
What is the end of all government? Cer— 
tainly the happineſs of the governed. —Others 
may hold other opinions; but this is mine, and 
T proclaim it.—What are we to think of a go- 


vernment, whoſe good fortune 1s ſuppoſed to 
ſpring from the calamities of its ſubjects, whoſe 
aggrandizement grows out of the miſeries of man- 


kind! This is the kind of government exerciſed 
under the Eaſt-India Company upon the natives 
of laden; ; and the Subyerkon of that infa- 
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mous government, is the main object of the 
Bill in queſtion. But in the progreſs of accom- 
pliſhing this end, it is objected that the Charter 
of the Company ſhould not be violated ; and upon 
this point, Sir, I ſhall deliver my opinion with- 
out diſguiſe. A charter is a truſt to one or more 
perſons, for ſome given benefit. If this truſt be 
abuſed ; if the benefit be not obtained, and that 
its failure ariſes from palpable guilt, or (what,. 
in this caſe, is full as bad) from palpable igno- 
rance or miſmanagement; will any man gravely 
ſay, that truſt ſhould not be reſumed, and deli- 
vered to other hands; more eſpecially in the 
caſe of the Eaſt-India Company, whoſe manner 
of executing this truſt, whoſe laxity and lan- 
guor produced, and tend to produce, conſe- 
quences diametrically oppoſite to the ends of 
confiding that truſt, and of the inſtitution for 


which it was granted !—I beg of Gentlemen to 


be aware of the lengths to which their arguments 
upon the intangibility of this charter may be 
carried. Every ſyllable virtually impeaches the 
eſtabliſhment by which we fit in this houſe, in 
the enjoyment of this freedom, and of every 
other bleſſing of our government. Theſe kind 
of arguments are batteries againſt the main pillar 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution. Some men are con- 
ſiſtent with their own private opinions, and diſ- 
cover the inheritance of family maxims, when 
ny queſtion. the principles of the Revolution; 
„ but 
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but I have no ſcruple i in ſubſcribing to the arti, | 
cles of that creed which produced it. Sovereigns 
are ſacred, and reverence is due to every King: 
yet, with all my attachments to the perſon of a 
firſt magiſtrate, had I lived in the reign of James 
the Second, I ſhould moſt certainly have con- 
tributed my efforts, and borne part in thoſe illuſ- 
trious ſtruggles which vindicated an empire from 
hereditary ſervitude, and recorded this valuable 
doctrine, that “ zruft abuſed was reuocable. 
No man will tell me, that a truſt to a com- 
pany of merchants, ſtands upon the ſolemn and 
ſanQtified ground by which a truſt is committed 
to a Monarch; and I am at a loſs to reconcile 
the conduct of men who approve that reſumption 

of violated truſt, which reſcued and re-eſtabliſhed 
our unparalleled and admirable Conſtitution, 
with a thouſand valuable improvements, and ad- 
vantages, at the Revolution ; and who, at this 
moment, riſe up the champions of the Eaſt- 
India:Company's charter, although the incapa- 
city and incompetence of that Company to a due 
and adequate diſcharge of the truſt depoſited in 
them by that charter, are themes of ridicule and 
, contempt to all the world; and although, in 
conſequence of their miſmanagement, conni- 
vance, and imbecillity, combined with the 
wickedneſs of their ſervants, the very name of 
an Engliſhman is deteſted, even to a proverb, 


through all Afia, and the national character is 
become 
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become degraded and diſhonoured. To reſeue 


that name from odium, and redeem this charac- 
ter from difgrace, are ſome of the objects of the 


preſent Bill; and Gentlemen | ſhould indeed 


gravely weigh their oppoſition. to a meaſure 
which, with a thouſand other points, not leſs 


5 valuable, aims at the attainment of theſe ob- 


jects. | 
Thoſe who condemn the preſent Bill, as a vio- 


lation of the chartered rights of the Eaſt-India 
Company, condemn, on the ſame ground, I ſay 


again, the Revolution, as a violation of the 


chartered rights of King James II. He, with 
as much reaſon, might have claimed the property 
of dominion, But what was the language of the 


people? No, you have no property in domi- 


nion ; dominion was veſted in you, as it is in 


. every chief magiſtrate, for the benefit of the 


community to be governed : it was a ſacred truſt 
delegated by compact; you have abuſed the 
truſt ; you have exerciſed dominion for the pur- 
poſes of vexation and tyranny—not of comfort, 
protection and good order; and. we therefore re- 


ſume the power which was originally ours: we 


recur to the firſt principles of all government, 


the will of the many; and it is our will that you 


ſhall no longer abuſe your dominion. The caſe 
is the ſame with the Eaſt-India Company's go- 
vernment over a territory, as it has been ſaid by 
as Burke, of 280,000 ſquare miles in extent, 

#5 nearly 


L. „ 1 
nearly equal to all Chriſtian Europe, and con- 
tainining 30, ooo, ooo of the human race, It 
matters not whether dominion ariſes from con- 
queſt, or from compact. Conqueſt gives no 
right to the conqueror to be a tyrant; and it is 


no violation of right, to abolifh the end 


which i is miſuſed, ; 
nee ET. . Bravrov, (Part I.) for the 
Repeal of the 7% and Corporation Afs,—1787. 


Mr. SPEAKER, , 


- 


. I AM happy, in the outſet 
of our tations, to declare, that the grie- 
vances of which the Diſſenters complain, are of 
a civil, and not of an eccleſiaſtical nature. They 
humbly ſolicit a reſtoration of their civil rights, 
not an enlargement of their eccleſiaſtical privileges. 
It is of conſequence that this fact ſhould be 
diſtinctly ſtated, and clearly underſtood ;—for 
the very word Diſſenter leads ſo naturally to 
the ſuppoſition that their complaints are of an 
eccleſiaſtical kind, and their acknowledged merit 
as Citizens, ſo naturally excludes the idea of its 


being poflible that the law ſhould have deprived 


them of any of their civil rights, that I feel my- 


ſelf under a neceſſity of ſtating, at the very 


threſhold of the buſineſs, that their prayer has 
nothing eccleſiaſtical for its object. They with not 


to diminiſh the proviſion which the Legiſlature 


has made for the Eſtabliſhed Church; nor do they 


envy 


0 


1 
envy her the revenue ſhe enjoys, or the eccle- 
ſtaſtical privileges of dignity and honour with 
which ſhe. is inveſted. If their aim had been to 
attack the rights of others, and not merely to 


recover their own, they would not have choſen 


a Member of the Church of England for their 
advocate, nor could I have accepted ſuch a truſt. 
So far are they, indeed, from treſpaſſing on the 


rights of others, that even the reſtitution of their 


own they did not ſolicit till the public-tranquil- 
lity was completely reſtored, and till a ſeaſon of 
leiſure from other avocations had afforded the 
legiſlature a convenient opportunity of conſider- 
ing the hardſhips by which they are aggrieved, 
That men of acknowledged merit, as citizens, of 
known attachment to the conſtitution, and of 
zealous loyalty to the Sovereign, ſhould at no 
time ſolicit relief from unmerited diſabilities, and 


undeſerved reproach, is not to be expected from 


the Diſſenters, for it is not to. be expected from 
human nature ;—but, in praying for that re- 


lief, they have choſen the time which they 


thought the moſt convenient to Parliament, and 


the mode which they deemed the moſt reſpectful 


to the Houſe. United in ſentiment, on this oc- 
caſion, to a degree which I believe unexampled 


in any other body of men, and hitherto unknown 


among themſelves, and forming in moſt of the 
towns of England a large proportion of the in- 


habitants, they did not chooſe to crowd your 
table 
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table with petitions ; they wiſhed to owe e their | 
ſucceſs, not to the number of the claimants, but 


to the equity of the claim ;—and, they have 
obſerved, that Juſtice never pleads more power- 


fully with the Houſe, than when ſhe approaches 
them accompanied only by her own complete 


perfections. f M ͤ ⁵⁵ as oy mn” Ts 
In moſt of the enlightened nations of Europe, 


the principles for which I contend are no longer 


a ſubject of diſpute. In Scotland, and in Hol- 
land, no religious teſt, as a qualification for a civil 


office, has at any time exiſted, In the Pruſſian 
dominions, and in thoſe of the Empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, no traces of ſuch a teſt are to be found. In 


Ireland, and in the dominions of the Emperor, 
all civil diſqualifications, on account of religious 
opinions, are completely done away. In France, 
a ſimilar relief was extended by the Edi& of 


Nantes, which, if public report may be cre- 
dited, is likely to become, in the preſent reign, . 
a permanent part of the policy of that kingdom; 
for an opinion prevails there, of its not being 
neceſſary that a Frenchman ſhould be a Catholic, 
in order to have the privilege of ſhedding his 


blood in the ſervice of his country.—Shall then 
England alone adhere to an exploded ſyſtem, 
which all the other enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, upon a full convicticn of its weakneſs, have 


already abandoned, or are now preparing to aban- 


don ? Shall foreigners ſtill be employed to fight 
her 
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her battles? Shall the Heſſian ſword again be 
called upon to protect her from invaſions, while 
ſo many thouſands of her own people, willing 
to bleed in her cauſe, and impatient to hazard 
their lives in her defence, are excluded from her 
ſervice ? | 

One proof of the abſurdity, of the incredible 
folly of theſe inhuman ſtatutes, preſſes ſo ftrongly 
on my thoughts, that I cannot refrain from ſub- 
mitting it to the conſideration of the Houſe, The 
benevolent Mr, Howard ; he upon whom every 
kingdom in Europe, England excepted, would 
gladly confer, at leaſt, the common privileges 
of a citizen, and whom the proudeſt nation 
might be happy to call her on; he of whom a 
Right Honourable Member of this Houſe has 
ſaid, He has viſited all Europe,—not to ſur- 
vey the ſumptuouſneſs of palaces, or the ſtateli- 

| neſs of temples; not to make accurate meaſure- 
ments of the remains af ancient grandeur z not 
to form a ſcale of the curioſity of modern art; 
not to collect medals, or to collate manuſcripts z— 
but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hoſpitals ; to ſurvey 
the manſions of ſorrow and pain; to take the 
gauge and dimenſions of miſery, depreſſion, and 
contempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to viſit the forſaken, and to 
compare and collate the diſtreſſes of all men in 
all countries:“ He, even he, is denied in Eng- 
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land the common rights of a ſubject; he is inca- 
pable of legal admiffion into any office : and'the 
conſequence is, that his zeal for his country 
Having led him, a few years ſince, to brave the 
penalties of the Jaw, and to ſerve her in a trou- 
bleſome and expenſive civil employment, with- 
out the ſacramental qualification, which his reli- 
gious perſuaſions would not permit him to take, 
the penalties of the 7% Ad are ftill hanging 
over him: and I fear that, even now, on his 
return to his native country, amidſt the plaudits 


of an admiring world, it is in the power of any 


deſperate informer, who is willing to take that 


road to wealth and damnation which the Legiſla- 


ture has pointed out, and recommended to his 
choice, —I fear it is in the power of every ſuch 

informer, to proſecute him to conviction, and 
to bring upon him thoſe dreadful penalties which 


conſtitute the puniſhment of an out-law, God / 
forbid, that in the view of all Europe, ſuch in- 


delible diſhonour ſhould be brought _ the 
Britiſh name! 


Thus I have ſtated (too much at large, per- 


baps, but the importance of the ſubject will 
plead my excuſe) the merits of the Diſſenters' 
caſe, I have ſhewn the nature of thoſe proviſions, 
in the Teſt and Corporation Acts, from which 
they fupplicate relief; and have deſcribed the 
dreadful penalties which theſe acts impoſe. I 
have ſhewn at what periods, and under what 


circumitances, | 
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circumſtances, theſe afflictive laws were paſſed; 


] have proved, that of the Teſt Act the Diſſen- 
ters were not the objects; and that of the Cor- 
poration Act, which, for the ſpace of three 
years, eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm by law, the alledged 
neceſſity has no longer the pretence of truth. I 
have al fo proved, that, after the propoſed repeal, 
all thoſe who cannot take the abjuration oath, 
which operates as a bar to all but Chriſtians, and 
make the declarations, which excludes the Ca- 
tholics, will continueias completely rejected as 
before; and that even their willingneſs to give 


theſe pledges of attachment to the laws will avail 


them nothing, unleſs in the eſtimation of their 
Sovereign their merit ſhall be ſuch as to render 


them worthy of an employment in his ſervice. 


I have likewiſe ſhewn, that the repeal will in- 
creaſe the ſtrength of the kingdom, by enabling 
His Majeſty to bring into action the talents and 
affections of all his Proteſtant ſubjects; and that 
it will alſo give additional ſecurity to the Church. 


Whoever, then, ſhall be of opinion, that the 


general voice of all the enlightened nations of 
Europe is deſerving of regard—whoever ſhall 
admit, that the exertions of the whole kingdom 
will have greater avail than its mutilated ſtrength, 

——whoever is convinced, that union is better than 
ſeparation, that power is preferable to weakneſs, 


and that national juſtice is the ſureſt ground of 


national proſperity—will agree with me in think- 


ing 
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ing, that the law which excludes the Diſſenters 
from civil and military employments, ought to 
be repealed. The grievances of two other de- 
ſcriptions of perſons, whoſe importance in the 
cammunity cannot be diſputed, and the reaſona- 

bleneſs of whoſe plea is too obvious to require 
any length- of — ſtill remain to be men- 


5 tioned: 


By the Teſt and Corporation Acts, no native 
of Scotland, who is of the eſtabliſned Church of 
that country, can be admitted to any office in 
England, or to the army or navy, in any part of 
Great- Britain, unleſs he will publicly profeſs a 
different religion from his own. Yet the offices 
of: the State are the offices of Great-Britain ; for 


- the ſalaries of the perſons who fill them are paid 


by taxes levied on Great-Britain. The army, 
too, and the navy, are the army and navy of 


Great-Britain; for in the burden of their pay- 


ment, Scotland undoubtedly bears her part. 
Hence it is evident, that, by the Teſt Act, an 
Engliſh reſtriction is impoſed on a Britiſh office; 
an Engliſh reſtriction is impoſed on the Britiſh 
navy; an Engliſh reſtriction is impoſed on the 
army of Great- Britain. Engliſhmen,  refiding 
in Scotland, are entitled to all the privileges of 
Scotchmen ; for neither the Jate Chief Baron 
Ord, who preſided in the Court of Exchequer 
there, nor Mr. Wharton, who is one. of the 
preſent Commiſſioners.of Exciſe in. North-Bri- 
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tain, nor any other Engliſhman who fills a pub- 
lic office in that country, was obliged to renounce 
the Church of England, in order to qualify 
himſelf for the truſt : it is juſtly conſidered as a 
Britiſh truſt, and upon it therefore no Scotch 
reſtriction is impoſed, Why then ſhould the 
naval or the military ſervice of the united king- 
doms be fettered with Engliſh reſtraints? or, 
why ſhould Engliſh conditions be annexed to the 
poſſeſſion of a Britiſh office? There is neither 
common j juſtice, 4 nor common ſenſe, in the mea- 
ſure. 8 


Ne XLIV. Mr. Fox (Part II. ) in - ſupport of 
bis Eaſi-India Bill. —1783. 


HAVING faid ſo much upon the general mat- 
ter of the Bill, I muſt beg leave to make a few 
obſervations upon the remarks of particular 
Gentlemen ; and firſt of the learned Gentleman 
over-againſt me (Mr. Dundas). The learned 
Gentleman has made a long, and, as he alwayg 
does, an able ſpeech ; yet, tranſlated into plain 
Engliſh, and diſrobed of the dexterous ambiguity 
in which it has been enveloped, what does it 
amount to? To an eſtabliſhment of the princi- 
ples. upon which this Bill is founded, and indi- 
rect confeſſion of its neceſſity. He allows the 
frangibility of charters, when abſolute occaſion 
requires It 3 and .admits that the charter of the 

Company 
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Company ſhould not prevent the adoption of 2 
proper plan for the future government of India, 


jf a proper plan can be atchieved upon no other 
terms. The firſt of theſe admiſſions ſeems agree- 
able to the civil maxims of the learned Gentle- 


man's life, ſo far as a maxim can be traced in a 
political character ſo various and flexible: and 
to deny the ſecond of theſe conceſſions was im- 
impoſſible, even for the learned Gentleman, 
with a ſtaring reaſon upon your table to con- 
front him, if he attempted it. The learned 
Gentleman's Bill, and the Bill before you, are 
grounded upon the ſame bottom, of abuſe of 
truſt, mal-adminiſtration, debility, and incapa- 
city in the Company and their ſervants; but the 
difference in the remedy is this: the learned Gen- 
tleman's Bill opens a door to an influence an hun- 
dred times more dangerous than any that can be 
imputed to this Bill, and depoſits in one man an 
arbitrary power over millions ; not in England, 
where the evil of this corrupt miniſtry could not 


be felt; but in the Eaſt-Indies, the ſcene of 
every miſchief, fraud, and violence. The learned 


Gentleman's Bill afforded the moſt extenſive lati- 
tude for malverſation; the Bill before you 


guards againſt it with all imaginable precaution. 


Every line in both the Bills, which I have had the 


honour to introduce, preſumes the poſſibility of 


bad adminiſtration, for every word breathes ſuſ- 
picion. This Bill ſuppoſes that men are but 
men; 


men; 
charac 
of po 
to eve 
who : 
provi! 
that 
reſult 
than 


E 
men; it confides in no integrity, it truſts ne 
character; it inculcates the wiſdom of a jealouſy 
of power, and annexes reſponſibility, not only 
to every action, but even to the inaction of thoſe 
who are to diſpenſe it. The neceſſity of theſe 
proviſions muſt be evident, when it is known 
that the different misfortunes of the Company 
reſulted not more from what the ſervants did, 
than from what the maſters did not. 

To the probable effects of the learned Gentle- 
man's Bill, and this, I beg to call the attention 
of the Houſe. Allowing, for argument ſake, 
to the Governor General 'of India, under the 
firſt named Bill, the moſt unlimited and ſuperior 
abilities, with ſoundneſs of heart, and integrity 
the moſt unqueſtionable; what good conſe- 
quences could be reaſonably expected from his 
extraordinary, extravagant, and unconſtitutional 
power, under the tenure by which he held it ? 
Were his projects the moſt enlarged, his ſyſtems 
the moſt wiſe and excellent which human ſkill 
could adviſe; what fair hope could be entertained 
of their eventual ſucceſs, when, perhaps, be- 
fore he could enter upon the execution of any 
meaſure, he may be recalled in conſequence of 
one of thoſe changes in the Adminiſtrations of 
this country, which have been ſo frequent for a 
few years, and which ſome good men wiſh to 
ſee every year, Exactly the ſame reaſons which 


baniſh all rational hope of benefit from an Indian 
adminiſtration, 
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adminiſtration, under the Bill of the learned But 
Gentleman, juſtify the duration of the propoſed uent © 
commiſſion. If the diſpenſers of the plan of ference 
governing India, (a place from which the anſwer Gentle 
of a letter cannot be expected in leſs thamtwelve ¶ the not 
months) have no greater ſtability in their ſitua- Indian 
tions than a Britiſh Miniſtry Adieu to all hopes cheriſh 
of rendering our Eaſtern territories of any real but tha 
advantage to this country ;—adieu to every ex- times " 
pectation of : purging or purifying the Indian Nay, t 
ſyſtem,—of reform,—of improvement,—of re- the aff 
viving confidence,—of regulating the trade upon neſs of 
its proper principles,—of reſtoring tranquillity, hold. 
of re-eſtabliſhing the natives in comfort, and of all occ⸗ 
ſecuring the perpetuity of theſe bleſſings, by the rity in 
cordial reconcilement of the Indians with their I Houſe 
former tyrants, upon fixed terms of amity, Gentle: 
friendſhip, and fellowſhip, I will leave the the Pl 
Houſe and the Kingdom to judge which is beſt Ntandin, 
calculated to accompliſh thoſe ſalutary ends ; the laughs 
Bill of the learned Gentleman, which leaves all honers 


to the diſcretion of one man ; or the Bill before will fin 
you, which depends upon the duty of ſeveral meliora 
men, who are in a ſtate of daily account to this their m 
Houſe, of hourly account to the Minifters of the 2 

OeS N 


Crown, of occaſional account to the Proprietors 

of Eaſt-India Stock, and who are allowed ſuffi» able © 

cient time to practiſe their plans, unaffected by ST 

every political fluctuation. eas 
But 


tating, 
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But the learned td wiſhes the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Secretary of State, in pre- 
ference to theſe Commiſſioners: in all the learned 
Gentleman's ideas on the government of India, 
the notion. of a new Secretary of State for the 
Indian department ſprings up, and ſeems to be 


cheriſhed with the fondneſs of conſanguinity ; 


but that ſcheme ſtrikes me as liable to a thouſand 


times more objections than the plan in agitation. . 


Nay, the learned Gentleman had rather, it ſeems, 
the affairs of India were. b!ended with the buſi- 
neſs of the office which I have the honour to 


hold. His good diſpoſition towards me, upon 


all occaſions, cannot be doubted ; and his ſince- 
rity in this opinion is unqueſtionable. I beg the 
Houſe to attend to the reaſon which the learned 
Gentleman gives for this preference; and to ſee 
the plights to which men, even of his under- 
ſtanding, are reduced, who muſt oppoſe. He 
laughs at the reſponſibility of the Commiſ- 
fioners to this Houſe, who, in his judgment, 
will find means of ſoothing, and ſoftening, and 
meliorating the Members into an oblivion of 
their mal-adminiſtration. What opinion has the 
learned Gentleman of a Secretary of State! 
Does he think him ſo inert, fo inactive, fo inca- 
pable a creature, that, with all this vaunted pa- 
tronage of the Seven in his own hands, the ſame 
eans of ſoothing, and ſoftening, and melio- 
rating, are thrown away upon him? 'The learned 

N Gentleman 
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Gentleman has been, for ſome years, converſant 
with Miniſters ; but his experience has taught 
him, it ſeems, to conſider Secretaries, not only 
untainted and immaculate, but innocent, harm- 
leſs, and incapable. 
all purity—with every power of corruption in 
their hands; but ſo inflexibly attached to rigid 
rectitude, that no temptation could ſeduce them 
to uſe that power for the purpoſe of corrupting, 
or, to uſe his own words, for ſoothing, or ſok- 
tening, or meliorating. The learned Gentle- 
man has founded his opinion of the ſimplicity 
and ination of Secretaries, from that golden 
age of political probity, when his own friends 
were in power, and when he himſelf was every 
thing but a Miniſter. This erroneous humanity 
of opinion ariſes in the learned Gentleman's un- 
ſuſpecting, unſullied nature, as well as in a com- 
merce with only the beſt and pureſt Miniſters of 
this country; which has given him ſo favoura- 
ble an impreſſion of a Secretary of State, that he 
thinks this patronage, ſo dangerous in the hands 
of ſeven Commiſſioners, perfectly ſafe in hs 
hands, I leave to the learned Gentleman that 
pleaſure which his mind muſt feel under the con- 
viction with which he certainly gives this opi- 
nion ; but I ſubmit to every man who hears me, 
what would be the probable comments of the 
other ſide of the Houſe, had I propoſed either 


the erection of an Indian Secretary, or the an- 
2 nexation 
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I 
nexation of the Indian buſineſs to the office 
on I hold. 3 
In the a of the learned Gentleman's 
obje&tions, there is one ſtill more curious than 
thoſe J have mentioned. He diſlikes this Bill, 
becauſe it eſtabliſhes an imperium in imperio, In 
the courſe of oppoſition to this meaſure, we have 


been familiariſed to hear certain ſentiments, and 


particular words, in this Houſe—but directed, 
in reality, to other places, Taking it, therefore, 
for granted, that the learned Gentleman has not 
ſo deſpicable an idea of the good- ſenſe of the 
Members, as to expect any more attention, within 


| theſe walls, to ſuch a dogma, than has been 


fhewn- to the favourite phraſe of his Honaurable 
Friend-near him (Mr. William Pitt), who calls 
a Bill, which backs this ſinking Company with 
the credit of the State, a confiſcation of their 
property, I would wiſh to aſk the learned Gentle- 
man, if he really holds the underſtanding, even 
of the multitude, in ſuch contempt, as to ima- 
cine this. ſpecies of argument can have the very 
lighteſt effect! The multitude know the fal- 
lacy of it, as well as the learned Gentleman him- 
ſelf: they know that a diſſolution of the Eaſt- 
India Company has been wiſhed for, ſcores of 
years, by many good people in this country, for 
the very reaſon-that it was an imperium in imperio. 
Yet the learned Gentleman, with infinite gravity 
of OY tells you he diſlikes this Bill, becauſe it 

N23 eſtabliſhes 
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oftabliſhes this novel and odious principle. Even 
\-2 glance of this Bill, compared with the preſent 
conſtitution of the Company, manifeſts the futi- 


lity of this objection, and proves that the Com- 


pany is, in its preſent form, a thouſand times 


more an imperium in imperio than the propoſed | 


Commiſſioners. The worſt ſpecies of govern- 
ment is that which can run counter to all the 
ends of its inſtitution, with impunity. Such 
exactly was the Eaſt-India Company. No man 
can ſay, that the Directors and Proprietors have 
not, in a thouſand inſtances, merited ſevere in- 
fiction; yet who did ever think of a legal pu- 
niſhment for either body? Now the great fea- 
ture of this Bill is to render the Commiſſioners 
amenable, and to puniſh them upon delinquency, 

The learned Gentleman prides himſelf that 


his Bill did not meddle with the commerce of 


the Company ; and another Gentleman, after 
acknowledging the folly of leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Company, propoſes to 
ſeparate the commerce entirely from the domi- 
nion, and leave the former ſafe and untouched to 
the Company itſelf, 1 beg leave to appeal to 
every Gentleman converſant in the Company's 
affairs, whether this meaſure is, in the nature of 
things, practicable at this moment. That the 
ſeparation of the commerce from the govern- 


ment of the Eaſt, may be ultimately brought 


about, I doubt not; but when Gentlemen re- 
flect 


1 
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fect upon the immediate ſtate of the Company's 
affairs; when they reflect that their government 
was carried on for the ſake of their commerce, 
that both have been blended together for ſuch a 
ſeries of years; when they review the peculiar, 
perplexed, and involved ſtate of the eaſtern ter- 
ritories, their diſſimilitude to every ſyſtem in this 
part of the globe, and conſider the deep and 


laborious deliberation with which every ſtep for: * 


the eſtabliſhment of a ſalutary plan of govern- 
ment, in the room of the preſent odious one, 
muſt be taken—the utter impoſſibility of inſtantly 
detaching the governing power from interference 
with the eommercial body, will be clear and 
indubitable. 

A Gentleman has aſked, W hy not chooſe the 


, Commiſſioners' out of the body of Directors; 


and why not leave the choice of the Aſſiſtant Di- 


-reCtors in the Court of Proprietors? That is 


to ſay, why not do that which would infallibly 
undo all you are aiming at? I mean no general 
diſparagement when J ſay, that the body of the 


Directors have given memorable proofs, that they 


are not the ſort of people to whom any man 
can look for the ſucceſs or ſalvation of India. 
Amongſt them there are, without doubt, ſome 
individuals, reſpectable both for their knowledge 
and integrity; but I put it to the candour of 
Gentlemen, whether they are the ſpecies of men 
whoſe wiſdom, energy, and diligence, would 


N 3 give 
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give any promiſe of emancipating the Eaſt-India 
concerns from their preſent diſaſters and diſ. 
graces. Indeed, both the queſtions may be an- 
ſwered in two words. Why not chooſe the Di. 


rectors, who have ruined the Company? Why not 


leave the power of election in the Proprietors, 
who have thwartcd every good i * tie Di- 
rectors? 

The laſt point adverted to by the learned Gen- 


tleman relates to influence; and upon his remarks, 


combined with what fell from ſome others, upon 
the ſame ſubject, I beg leave to make a few ob- 
ſervations. Much of my life has been employed 
to diminiſh the inordinate influence of the Crown. 


In common with others, I ſucceeded ; and I glory 


in it. To ſupport that kind of influence which 
I formerly ſubverted, is a deed of which I ſhal] 
never deſerve to be accuſed, The affirmation 
with which I firſt introduced this plan, I now 
repeat; I re-aſſert that this Bill as little aug- 
ments the influence of the Crown, as any mea- 
ſure which can be deviſed for the government of 
India, that preſents the ſligheſt promiſe of ſolid 
ſucceſs ; and that it tends to increaſe it in a far 
leſs degree than the Bill propoſed by the Jearned 
Gentleman. The very genius of influence con- 
ſiſts in hope or fear; fear of loſing what we have, 
or hope of gaining more. Make theſe Commiſ- 


ſioners removeable at will, and you ſet all the lit- 
If benefit 
ben 


tle paſſions of human nature afloat. 
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can be derived from the Bill, you had better burp 
it than make the duration ſhort of the time ne- 
ceſſary to accompliſh the plans it is deſtined for. 
That conſideration pointed out the expediency of 
a fixed period; and, in that reſpect, it accords 
with the principle of the learned Gentleman's 
Bill; with this ſuperior advantage, that, inſtead 
of leaving the Commiſſioners liable to all the 
influence which ſprings from the appointment of 
a Governor-General, removeable at pleaſure, this 


N Bill inveſts them with the power for the time ſpe- 
b. cified, upon the ſame tenure that Britiſh Judges 
d hold their ſtation, removeable upon delinquency, 
n. puniſnable upon guilt, but fearleſs of power, if 
5 they diſcharge their truſt ; liable to no ſeduce- 
h ment, and with full time and authority to exe- 
1] WW cute their functions for the common good of the 
* country, and for their own glory. I beg of the 
W Houſe to attend to this difference, and then 
* judge upon the point of increaſing the influence 


- of the Crown, contraſted with the learned Gen- 
f tleman's Bill, ; 


d | The ſtate of accuſations againſt me upon this- 
* ſubject of influence, is truly curious. The 
d learned Gentleman (Mr. Dundas), in ftrains of 
8 emphaſis, declares, that this Bill diminiſhes the 
2 influence of the Crown beyond all former at- 
8 tempts; and calls upon thoſe who formerly voted 
8 with him in ſupport of that influence, againſt 


it our efforts to reduce it, and who now fit near it 
1 "35 N 4 me, WH 


. 
me, to join him now in oppoling my attempts to 
diminiſh that darling influence. He tells them, 
that I out-herod N ; that 1 am out-avng all 
my former out- doings; and proclaims me, as the 
mercileſs and inſatiate enemy of the influence of 
the Crown, 


Ne XL V. Mr. BEAUTOY (part II.) for the 
| Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Afts,—1787, 


I HAVE heard it ſaid, from a confuſion of 
ideas which is ſcarcely credible, that to grant 2 
remiſſion, in favour of Scotland, of the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts, would be a breach of the 
Union ; an opinion which ſuppoſes, that becauſe, 
by the articles of the Union, nothing can be 
taken from Scotland but what was then ſtipu- 
| lated, therefore nothing ean be given. It ſup- 
poſes, that if, in a private bargain, I have en- 

gaged to concede certain points to my neighbour, 
I am therefore bound, by that bargain, to con- 
cede to him nothing more: it ſuppoſes, that if 
my agreement with him gives mea right of com- 
mon on his manor, that I violate my compact, 
if I afterwards voluntarily offer him a right of 

common upon mine. 
Are we told, that the Teſt and eration 
Acts are among the ſtatutes which ſecure the 
doctrines, diſcipline, worſhip, and government 
of the eſtabliſhed Church of England, and are 
therefore, 
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therefore, by the Act of Union, declared to be 
unalterable? Sir, the government and diſcipline, 
the doctrines and the worſhip of the Engliſh 
Church, were the ſame before the ſtatutes were 
enacted, and would continue the ſame if thoſe ſta- 
ſtutes were repealed; and conſequently do not de- 
rive their ſecurity from them: wherea sthe At. 
which relates to the patronage of the Church of 
Scotland, and which did ſeem to affect its diſci- 
pline, was held to be no breach of the articles of 
Union; neither was that Union underſtood to 
be weakened by the ſubſequent Act, which gave a 
eomplete toleration in Scotland to Epiſcopal Diſ— 

ſenters. 

When the articles of Union were under the 
conſideration of Parliament, a propoſal was made 
in the Houſe of Lords, that the perpetual conti- 
nuance of the Teſt Act, and in the Houſe of 


Commons, that the perpetual continuance of the 


Act of Corporation, ſhould be declared a fun- 
damental condition of the intended Union; 
but the motions were both rejected: a proof 
that the Legiſlature did not mean to give to 
them the ſame perpetual exiſtence as to the 
Act of Uniformity, and to the ſtatute that 
was paſſed in the 13th of Elizabeth; both of 
which were ſpecifically named as — of 

the compact, and expreſsly declared irrevocable. 
If the Teſt and Corporation Laws are deemed 
unalterable parts of the articles of Union, it fol- 
* of courſe, that every alteration in thoſe 
03 laws 


by ö 
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Jaws muſt be deemed a breach of the Union, and 
that every ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws muſt be conſi- 
dered as a ſuſpenſion of the Union. Now both 
theſe Acts are altered, and in part repealed, 
by ſubſequent ſtatutes, and, for ſix months in 
. almoſt every year, are wholly ſuſpended : but 
who will aſſert that the articles of Union are 
diſſolved, or that their obligation on the two 
Countries is ſuſpended for ſix months in every 
| year? or, who will deny that the ſame power 
which alters a part, may alter the whole of theſe 
laws? Who will deny, that the ſame authority 
which ſuſpends a law for fix months, may abo- 
liſh it for ever? 1 N | 
That many of the natives of North- Britain, 
who are Members of its eſtabliſhed Church, 
have taken the ſacrament, as a qualification for 
naval or military employments, I readily admit; 
for thoſe men who conſider the ſervice of their 
country as the firſt of all duties, and their obli- 
gation to their Sovereign as the tirſt of all bonds, 
will make great ſacrifices indeed, rather than 
forego the right of bearing -their part in the ge- the t. 
neral defence of the kingdom. But does it ſhoul 
therefore follow, that the neceſſity of making and 
theſe facrifices is no hardſhip? Does it there- MW wour 
fore follow, that he who renounces the religion 
rather than renounce the ſervice of his country, 
has no reaſon to complain of the alternatiye ? 
Others of the natives of that kingdom: too much 
attached to their religious, profeſſion to abandon WW on tl 
Es it 
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it on any conſideration, yet much too ardent for 
their country to relinquiſh the ſatisfaction of en- 
gaging in her ſervice, are, at this very hour, 
expoſed to the penalties of the law; excluſion 
from the right of receiving a legacy; excluſion 
from the right of acting as the guardian of a 
child; excluſion from the right of ſuing in any 
court, or on any occaſion, for juſtice. 

Am I aſked, How often, of late years, has the 
law been enforced ? My anſwer is, the lethargy 
of the law gives no ſecurity to the ſubject ; for 
an hungry informer may, at any time, rouſe it to 
exertion, and direct it to its prey, But though 
the fierceneſs of the ſtatute ſhould not be called 
into action, yet, in the infult which is offered 
to the Scots, in the diſhonour of being placed 
on the ſame level with men whole claim to con- 
fidence is blaſted by the crime of perjury, eſta- 
bliſhed in proof againſt them—in that diſhonour, _ 
in that inſult, there is no intermiſſion, there is 
no pauſe, It is time that theſe odious diſtincæ 
tions—theſe hateful ſigns of difference between 


the two countries which compoſe Great-Britain, 


ſhould entirely be done away ; that every ſcar 
and ſeam which marks the lip of her ancient 


wound, ſhould diſappear for ever; and that her 


offspring ſhould have leave to conſider themſelyes - 
as one nation, and one people, 

Nothing now remains, but that 1 ſhould briefly 
mention the hardſhips impoſed by the Teſt Act 
on the Miniſters of the eſtabliſhed Church; a 
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claſs of our fellow- ſubjects, to whoſe concerns 
the Members of this Houſe cannot be indifferent. 
The law which declares that every man who ac- 
cepts a commiſſion in the army, or is appointed to 
2 Civil office, ſhall take the ſacrament of the 
3 Supper, compels the Clergyman to admi- 
niſter this ſacrament to every perſon who ſhal] 
demand it upon that ground ; for, if he refuſes, 
a ruinous proſecution for damages is the obvious 
and inevitable conſequence. The very expence 
of the trial would, probably, exhauſt his ſcanty 
means, and leave him nothing but his body, to 
anſwer by impriſonment the adverſe judgement 
of the court. Since, then, the law, by me- 
naces too terrible to be reſiſted, compels him to 
adminiſter the holy Sacrament to every man who 
+ ſhall demand it, as a qualification for an office; 
in what manner muſt he proceed ? Shall he give 
the invitation in the uſual words of the ſervice: 
„All you that do truly and earneſtly repent of 
your fins, and are in love and charity with your 
- neighbours, and intend to lead a new life, follow- 
ing the commandments of God, and walking 
from henceforth in his holy ways, draw near, with 
faith, and take his holy Sacrament to your com- 
fort. ”» —Conſidering the motives which bring 
them to the holy table, fuch an addreſs might 
be deemed an inſult to their feelings, —Or ſhall 
he tell them, with a better chance of ſpeaking 
Ain unifon with their thoughts, © All you that 


all 


at 
He 
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deliver an opinion againſt it; but my motive for 
riſing, is to act the part of a good citizen, and 


of any individual whatſoever. I have heard re- 


ers had proceeded in a more regular manner, 
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are lately appointed to offices under His Majeſty, 
that do truly and earneſtly deſire your conti- 
nuance therein, and are in Jove with the profits 
thereof; you that are lately become Exciſe-offi- 
cers, or Cuſtom-houſe-officers, or Salt-officers, 
or Officers of the Stamps, and have a charitable 
hope of enriching yourſelves with the ſpoils of 
the illicit trader, draw near, in faith, and take 
this holy Sacrament to your comfort, that you 
may have a legal title to your places.” 


"ou; ou repealing the Corporation and Teft 


IF the ſi motion went no farther than 
for the fair and free exerciſe of the rights of con- 
ſcience, I ſhould be the laſt man upon earth to / 


not to lay an heavy burthen upon the conſcience 


ports, that the Diſſenters wiſh to gain more than 
civil privileges ; but, as this ſuggeſtion has been 
contradicted by the two Honourable Members 
who have ſpoke upon the ſubject, my doubts on 
that point are done away, and I can give every 
belief to the aſſertions of theſe Honourable Gen- 
tlemen.,—l ſhould have been glad if the Diſſent- 


and 


„ 
and ſtated the grievances under which they 
labour, by petition to the Houſe.— Vet I am not 
inſenſible that great and liberal minds ſhould 


ſhew a virtuous eagerneſs to relieve unafked,—to- 
' anticipate the wiſhes of fellow- ſubjects, and, — 


that when a natural way to act thus laudably is 
known, it ought undoubtedly to be always 
adopted. The doors of this Houſe ſtand open 
to all petitioners; and, if a petition had 
been delivered, ſtating their grievances, I doubt 
not but the juſtice of the Houſe would have re- 
dreſſed them, if they really proved ſo trouble- 
ſome in their nature. — They have, however, 
choſen to adopt another mode of bringing their 


caſe before the Houſe ;—and they ſeem rather to 


depend upon the weight and abilities of the Ho- 
nourable Mover and Seconder of the motion, 
than on the juſtice of their cauſe.—But I wiſh, 
before the Houſe reſolve on a vote, to ſee on 
what grounds the motion ſtands. It prays for 


the repeal of an Act which is the great bulwark 


of the Conſtitution, and to which we owe thoſe 


ineſtimable blefiings. of freedom which we now 


ſo happily enjoy. It recommends procedures 
contrary to the happy experience of a century.— 
The Diſſenters appear defirous of having ſuch 


and ſuch privileges granted to them, and a line 


drawn which they are not to exceed: that line 
(I am glad to fay) is already drawn ;—and, con- 


cerning what relates to the worſhip of God, in 
a 
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their own way, they have no grievance to ſtate z 
but their intreaty is, to have the reſtriction from 
being able to fill offices taken off. —In the year 
1778, a finiſhing ſtroke was put to reſtriction; 
a general toleration was then granted. If there 
remains any thing which can operate as a burden 
on any man's confcience, in the name of Hea- 
ven let it be done away; but let not the admit= 
ting of perſons of particular perſuaſions into the 
offices of the State be confounded with the reſtric- 
tion of conſcience. If this government finds it 
prudent and neceſſary to confine the admiſſion to 
public offices to men of particular principles, it 
has a right to adhere to ſuch reſtriction; it is a 
privilege belonging to all States; and all have ex- 
erciſed it—all do exereiſe it and all will continue 
to exerciſe it. If Diſſenters claim it as their un- 

doubted, their natural right, to be rendered capa- 
ble of enjoying offices, and that plea be admitted, 


the argument may be admitted to all men. The 


vote of a freeholder for a repreſentative to Par- 
liament is confined to thoſe who poſſeſs a freehold 
of 40s. or upwards; and thoſe not poſſeſſing 
that qualification, may call it an uſurpation of 
their natural right, by preventing them from 
voting alſo. 

We are told that other countries 925 no Teſt 
Acts, and that their eſtabliſned churches are not 
endangered for the want thereof.— France has Pro- 
te EE: at the head of her army and her finances; | 
and 
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and Pruſſia employs Catholics in her ſervice: but 
t muſt be conſidered, that thoſe are arbitrary go- 
vernments; that the King alone in thoſe countries 
is to be ſerved, and can, at pleaſure, remove or 
advance whom he pleaſes. The King of England, 


being a limited Monarch, can do no ſuch thing; 


he is bound by thoſe reſtrictive laws, as much as 


his ſubject. Holland admits men of all religions 
into her army, becauſe, not having ſubjects 


enough of her own, ſhe is obliged to have re- 
courſe to foreign troops; but there is no place 
| where they reſtrain their civil offices more to the 
_ eſtabliſhed principles of the country. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Sweden, It has been urged, that 
by the Corporation and Teſt Acts, any man who 
refuſes to ſubmit thereto, is ſubject to the ſame 
_ puniſhment with thoſe who may be convicted of 
great and heinous crimes :—but that is not the 
fact ;—no man, becauſe he does not chooſe to 
receive. the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, is 
ſubjected to any puniſhment whatever. The Act 
holds out puniſhment to thoſe who fill offices ;— 
and they are puniſhed for wilfully flying in the 


face of an Act of the Legiſlature, If the Act 


went to force every other man to take the Sacra- 
ment, or inflict a penalty upon him, it would 
indeed be a grievance; and I would moſt readily 
concur in having it repealed. 

Have not the Country reſolved that no Kang 
or po ſhould fit on the throne of the Britiſh 
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Empire, who refuſes to comply with the Teſt Act? 
If the throne was offered to any Prince who 
would not comply, from motives of conſcience, 
the refuſal of the throne to him would be offer- 
ing him no indignity,—no inſult. Gentlemen 
ſhould not, then, lightly talk of inſults and 
ſtigmas thrown on any ſet of men who do not 
chooſe to comply with any particular forms, —If 
all were to be admitted, on the principles of na- 
tional right, there would be an end to all rules and 


orders —for no rules could be drawn by the Le- 


giſlature, but what would be broken through.— 

The Corporation Act was made at a time when 
many diſturbances were occaſioned by the Diſſent» 
ers, who were principally inſtrumental in all the 
conſequences that followed. All who then wiſhed 


for peace, and for the preſervation of the eonſti- 


tution, in church and ſtate, called for the mea - 


ſure which was then taken, and which I now con- 


ſider, as a wiſe and political meaſure; it was and 
is neceſſary to confine offices in Corporations ta 


| thoſe who are well-wiſhers to the eſtabliſhed 


Church. We are called upon, by an Honoura- 
ble Gentleman, to proceed as France has done, 
but I would rather proceed according to the ex- 


perience of England, which has enjoyed peace 


and harmony in the Church by thoſe ats,—It 
has been ſaid, that when the Teſt Act was made, 
the King himſelf was ſuſpected of being a- Ca-, 


. and the Preſumptive Heir had openly 


avowed 
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avowed himſelf a Catholic ;—that it was not 


meant to act againſt the Diſſenters, but againſt 
the Papiſts: but I will venture to ſay, that the 
Parliament who paſſed it, knew how far it ex- 
tended, they knew that it included both. 

The Corporation Act clearly-meant to exclude 
the Sectaries, and was not meant to extend to the 
Papiſts: but it did not exclude both - and when 
the Parliament paſſed both thoſe Acts, they 
knew both Papiſts and Diſſenters were included. 
Charles the Second, we are told, prevented, by 
diſhonourable means, the repeal of thoſe Acts; 


he thought that the repeal was wiſely and pa- 


triotically refuſed. It has been the general 
means of Princes, who had particular objects to 
attain, which they could not do while every ſect 
remained as it was, to endeavour to confound all 
 #&ts, that when the door of innovation was 

once opened, they might paſs on till their object 
was gained;.—W hat was the opinion of Parlia- 
ment at the Revolution? That Parliament was 


ſharpened by the miſeries they had experienced, 


and by the horror of danger; they deliberately 
went through all the acts, and repealed every one 
except the Teſt Act, which they conſidered as a 


mere civil and political regulation; they pre- 
ſerved it, and they thought it neceffary for the 
_ ſafety of the Church, and for the preſervation of 
the Conſtitution. By that Parliament a juſt line 
was drawn, to the relief of conſcience; on the 
| : one 
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one hand, and for the ſafety of the Church, on the - 
other. The Teſt Act was the corner-ſtone of the 
Conſtitution, which ſhouid have every preſerva- 


tion. King James, when he wiſhed to gain the 


Prince and Princeſs of Orange to his views, de- 
fired to have their opinion on the propriety of re- 
pealing the Teſt and Corporation Acts. The 
anſwer of the Prince of Orange was, that 
he agreed to the removal of the Corporation 
Act, but not to the Teſt Act; and he declared 

it to be the practice of Holland to confine all 
civil employments to thoſe who profeſſed the 
principles of the State; but that the army could 
not be ſo reſtrained, on account of the want of 
troops. Nothing brought James ſo ſpeedily to 
the criſis of his fate as the. Teſt Act, which re- 
ſtrained him, and rendered it impoſſible for him 
to fill all offices, civil and military, with thoſs 


of his own ſect; which he hoped to be enabled 


to do, by gaining the repeal of the Teſt Act . 
and then there would have been an end to all 
liberty. Tyranny would have ſtolen ſilently ong 
until it had been ſo deeply rooted, as to —_ 
all endeavours againſt it vain. 

I conceive it to be the duty of every | Member 
of this Houſe, to prevent that which may, in 
> future period, ſubje& the nation to the ſame 
dangers which it has-before experienced. If the 
Scots had any hardſhips, if they had-any grie+ 
vances, they would have been ready enough to 

have 


— 
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have laid complaints before the Houſe; and there 
are many Gentlemen of that country, in the 
Houſe, who would be ready enough to ſtate thoſe 
complaints to the Houſe, if any exiſted. The 


Union with Scotland I look upon as a moſt ſacred 


compact, and which . ought not to be touched 
with a raſh hand. The Church is eſtabliſhed on 
a ſacred baſis, and thoſe who wiſh for no inno- 
vation on the Union, ſhould guard againſt any 
any attacks on the Church. With reſpect to the 
_ Clergy of the church being forced to give the 
ſacrament to all who deſire it; that ſo far from 
its being the wiſh of the Clergy of England to 
gain a xepeal of the Teſt Act, they are all alarmed 
at the intention of propoſing the repeal, and are 
determined to reſiſt it with their greateſt ſtrength, 
Every Miniſter is bound, by his. holy office, to 
tefuſe the communion to any unworthy perſon. 


If he refuſes according to law, by law he will be 


juſtified : the fear of an action ſhould not prevent 
aman from doing his duty: if he is right, where 
can be the fear of an action? He will gain ho- 
Nour, and the perſon bringing the action will have 
a conſiderable expence and diſnonour. The Cler- 


gy are ſituated now in the ſame manner that they 


vere before the Teſt Act; they could then, and 
they may now, upon proof, refuſe the adminiſ- 
tering the holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to an unworthy. or bad character. The Sacra- 


ment is n as a teſt of being well af- 
| feed 
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jected to the Church. Some teſt is neceſſary, and 


muſt be taken. If the Sacrament, in many in- 
ſtances, is taken unworthily, I fear that many 
falſe oaths are taken; and can that operate as a 
xeaſon for the abolition of oaths, which, in ma- 
ny caſes, are abſolutely neceſſary? The Legiſ- 
lature is not to be anſwerable for the conſequences 
of the Sacrament being taken unworthily, or 
for falſe oaths ; and, if any other teſt could be 
deviſed, to anſwer the ſame purpoſes, I would 
willingly adopt it, If. the plea of birth-right 
is argued, on that ground may Catholics alſo 
claim admiſſion. It hath been contended, that 


times have changed; that then a Papiſt was on 


the throne. Yes, thanks to Heaven! they are 
changed : but may not they be changed again ? 
It may be ſaid, that there is now no danger of Ja- 


_ wbitiſm : the family is reduced to two Brothers, 


ene of whom, being in prieſt's orders, can have 
no legitimate offspring, and the other is very old. 
Put there may be danger in breaking down the bar- 
rier which has hitherto guarded the Conſtitution. 
We all know the perilous nature of a cry, The 
% Church is in danger!“ and, an incendiary 
watching his opportunity, may cauſe as great a 
tumult, and as much miſchief by that cry, as by 
the cry of *© No Popery !” Though we owe much 
to the Brunſwick line, for the bleſſings of that 
liberty which we enjoy, much is alſo owing to 
the Church for its promotion of harmony, by its 

ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmiſſion to the Government, and its liberal 


principles, — principles which have encouraged 


bringing forward the preſent motion. We find 
no complaint of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, no Church 
perſecution ; let us not then confound toleration 
of religious principles, with civil and military 
appointments.—Univerſa] toleration is already 


eſtabliſhed :—let us be upon our guard againſt 


any innovation in the Church :—the Conſtitu- 


tion is always in danger, when the Church is 
* of its rights. 


v XLVII. I. Wunde BavuTvus, to the Senate, 
on the Roman Government. (Dionyſ. Halicar.) 


I AM of opinion, Lucretius, 
„ and all of you here preſent, who are 
not only good men yourſelves, but deſcended 
from good men, that we ought not, at preſent, 
to conſtitute any new form of government: for 
the time to which we are reduced by the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, is ſhort; in which it is not 
_ eaſy to change the form of our conſtitution ; and 
the very attempt to change it, though we ſhould 
proceed in it upon the wiſeſt motives, is doubt- 
ful, and not without danger. Afterwards, when 


ou are delivered from the tyranny, you may, 


with greater freedom, and at leiſure, if you 
think fit, chooſe that form of government which 
Mall appear to you more preferable than any 

| other, 
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other, if indeed any is preferable to that which 
Romulus, Pompilius, and all the ſucceeding 
Kings, inſtituted, and delivered down to us; by 


the means of which we have to this time con- 


tinued to be a great and flouriſhing people, 


obeyed by many ſubjects. But I adviſe you to 
lay hold on this opportunity to correct the evils 


with which monarchies are generally attended, 


and by which they degenerate into a tyrannical 
cruelty, and are abhorred by all mankind ; and 


at the ſame time to take effectual care, that they 
may never return upon you. — What are theſe 


evils In the firſt place, ſince the people in 


general conſider the names of things; and, in- 
fluenced by them, either admit ſome that are 
hurtful, or reject others that are uſeful; of 
which monarchy happens to be one; I adviſe you 
to change the name of the government, and not 


to call thoſe who ſhall for the future be inveſted 


with the power over all the citizens, either 
Kings or Monarchs; but to give them a more 
modeſt and human appellation : in the next place, 
not to ſubmit every thing to the determination 
of a ſingle perſon ; but to commit the power en- 
joyed by the Kings to two Magiſtrates ; which, 


I am informed, has been practiſed by the Lacede- 


mohians for many generations, who, by this 
conſtitution, are the beſt governed, and the moſt 
flouriſhing people among theGreeks : for they will 


be leſs arrogant and vexatious, when the power 
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is divided een two, and each of them has 
an equal ſhare of it; and this equality of power 
and honour will be the moſt effectual means to 
create in both a reſpect for one another, to hin- 
der them from leading a life of pleaſure, and in- 


ſpire each of them with an emulation of a vir- 


tuous character. 

I am alſo of opinion, that if the ſight of any 
enſigns of royalty, which are numerous, is un- 
eafy to the people, and invidious, they ought to 
be retrenched, and others to be taken away ; 1 


mean, thoſe ſceptres and golden crowns, the pur- 
ple and embroidered robes ; unleſs, upon feſti- 


vals, and in triumphs, when they will wear them 
in honour of the Gods: for, if they are ſeldom 


uſed, they will give no uneaſineſs. But think 


you ought to retain the ivory chair, in which 
the Magiſtrates will fit in judgement ; and alſs 
the white robes ſurrounded with a border of 


purple, together with the twelve axes to be car- 


ried before them, when they appear in public. 
There is one thing more I ſhall recommend to 
you, which, in my opinion will be of greater 
adyantage than all I have mentioned, and the 


moſt effectual means to prevent thoſe who ſhall 


be inveſted with this power, from committing 
great exceſſes ; which is, that the ſame perſons be 


not. Magiſtrates during life (for a magifſtracy, 


unlimited in time, and not obliged to give an ac- 


count of its actions, is a public grievance, and. 


pro- 
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produdtive of tyranny). I propoſe, therefore, 
that, after the example of the Athenians, the 
exerciſe of this magiſtracy be reduced to the 
compaſs of a year: for this inſtitution, by 
obliging the ſame perſon both to command and 
to obey alternately, and by removing him from 
the magiſtiacy before his mind is corrupted, 
reſtrains men of haughty tempers, and does not | 
ſuffer their minds to grow intox.cated with power. 
If we cftubliſh theſe things, we ſhall enjoy all 
the benefits that low from monarchy, and be 
free from the evils that attend it. And to the 
end that the name of kingly power, to which 
this nation has been always accuſtomed, and 
which was introduced among us with favoura- 
ic auguries, and the approbation of the Gods, 
may be preſerved for the ſake of religious wor- 
ſhip, let there be always a kind of King, who 
ſhall enjoy this honour during life, and, free 
from all military avocations, have the ſuperin- 
tendance of the ſacrifices, like the King, and 
no other employment, | 

Now hear from me the manner in which every 
one of theſe things ſhall be effected. I will call 
the people together, as I ſaid, fince I have that 
power, by law ; and will propoſe a vote to ba- 
niſh Tarquinius, with his wife and children; 
and that both they and their poſterity be for ever 
debarred from entering either into the city or 
Rome, or the territories thereunto belonging - 
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and, after the citizens have paſſed this vote, l 
will explain to them the form of government we 
propoſe to eſtabliſh; and, having created an In- 


terrex for the deſignation of the magiſtrates who 


are to enter upon the adminiſtration of the public 
affairs, I myſelf will reſign the command of the 
Celeres the Interrex, appointed by me, ſhall aſ- 
ſemble the people in the Centuries; and, having 
nominated the perſons to be inveſted with the 
annual magiſtracy, let him take the votes of the 
citizens concerning them: and, if the major 


part of- the Centuries are of opinion that the no- | 


mination of the perſons, made by the Interrex, 
be confirmed, and the auguries are favourable, 
let theſe aſſume the axes, and the other enſigns 
of royalty, and take care that our country may 
enjoy its liberty, and the Tarquinii, from thence- 
forth, never return: for you are ſenſible they 
will employ perſuaſion, violence, and fraud, and 
every other means to recover their power, unleſs 
we are upon our guard. Theſe are the things of 
the greateſt moment, that I have to propoſe to 
you, at preſent, and to adviſe you to purſue, 
As for particular emergencies, which are many, 
and not eaſy to be now diſcuiled with accuracy 
(for we are reduced to a point of time), I think 
we ought to leave them to the magiſtrates them- 
| ſelves, who are to govern ; but I am clearly of 
opinion that theſe magiſtrates ought to conſult 
the Senate in every thing, as the Kings formerly 

5 | did, 
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did, and do nothing without your advice; and 
that they ought to lay before the people the de- 
crees of the Senate, according to the practice of 
your anceſtors, without derogating, in the leaſt, 
from that authority the former were before 
poſſeſſed of: for this will give the greateſt ſecu- 
rity, and reputation to the magiſtracy- 
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WHAT, now, of this kind can be laid to 
Milo's charge, whoſe force has only been em- 
ployed to ſave the State from the violence of Clo- 
dius, when he could not be brought to a trial? 
Had he been inclined to kill him, how often had 
he the faireſt opportunities of doing it | Might 
he not legally have revenged himſelf upon him, 


when he was defending his houſe and houſehold 


gods againſt his aſſault ? Might he not, when 
that excellent citizen and brave man, P. Sextus, 
his colleague, was wounded? Might he not, when 
Q. Fabricius, that worthy man, was abuled, 
and a moſt barbarous ſlaughter made in the Fo- 
rum, upon his propoſing the law for my reſtora- 
tion? Might he not, when the houſe of L. Cz- 

cilius, that upright and brave Prætor, was at- 
tacked? Might he net, on that day when the 
law paſſed in relation to me? when a vaſt con- 


courſe of people, from all parts of Italy, ani- 
> HY mated - 


19 
mated with a concern for my ſaſety, would, with 
Joyful voice, have celebrated the glory of the 
action, and the whole city have claimed the ho- 
nour of what was performed by Milo alone? — 
At that time P. Lentulus, a man of diſtinguiſhed 
worth and bravery, was Conſul; the profeſſed 
enemy of Clodius, the avenger of his crimes, 
the guardian of the Senate, the defender of your 
decrees, the ſupporter of that public union, and 
the reſtorer of my ſafety: there were ſeven Præ- 
tors, and eight Tribunes of the People, in my 
intereſt, in oppoſition to him. Pompey, the 
firſt mover and pattern of my return, was his 
enemy; whoſe important and illuſtrious decree 
for my reſtoration, was ſeconded by the whole 
Senate ; who encouraged the Roman people, and 
when he paſſed a decree in my favour at Capua, 
gave the ſignal to all Italy, ſolicitous for my 
ſafety, and imploring his aſſiſtance in my behalf, 
to repair in a body to Rome, to have my ſen— 
tence reverſed, In a word, the citizens were 
then ſo inflamed with rage againſt him, from 
their affection to me, that had he been killed at 
that junRture, they would not have thought ſo 
much of acquitting as of rewarding the perſon 
by whoſe hand he fell, And yet Milo ſo far 
governed his temper, that though he proſecuted 
him twice in a court of judicature, he never had 
recourſe to violent meaſures againſt him, But 
what do I ſay ? While Milo was a private perſon, 
and 


18 
and ſtood accuſed by Clodius before the people, 
when Pompey was aſſaulted in the midſt of a 
ſpcech he was making in Milo's favour, what a 
fair opportunity, and I will even add, ſufficient 
reaſon was there for diſpatching him! Again, 
when Mark Antony had, on a late occaſion, 
raiſed in the minds of all good men the moft 
lively hopes of ſeeing the State in a happier con- 
dition; when that noble youth had bravely un- 
dertaken the defence of his country, in a moſt 
dangerous quarter, and had actually ſecured that 
wild beaſt in the toils of juſtice, which he en- 


deavoured to avoid; immortal Gods! how fa- 


vourable was the time and place for deſtroying 
him! When Clodius concealed himſelf beneath 
a dark ſtair-caſe, how eaſily could Milo have de- 
ſtroyed that plague of his country, and thus have 
heightened the glory of Antony, without incur- 


ring the hatred of any !- How often was it in 


his power, while the Comtia were held in the 
Field of Mars! When Clodius had forced his 
way within the incloſure, and his party began, 
ty his direCtion, to draw their ſwords, and throw 
ſtones ; and then, on a ſudden, being ſtiuck with 
terror at the ſight of Milo, fled to the Tiber; 
how earneſtly did you, and every good man, 
wiſh that Milo had then diſplayed his valour | 
Can you imagine, then, that Milo would 


chooſe to incur the ill-will of any by an action 


which he forebore when it would have gained 
him the applauſe of all? Would he make no 
V . ſcruple 
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ſcruple of killing him at the hazard of his own 


life, without any provocation, at the moſt im- 


proper time and place, whom he did not ven— 
ture to attack when he had juſtice on his ſide, 


had ſo convenient an opportunity, and would 


have run no riſque ?—eſpecially, my Lords, 
when his ſtruggle for the ſupreme office in the 
State, and the day of his election was at hand; 


at which critical ſeaſon (for I know by expe- 


rience how timorous ambition is, and what a 
ſolicitous concern there is about the Conſulate) 
we dread not only the charges that may openly 


be brought againſt us, but even the moſt ſecret 
whiſpers, and hidden ſurmiſes ; when we trem- 
ble at every rumour, every falſe, forged, and 


frivolous ſtory; when we explore the featurcs, 
and watch the looks, gf every one we meet, 
For nothing is ſo changeable, fo tickliſh, ſo 
fra1!, and ſo flexible, as the inclinations and 


ſentiments of our fellow- citizens, upon ſuch 


occaſions; they are not only diſpleaſed with 
the diſhonourable conduct of a candidate, but 


are often diſguſted with his moſt worthy actions, 
Shall Milo then be ſuppoſed, on the very dzy of 
election, a day which he had long wiſhed for, 


and impatiently expected, to preſent himſelf be- 
fore that auguſt aſſembly of the Centuries, having 


his hands ſtained with blood, publicly acknow- 


ledging and proclaiming his guilt? Who can 
believe this of the man? * 
but that Clodius imagined he 


8 
C5 


det who can doubt, 
ould reign with» | 


* 
out controul, were Milo murdered ? What ſhall 
we ſay, my Lords, to that which is the ſource 
of all audaciouſneſs? Does not every one 
know, that the hope of impunity is the grand 
temptation to the commiſſion of crimes ? * Now 
which of theſe two was the moſt expoſed to this? 
Milo, who is now upon his trial for an action 
which muſt be deemed at leaft neceſſary, if not 
glorious; or Clodius, who had ſo thorough a 
contempt for the authority of the magiſtrate, aud 
for penalties, that he took delight in nothing 
that was either agreeable to nature, or conſiſtent 
with law? But why ſhould I labour this point 
ſo much, why diſpute any longer? I appeal to 
you, Q: Petilius, who are a moſt worthy and 
excellent citizen ; I call you, Marcus Cato, to 
witneſs ; both of you placed on that tribunal by 
a kind of ſupernatural direction. You were told 
by M. Favonius, that Clodius declared to him, 
and you were told it in Clodius's life-time, that 
Milo ſhould not live three days longer. In three 
days time he attempted what he had threaten- 
ed. If he then made no fcruple of publiſhing 
his deſign, can you entertain any doubt of it 
when it was actually carried into execution? 

But how could Clodius be certain as to the 
day? This I have already accounted for. There 
was no difficulty in knowing when the Dictator 

of Lanuvium was to perforni his ſtated ſacrifices. 
He ſaw that Milo was obliged to ſet out for La- 
O 4 nuvium 
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nuvium on that very day: accordingly, he was 
beforehand with him, But on what day ?—that 
day on which, as I mentioned before, a mad 
aſſembly was held by his mercenary tribune: 


which day, which aſſembly, which tumult he 


would never have left, if he had not been eager 
to execute his meditated villany. So that he had 


not the leaſt pretence for undertaking the jour- 


ney, but a ſtrang reaſon for ſtaying at home; 


while Milo, on the contrary, could not poſſibly 


ſtay, and had not only a ſufficient reaſon for 
leaving the city, but was under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of doing it. Now, what if it appear that, 
as Clodius certainly knew Milo would be on the 


road that day, Milo could not ſo much as ſuſpect 


the ſame of Clodius? Firſt, then, I aſk which 
way he could come at the knowledge of it? A 
queſtion which you cannot put, with reſpect to 
Clodius : for had he applied to nobody elle, 
T. Patinas, his intimate friend, could have in- 
formed him that Milo, as being Dictator of La- 


nuvium, was obliged to create a prieſt there, on 
*that very day. Beſides, there were many other 


perſons, all the inhabitants of Lanuvium indeed, 
from whom he might have very eaſily had this 
piece of intelligence. But of whom did Milo 
inquire. of Clodius's return? I ſhall allow, 
however, that he did inquire; nay, I ſhall grant 
farther, with my friend Arrius, ſo liberal am! 


in my conceſſions, that he corrupted a flave. 


Read 
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Read the evidence that is before you: C. Caſſi- 
nius of Interamna, ſurnamed Scola, an intimate 
friend and companion of P. Clodius, who ſwore, 
on a former occaſion, that Clodius was at In- 
teramna and at Rome at the ſame hour, tells you 
that P. Clodius intended to have ſpent that day 
at his ſeat near Alba; but that, hearing very un- 
expeedly of the death of Cyrus the architect, 
he determined immediately to return to Rome. 
The ſame evidence is given in by C. Clodius, 
another companion of P. Clodius. . 
Obſerve, my Lords, how much this evi- 
dence makes for us. In the firſt place, it plainly 
appears, that Milo did not undertake his jour- 
ney with a deſign to way-lay Clodius, as he 
could not have the leaſt proſpect of meeting him. 
In the next place (for I ſee no reaſon why I 
ſhould not likewiſe ſpeak for myſelf), you know, 
my Lords, there were perſons who, in their zeal 
for carrying on this proſecution, did not ſcruple 
to ſay, that though the murder was committed by 
the hand of Milo, the plot was laid by a more 
eminent perſon. In a word, thoſe worthleſs and 
abandoned wretches repreſented me as a robber 
and an aſſaſſin. But this calumny is confuted 
by their own witneſſes, who deny that Clodius 
would have returned to Rome that day, if he 
had not heard of the death of Cyrus. Thus I 
recover my ſpirits, I am acquitted, and am under 
no apprehenſions, left I ſhould ſeem to have con- 
O 5 trived. 
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trived what I could not ſo much as have ſuf. 
pected. Proceed I now to their other objections: 
—C!odius, ſay they, had not the leaſt thought of 
way-laying Milo, becauſe he was to have re- 


mained at Albanum, and would never have gone 
from his country-ſeat to commit a murder, But 


I plainly perceive that the perſon who is pretended 
to have informed him of Cyrus's death, only in- 
formed him of Milo's approach. For why in- 
form him of the death of Cyrus, whom Clodius, 
when he went from Rome, left expiring? [ 


was with him, and ſealed up his will, along 


with Clodius; for he had publicly made his will, 
and appointed Clodius and me his heirs. Was 
a meſſenger ſent him then by four o'clock the 
next day, to acquaint him with the death of a 
perſon, whom, but the day before, about nine 
in the morning he had left breathing his laſt ? 


Ne XLIX. Mr. Burke (Part I.), on India 
Aquirs.— 1783. 


THE rights of men, that is to ſay the natural 
rights of mankind, are indeed ſacred things; 
and if any public meaſure is proved miſchievouſſy 
to effect them, the objection ought to be fatal to 


that meaſure, even if no charter at all could be 


ſet up againſt it. If theſe natural rights are far- 
ther affirmed and declared, by expreſs covenants ; 
if they are clearly defined, and ſecured againft 

chicane, 


mal recognition, by the ſovereign power, of an 


charter dear to the heart of every Engliſhman. 


not only different in nature, but formed on prin- 


[ 259 J 
chicane, againſt power, and authority, by writ- 
ten inſtruments, and poſitive engagements, they 
are in a ſtill better condition: they partake, not 
only of the ſanctity of the object ſo ſecured, but 
of that ſolemn public faith itſelf, which ſecures 
an object of ſuch importance. Indeed this for- 


original right in the ſubject, can never be ſub- 
verted, but by rooting up the holding, radical 
principles of government, and even of ſociety 
itſelf, The charters which we call, by diſtinc- 
tion, great, are public inſtruments of this na- 
ture; I mean the charters of King John and 
King Henry the Third. The things ſecured by 
theſe inſtruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights. 


of men. 
Theſe charters have made the very name of a 


But, Sir, there may be, and there are, charters, . 


ciples the very reverſe of thoſe of the Great 
Charter. Of this kind is the Charter of the 
Eaſt-India Company. Magna Charta is a char- 
ter to reſtrain power, and to deſtroy monopoly: 
the Eaſt-India Charter is a charter to eſtabliſh 
monopoly, and to create power. Political power 
and commercial monopoly are not the rights of 
men: and the rights to them derived from char- 
ters, it is fallacious and ſophiſtical to call - the 

©.6:- chartered.. 


1 

chartered rights of men.” Theſe chartered 
rights (to ſpeak of ſuch charters, and of their 
effects, in terms of the greateſt poſſible modera- 
tion) do at leaſt ſuſpend the natural rights of 
mankind at large, and, in their very frame and 
conſtitution, are liable to fall into a direct vio- 
lation of them. : 

It is a charter of this latter deſcription (that 
is to ſay, a charter of power and monopoly) 
Which is affected by the Bill before you. This 
Bill, Sir, without queſtion, does affect it; it 
does affect it eſſentially and ſubſtantially. But, 
having ſtated to you, of what deſcription the 
chartered rights are which this Bill touches, I 
feel no difficulty at all in acknowledging thoſe 
chartered rights in their fulleſt extent. They 
belong to the Company in the ſureſt manner; 
and they are ſecured to that body, by every ſort 
of public ſanction. They are ſtamped by the 
faith of the King; they are ſtamped by the faith 
of Parliament: they have been bought for mo- 
ney—for money honeſtly and fairly paid: they 
have been bought, for a valuable conſideration, 
over and over again. 

I therefore freely admit to the Eaſt-India 
Company, their claim to exclude their fellow- 


ſubjects from the commerce of half the globe. 


I admit their claim to adminiſter an annual ter- 
ritorial revenue of ſeven millions ſterling, to 
command an army of ſixty thouſand men, and 
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to diſpoſe (under the controul of a ſovereign, 


fortunes of thirty millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures. All this they poſſeſs by charter, and by 
acts of parliament, in my opinion, without a 


for which alone it could have a lawful exiſtence. 


power inveſted in the higheſt hands, and of ſuch 


5 


imperial diſcretion, and with the due obſervance 
of the natural and local law) of the lives and 


ſhadow of controverſy. 

Thoſe who carry the rights and claims of the 
Company the fartheſt, do not contend for more 
than this; and all this I freely grant. But, 
granting all this, they muſt grant to me, in my 
turn, that all political power which is ſet over 
men, and that all privileges, claimed or exerciſed 
in excluſion of them, being wholly artificial, 
and for ſo much a derogation from the natural 
equality of mankind at large, ought to be, ſome 
way or other, exerciſed ultimately for their be- 
nefit. x | 

If this is true with regard to every ſpecies of 
political dominion, and every deſcription of com- 
mercial privilege, none of which could be origi- 
nal, ſelf-derived rights, or grants for the mere 
privilege or benefit of the holders, then ſuch 
rights or privileges, or what elſe you chooſe to 
call them, are all, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, a ru; 
and it is the nature and eſſence of every truſt, to 
be rendered accountable, -and even totally to ceaſe, 
when it ſubſtantially varies from the purpoſes 


This, I conceive, Sir, to be true of truſts of 
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as ſeem to hold of no human creature, But 
about the application of this principle to ſubor- 
dinate, derivative truſts, I do not ſee how a 
controverſy can be mentioned. To whom, 
then, would I make the Eaſt-India Company 
accountable? Why, to Parliament, to be ſure : 
to Parliament, from whom their truſt was de- 
rived; to Parliament, which alone is capable of 
comprehending the magnitude of its object, and 
its abuſe; and alone capable of an effectual le- 
giſlative remedy. The very charter which it 
held out to exclude Parliament from correcting 
malverſation with regard to the high truſt veſted 
in the Company, is the very thing which at 
once gives a title, and impoſes a duty on us to 
interfere, with effect, wherever power and au- 


thority, originating from ourſelves, are perverted 0 
from their purpoſes, and become inſtruments of p 
wrong and violence. Ml 
If Parhament, Sir, had nithins > to do with d 
this charter, we might have ſome ſort of epicurearn by 
excuſe to ſtand aloof, indifferent ſpectators of It 
what paſſes in the Company's name in India and 8 
e. 


in London. But if we are the very cauſe of the 
evil, we are in a ſpecial manner engaged to the 
redreſs: and for us paſſively to bear with oppreſ- 
ſions committed under the ſanction of our own 
authority, it is in truth and reaſon for this Houſe 
to be an active accomplice in the abuſe. 

That the power notoriouſly, groſsly abuſed, 


has been bought from us, it is very certain: but 
this 
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this cireumſtance, which is urged againſt the 
Bill, becomes an additional motive for our inter- 
ference, leſt we ſhould be thought to have ſold 


the blood of millions of men, for the baſe con- 


ſideration of money. We fold, I admit, all 
that we had to ſel] ; that is, our authority, not 


our controul, We had not a right to make a 


market of our duties. 

I ground myſelf, therefore, on this principle; 
that if the abuſe is proved, the contract is bros 
ken, and we re-enter into all our rights, that 
is, into the exerciſe of all our duties. Our own 
authority is, indeed, as much a truſt originally, 
as the Company's authority is a truſt deriva- 
tively; and it is the uſe we make of the reſumed 
power, that muft juſtify or condemn us in the 
reſumption of it. When we have perfected the 
plan laid before us by the Right Honourable 


Mover, the world will then ſee what it is we 
deſtroy, and what it is we create. By that teſt 


we ſtand or fall; and by that teſt, I truſt, that 
it will be found in the iſſue, that we are going 


to ſuperſede a charter, abuſed to the full ex- 


tent of all the powers which it could abuſe 
and exerciſe in the plenitude of deſpotiſm, ty- 


ranny, and corruption; and that, in one and 


the ſame plan, we provide a real chartered ſecu · 
rity for the rights of men cruelly violated, under 


that charter. 


No. L, 
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No L. L. Juxivs BRuUTvus, again/? Tarqui- 
Nius.—(Dionyſ. Halicar.} 


CITIZENS, 
MY intention being to ſpeak to 
you concerning neceſſary and glorious things, I 
ſhall firſt mention à few circumſtances relating 
to myſelf : for to ſome, rather indeed to many of 
you, I am very well aſſured that I ſhall appear 
diſordered in my underſtanding, when J, a man 
of an unſound mind, and who, as ſuch, ſtand in 
need of a guardian, attempt to ſpeak to matters 
of the greateſt importance. Know then, that the 
general opinion you all entertained of me, as of 
a fool, was falſe, and coatrived by me, and me 
alone. The fear of my life compelled me to live 
in a manner derogatory both to my nature and 
condition, though agreeable to the deſire of 
Tarquinius, and to my own ſecurity. For Tar— 
quinius, having put my father to death at his 
acceſſion to the government, that he might poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of his fortunes, which were very con- 
ſiderable ; and having privately murdered my 
elder brother, who would have revenged his fa- 


| ther's death if he had not been taken off; made 


it plain that he did not deſign to ſpare even my- 
ſelf, now left deſtitute of my neareſt relations, 


ik I had not counterfeited folly : this diſguiſe. 


finding credit with the tyrant, ſaved me from the 
ſame 


Evi 


E 


ſame treatment they had experienced, and has 


preſerved me to this day; and having worn it 


five and twenty years, the time I wiſhed for and 
expected being come, I now, for the firſt time, 
throw it off.— 80 much concerning myſelf. 

As to the affairs of the public, in relation to 


which I called you together, this is the ſituation 


of them. Tarquinius, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the ſovereignty, contrary to the Jaws and 
cuſtoms of this nation, which ſovereignty, hov7- 


ſoever acquired, he has not exerciſed either with 


reputation, or in a manner ſuitable to the royal 
dignity ; but has ſurpaſſed, in haughtineſs and 
exceſs, all the tyrants the world ever ſaw ; we, 
the Patricians aſſembled for that purpoſe, have 
reſolved to deprive him of his dignity : this 
ought to have been done long ago; but having 
now a proper opportunity to effect it, We have 
called you together, Citizens, to the end that, 
after we have declared our own reſolution, we 
may deſire your aſſiſtance in giving liberty to our 
country, which we have not hitherto been 
able to enjoy, fince Tarquinius uſurped the ſo- 
vereignty : neither ſhall we hereafter enjoy it, 


if, upon this occaſion, we want reſolution. Had 
-T as much time as I could wiſh, or was to ſpeak 
to thoſe who were unacquainted with the many 


acts of injuſtice the tyrant has been guilty of, I 
would enumerate them all, in order to convince 
every one of you that he has deſerved, not only 

one, 
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one, but many deaths: but, ſince the time af- 
forded me by the preſent ſituation of affairs, is 
ſhort, in which few things are to be ſaid, and 
many to be done, and that I am ſpeaking to 
_ thoſe who are acquainted with his actions, I 
ſhall put you in mind of thoſe only that are the 
moſt conſiderable, and the moſt obvious, and 
admit not of the leaſt excuſe. 


This is that Tarquinius, Citizens, this is the 
man, who, before he was in poſſeſſion of the 


ſovereignty, deſtroyed his own brother Aruns, 
by poiſon, becauſe he would not be wicked ; in 
which crime he was aſſiſted by his brother's wife, 
the ſiſter of his own, whom this enemy of the 


Gods had long before debauched: this is the 


man, who at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
poiſon, took off his wife, a woman of virtue, 
and a parent of their common children, and did 
not even vouchſafe to diſown the imputation of 
both theſe poiſonings by a mourning habit, and 


a ſhort affectation of grief; but preſently after 


he had performed theſe wonderful atchievements, 
and before the fires which had received their mi- 
ſerable bodies were extinguiſhed, he_gave an en- 
tertainment to his friends, celebrated his nup- 
tials, and, leading the murdereſs of her huſband, 
as a bride, to the bed of her ſiſter, performed 


the abominable contract he had made with her; 


and was the firſt, and the only man, who ev 


introduced into the. city of Rome ſuch impious 
and 


TT ny 
and execrable crimes, unknown to any nation 
in the world, either Greeks or Barbarians. But, 
in how infamous and dreadful a manner did he 
treat both his father and mother-in-law, when 
already near their end! He murdered Servius 
Tullius publicly, the mildeſt of all your kings, 
the greateit benefactor to you; and would not 
ſuffer his body to be honoured with the cuſtomary 
rites cither of a funeral, or of burial ; and Tar- 
quinia, the wife of Tullius, whom, as ſhe was 
the ſiſter of his father, and had always ſhewn 
great tenderneſs for him, he was obliged in duty 
to honour as his mother, he cauſed to be ſtran- 
gled, in a miſerable manner, without allowing 
her time to mourn her dead huſband, or perform 
the cuſtomary ſacrifices for him, when buried: 
thus he treated thoſe, by whom he was preſerved, 
by whom he was educated; and whom, after 
. taeir death, he was to have ſucceeded, if he had 
ſtaid but a ſhort time, till nature had put an end 
to their lives, 

But why do I cenſure theſe exceſſes, when 1 
have ſo many others to accuſe him of (befides 
thoſe he has been guilty of to his relations, and 
to his father and mother-in-law), which he has 
committed againſt his country, and againſt us 
all ?—if they ought to be called excefles, and not 
the ſubverſion and extinction of all nations and 
all families. Firſt, as to the ſovereignty, that 
may begin with that; how did he obtain it? 


Did 


5 F- 
Did he in this follow the example of the former 
kings? Far from it. They were al! advanced 


to the ſovereignty by us, according to the Jaws 
and cuſtoms of this nation ;. firſt by a decree of 
the Senate, where, by our conſtitution, all reſo- 


lutions concerning the public affairs muſt firſt 


be taken ; then by the creation of the Interreges, 


to whom the Senate grants the power of di— 


ſtinguiſhing among thoſe who are worthy ; 2nd, 


after both theſe, by a vote of the people in their 
election of magiſtrates, from which vote the law 
requires that all affairs of the greateſt moment 
ſhould receive their ſanction; and, in the laſt 
place, by the approbation of the auguries, with- 
out which, human diligence and foreſight are of 
no avail. But ſay which of you knows any one 


of theſe things to have been obſerved, When 


Tarquinius obtained the ſovereignty? What 
previous order of the Senate? What nomination 
of the Interreges? What vote of the people: 
W hat favourable auguries ? I do not aſk whether 
all theſe were obſerved (though it was neceſſary 
to a regular election that nothing founded either 


in cuſtom or in law, ſhould be omitted); but, if 


it can be ſhown that any one of them was ob- 
ſerved, I will be contented not to inſiſt upon 
thoſe that were omitted. How, then, did he 
acquire the ſovereignty ? By arms, by violence, 
and the conſpiracies of wicked men, according 
to the cuſtom of tyrants; and drew from you, 


inſtead. 
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inſtead of your conſent, your indignation. But, 
after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the. ſovereignty, 
howſoever acquired, did he uſe it in a manner 
becoming a king, in imitation of his predeceſſors, 

the whole tenor of whoſe words and actions 
' tended to aggrandize the city, and leave it more 
flouriſhing to poſterity than they themſelves had 
received it?? What man in his ſenſes can ſay 
this, when he ſees in how miſerable and cruel a 
manner we have all been treated. ! 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the calamities we, who 
are Patricians, ſuffer, which even our enemies 
could not hear without tears; ſince, from a nu- 
merous body, we are reduced to a few; from 
ſplendour, to obſcurity; and from affluent proſpe- 
rity, to poverty, and extreme want. Of all thoſe 
illuſtrious men, thoſe formidable warriors, and 
great ſtateſmen, by whoſe means our city once 
flouriſhed, ſome are put to dcath, and others ba- 
niſhed. But what is your condition, Plebeians ? 
Has not Tarquinius taken away your Jaws? Has 
he not aboliſhed your meetings, on account of re- 
ligion and ſacrifices? Has he not put an end to 
your elections of magiſtrates, to your right of 
voting, and to your aſſemblies' for the affairs of 
the public? Does he not force you, like flaves 
purchaſed with money, to labour in a ſhameful 
manner, to cut ſtones, ſaw timber, carry bur= 
dens, and waſte your ſtrength in deep pits and 


ſubterraneous caverns, without allowing you the 
leaſt 


1 
leaſt reſpite from your miſeries? What, then, 
will be the end of our calamities? How long 
ſhall we ſubmit to theſe things? And when ſhall 
we recover our native liberty? When Tarqui- 
nius dies? — To be ſure ! Shall we bein a better 
condition then? Shall we not be in a worſe? 


for, inſtead of one Tarquinius, we ſhall have 


three; all far more abominable than their 


father. Since he, who, from a private man, 


became a tyrant, and began late to be wicked, 
is a perfect maſter in_all tyrannical miſchief ; 
what kind of men may we expect theſe will 
prove, who are ſprung from him; whoſe race is 
wicked, whoſe education is wicked, and who 
never had an opportunity of ſeeing or hearing 
any action that had the appearance of liberty 
or moderation? To this end, therefore, you 
may not gueſs at their accurſed natures, but 
know with certainty what kind of whelps the 
tyranny of Tarquinius nurſes up for your deſtruc- 
tion, behold the action of one of them, the 
eldeſt of the three, 

This lady is the daughter of Spurius Lucre- 
tius, whom the Tyrant, when he weat to the 
war, appointed governor of the city ; and the 
wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, a relation of the 
Tyrant's, who has undergone many hardſhips 
for their ſakes. This lady, who defired to pre- 
ſerve her virtue, and loved her huſband, as be- 
comes a good wife, Sextus being laſt night 

entertained 


„ 

entertained at her houſe, as a relation, and Col- 
latinus then abſent, and in the camp, could not 
eſcape. the ungovernable inſolence of the tyran- 
ny; but, like a captive, under the power of ne- 
ceſſity, ſubmitted to thoſe things that ought not 
to be offered to a woman of free condition. Re- 
ſenting this uſage, and looking upon the abuſe 
as intolerable, ſhe acquainted her father, and the 
reſt of her relations, with the neceſſity ſhe had 
been reduced to; and having intreated and con- 
jured them all, in the moſt earneſt manner, to 
revenge the indignity ſhe had ſuffered, fhe drew 
the dagger ſhe had concealed in her boſom, and, 
in her father's fight, Citizens, plunged in her own 
bowels! O thou admirable woman ! great are 
the praiſes you deſerve for your generous reſolu- 
tion! You are gone—you are dead; you were 
unable to bear the tyrannical inſult, and deſpiſed 
all the pleaſures of life, to avoid being any lon- 
ger expoſed to the like abuſe. After this, Lucre- 
tia, when you, who were formed a woman, have 
ſhown the reſolution of a brave man, ſhall we, 
who were born men, ſhow leſs courage than wo- 
men? To you, after you were deprived of your 
ſpotleſs chaſtity, through force, by the tyranny 
of one night, death appeared more amiable, and 
to promiſe greater happineſs than life; and ſhall 
not we adopt the ſame ſentiments, whom Tar- 
quinius, not by a tyranny of one day only, but 
of ons, ang: years, has deprived of all the 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures of life, in depriving us of our liberty ? 
We cannot live under theſe miſeries, Citizens; 
we, who are the deſcendants of thoſe men who 
thought themſelves worthy to give laws to others, 
and expoſed themſelves to many dangers for the 
ſake of power and fame: ſo that we have all no 
other choice, than that of life with liberty, or of 
death with glory. For the opportunity we wiſhed 


for, now preſents itſelf: Tarquinius is abſent 


from the city, the Patricians are the authors of 
the enterpriſe, and no want of any thing, if we 
enter upon the action with alacrity ; not of men, 
money, arms, generals, nor of any other mili— 


tary preparation; for the city is full of all theſe, 


Conſider, then, what a ſhame it would be for 
us, who aim at giving laws to the Volſci, the 
Sabines, and ſeveral other nations, to ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be the ſlaves of others; and to under- 
take many wars, to gratify the ambition of Tar- 
quinius, and not one to recover our own liberty, 
What ſupport, therefore, what aſſiſtance can 
we promiſe ourſelves in this enterpriſe ? - This 
remains to be explained. Our firſt ſupport is 
derived from a dependence upon the Gods, whoſe 
religion, temples, and altars, Tarquinius pol- 
lutes with hands ſtained with blood, and defiled 
with all the crimes he has committed againſt his 
ſubjects, every time he begins the ſacrifices amt 
libation. The next flows from our dependence 
upon ourſelves, who are neither few in number, 
nor 
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nor unſkilled in war. Beſides theſe advantages, 
we may expect the aſſiſtance of our allies; who, 
while they are not called upon by us, think it 
improper to enter into our affairs; but, if they 
ſee us acting the part of brave men, will chear- 
fully aſſiſt us in the war: for tyranny is odious 
to all who deſite to be free. But, if any of you 
are afraid, leſt the citizens who are in the camp 
with Tarquinius, ſhould aſſiſt him, and make 
war upon us, they have no reaſon for that fear: 
for the tyranny is grievous to them alſo; and 
the deſire of liberty is implanted by nature in 
the minds of all men, and every pretence for 2 
change is ſufficient for thoſe who are compelled 
to bear hardſhips; and if you, by your votes, 
order them to aſſiſt their country, neither fear, 
nor favour, nor any other motives, that compel - 
or perſuade men to commit injuſtice, will retain 
them with the tyrants, But if the. love. of ty- 
ranny is rooted in any of them, through an evil 
diſpoſition, or a corrupt education, as they cer- 
tatnly are not many, we will apply, even to 
theſe men, motives of ſo great force, as to trans- 
form them from wicked to good citizens: for we 
have here their children, wives, and parents, as 
hoſtages, which are dearer to every man than his 
own life: by engaging to reſtore theſe to them, 
if they will. deſert the Tyrant, and by paſſing 
2 vote for the impunity of the crimes they have 
been guilty of, we ſhall eaſily prevail upon them 
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10 join us. March, therefore, Citizens, with 
confidence, and hopes of ſucceſs, to this action, 
the moſt glorious you were ever engaged in. To 
your aſſiſtance, therefore, O Gods of our anceſ- 
Tors the propitious guardians of this land; 
10 yours, O Genii! to whom the care of our 
fathers was allotted ; —and to yours, O Rome 
he moſt favoured by the Gods of all other cities, 
in which we received our birth and education, 
we dedicate our counſels, our words, our actions, 
and our lives; ready to ſuffer every thing that 
Heaven and Fate ſhall decree. But I foreſee 
that glorious enterptize will be crowned with 
ſucceſs. May all here preſent, emboldened with 
the ſame confidence, and united in the fame ſen- 
timents, both preſerve you, and be _— 
* 7 you | 1 


No LI. Mr. BuRKE (Part IE.) on ab init 
Aﬀairs.—1783. 


T Els Bill, and thoſe connected with it, are 
intended to form the Magna Charta of Hindeſtan. 

Whatever the Treaty of Meſphalia is to the 
liberty of the Princes and free eities of the Em- 
pire, and to the three religions there profeſſed 
whatever the Great Charter, the Statute of Tal - 
lage, the Petition of Right, and the Declaration 
of Right, are to Great-Britain—theſe Bills are 
to the -people of India, Of this benefit, I am 
. certain, 


* 
pertain, their condition is capable; and when T 
know that they are capable of more, my vote ſhall. 
moſt aſſuredly be for our giving to the full ex- 


tent of their capacity of receiving; and no char- 
ter of dominion ſhall ſtand as a bar in my way to 
their charter of ſafety and protection. 


The ſtrong admiſſion I have made of the Com- 
pany's rights, I am conſcious of it, binds me 
to do a great deal. I do not preſume to con- 
demn thoſe who argued, a priori, againſt the pro- 
priety of leaving ſuch extenſive political powers 
in the hands of a company of merchants. I know 


much is, and much more may be, ſaid againſt” 


ſuch a ſyſtem ; but with my particular ideas 


and ſentiments, I cannot go that way to work, 
I feel an inſuperable reluctance in giving my 


hand to deſtroy any eſtabliſhed inſtitution of go- 
vernment, upon a theory; however plauſible it 


may be. My experience in life teaches me no- 


thing clear upon the ſubject. I have known 
merchants with the ſentiments and abillitics of 


great ſtateſmen ; and I have ſeen perſons in the 
rank of ſtateſmen, with the conceptions and cha- 
rafter of pedlars. Indeed, my obſervations 


have furniſhed me with nothing that is to be 
found in any habits of life or education, which 


. tends wholly to diſqualify men for the functions 


of government, but that by which the power of 
exerciſing thoſe functions is very frequently ob- 
tained, I mean a ſpirit and habit of low cabal 
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and intrigue; which I have never in one inſtance 
ſeen united with a capacity for ſound * _ 
policy. 

To, juſtify us in takirg the adminiſtration of 
their affairs out of the hands of the Eaſt-India 
Company, on my prineiples, I muſt ſee ſeveral 
conditions. iſt, The object affected by the abuſe 
ſhould be great and important; 2d, the abuſe 
of effecting this great object, ought to be a great 
abuſe; ad, it ought to be habitual, and not 
accidental; 4th, it ought to be utterly incura- 
ble in the body, as it now ſtands conſtituted. 
All this ought to be made as viſible to me as the 
light of the ſun, before I ſhould ſtrike off an 
atom of their charter. A Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has. ſaid, and ſaid, I 
think, but once, and that very Nightly, (what- 
ever his original demand for a plan might ſeem 
to require) that ** there are abuſes in the Com- 
pany's government.” If that were all, the 
ſcheme of the Mover of this Bill, the ſcheme of 


his learned Friend, and his own ſcheme of re- 


. formation (if he has any), are all equally need- 
leſs. There are, and muſt be, abuſes in all go- 
vernments. It amounts to no more than a nu— 
gatory propoſition, But before I conſider of 
what nature theſe abuſes are, of which the Gen- 
tleman ſpeaks ſo very highly, permit me to recal! 
to your recollection the map of the country which 
this abuſed chartered right affects. This I ſhall 
| do 


— 
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do, that you may judge whether in that map I 
ly can diſcover any thing like the firſt of my con- 
| ditions ; that is, whether the object affected by 
of the abuſe of the Eaſt-India Company's power, 


lia be of importance ſufficient to juſtify the meaſure: 
al and means of reform applied to it in this Bill. 

iſe With very few, and thoſe inconſiderable in- 
He tervals, the Britiſh dominion, either in the Com- 
at pany's name, or in the name of Princes abſo- 
ot jutely dependent upon the Company, extends, 
a- from the mountains that ſeparate India from 
d. Tartary, to Cape Comorin, that is, one and 
he twenty degrees of latitude 

in In the northern parts, it is a ſolid maſs,of. 
le land, about eight hundred miles in length, and 
[ four or five hundred broad. As you go ſouth-= 
be ward, it becomes narrower for a ſpace : it after- 
m wards dilates. But narrower or broader, you 
1- poſſeſs the whole eaſtern and north-eaſtern coaſt 
* of that vaſt country, quite from the borders of 
of Pegu. Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, with Banares 
* (now unfortunately in our immediate poſſeſſion), 
fo meaſure 161,978 ſquare Engliſh miles; a terri- 
. tory conſiderably larger than the whole king-. 
* dom of France. Oude, with its dependent pro- 
% vinces, is 53,286 ſquare miles; not a great deal 
1 leſs than England. The Carnatic, with Tanjore 
I! and the Circars, is 65,948 ſquare miles, very con- 
h ſiderably larger than England; and the whole of 
Il the Company's dominion, comprehending Bom- 
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bay and Saiſetts, amounts to 281,412 ſquare' 
miles; which forms a territory larger than any 
European dominion, Rua and Turkey excepted. 
Through all that vaſt extent of country, there is 
not a man who eats a mouthful of rice, but by 
per miſſion of the Eaſt-India Company. 

So far with regard to the extent. The popu- 
lation of this great empire is not eaſy to be cal- 
culated, When the countries of which it is 
compoſed, came into our poſſeſſion, they were 
all eminently peopled, and eminently productive; 
though at that time conſiderably declined from 
their ancient proſperity, But fince they are 
come into our hands !——-However, if we take 
the period of our eſtimate immediately before the 
utter deſolation of the Carnatic, and if we allow 
for the havock which our government had even 
then made in thoſe regions, we cannot, in my 
opinion, rate the population at much lefs than 
thirty millions of ſouls ; ,more than four times 
- the number of perſons in the iſland of Great 

Britain. 
My next inquiry to that of the number, i is the 
quality and deſcription of the inhabitants. This 
mulcitude of men does not conſiſt of an abject 
and bai barous populace, much leſs of gangs of ſa- 
vages, like the Guaranies and Chiquotos, who wan- 
der on the waſte boi ders of the river of Amazons or 
the Plate; but a people for ages civiliſed and cul- 


tivated cultivated: by all the arts. of poliſhed 
- _ 
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life, while we were yet in the waods. There 
have been (and {till the ſkeletons: remain) princes, 
once of great dignity, authority, and opulence- 
There are to be found the chiefs of tribes and 
nations. There is to be found an ancient and 
venerable prieſthood, the depoſitory of their laws, 


learning, and hiſtory, the guide of the people 


whilſt living, and their confolatian in death; a 
nobility of great antiquity and renowa.; a mul- 
titude of cities, not exceeded in population and 
trade by thoſe of the firſt claſs in Europe; mer- 
chants and bankers, individual houſes who have 


once vied in capital with the bank of England, 


whoſe credit, had often ſupported. a tottering 
ſtate, and preſerved their government in the 
midſt of war and deſolation; millions of inge- 
nious manufacturers and mechanics; millions: 
of the moſt diligent, and not the leaſt intelligent, 
tillers of the earth. Here are to be found almoſt : 
all the religions profeſſed by men; the Brami- 
nical, the Mufſelmen,, the Eaſtern and the Me ſtern 


Chriſtians. If I were to take the whole aggregate 


of our poſſeſſions there, I ſhould compare it, as 
the neareſt parallel I can find, with the Empire 
of Germany, Our immediate poſſeſſions I ſhould - 
compare with the Au/irian dominions, and they 
would not ſuffer in the compariſon. The Nabob 
of Oude might ſtand for the King of Pruſſia. 
The Nabob of Arco: I would compare, as ſupe= 
rior in territory, and equal in revenue, to. the. 
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Elector of Saxony. Cbryt Sing, the Rajah of Ba- unfc 


nares, might well rank with the Prince of He, are 
at leaſt; and the Rajah of Tanjore (though hardly this 
equal in extent-of dominion, ſu perior in reve- clou 
nue) to the Elector of Bavaria. The Polygars, and 

the northern Zemindars, and other great Chiefs, No 


might well claſs with the reſt of the Princes, 
Dukes, Counts, Marquiſſes, and Biſhops, in the 

Empire; all of whom I mention to honour, and 

ſurely without diſparagement to any or all of 
thoſe moſt reſpectable Princes and Grandees, 

All this vaſt maſs, compoſed of ſo many or- 
ders and claſſes of men, is infinitely diverſified 
by manners, by religion, by hereditary employ- 
ment, through all their poſſible combinations, 
This renders the handling of India a matter in 
a high degree critical and delicate. But oh! it 
has been handled rudely indeed. Even ſome of 
the reformers ſeem to have forgot that they had 
any thing to do but to regulate the tenants of 
a manor, or the ſhopkeepers of the next country 
town. ek on 
It is an empire of this extent, of this compli- 

cated nature, of this dignity and importance, 
that I have c:mpared it to Germany, and the 

German government; not for an exact reſem- 

blance, but as a ſort of a middle term, by which 

India might be approximated to our underſtand- 

ings, and, if poſſible, to our feelings; in f 

order to awaken ſomething of ſympathy for the Ni 
OS. : | unfortunate fu 
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_ unfortunate natives, of which, I am afraid, we 
are not perfectly ſuſceptible, whalſt we look at 


this very remote object, through 8 a falſe and 
cloudy medium. | 


Ne LII. Part 5th of Cictro's Oration for 


| MiLo. : 
| ALLOWING it, however, to be ſo, what 


reaſon was there for hurrying back to Rome? 


For what did he travel in the night-time ? What 
occaſioned all this diſpatch? Was it becauſe he 
was the heir? In the firſt place, this required 


no hurry; and, in the next, if it had, what 
could he have got that night, which he muſt 


have loſt, had he come to Rome only next 
morning? And as a journey to town in the 
night was rather to be avoided than deſired by 
Clodius, ſo if Milo had formed any plot againſt 
his enemy, and had known that he was to return 


to town that evening, he would have ſtopped" and 


waited for him. He might have killed him by 
night, in a ſuſpicious place, infeſted with rob- 


bers. Nobody could have diſbelieved him, if he 
had denied the fact; ſince, even after he has con- 


feſled it, every one is concerned for his ſafety. 


Firſt of all, the place itſelf would have been 
charged with it, being a haunt and retreat for 


robbers ;- while the ſilent ſolitude, and ſhades of 
night, muſt have concealed Milo: and then, as 
fuch aumbers had been aſſaulted and plundered 
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by Clodius, and ſo many others were apprehen-. 
five of the like. treatment, the ſuſpicion muſt 
naturally have fallen upon them; and, in ſhort, 


all Etruria might have been profecuted. . 
But it is certain that Clodius, in his return 
that day from Aricia, called at Albanum. Now, 


though Milo had known that Clodius had left 


Aricia, yet he had reaſon to ſuſpe& that he 
would call at his ſeat which lies upon the road, 


even though he was that day to return to Rome. 


Why then did he not either meet him fooner and 
prevent his reaching it, or poſt himſelf where he 
was ſure Clodius was to pafs in the night-time ? 


'Thus far, my Lords, every circumſtance con- 


curs to prove, that it was for Milo's intereſt 


Clodius ſhould live; that, on the contrary, 


Milo's death was a moſt deſirable event for an- 


ſwering the purpoſes of Clodius: that, on the 


one ſide, there was a moſt implacable hatred, on 


the other not the leaſt; that the one had been 
continually employing himſelf in acts of vio- 


lence, the other only in oppoſing them ; that the 
hife of Milo was threatened, and his death pub- 
| Hely foretold by Clodius—whereas nothing of 


that kind was ever heard from Milo; that the 


day fixed for Milo's journey was well known to 
his adverſary, while Milo. knew. nothing when 
Clodius was to return; that Milo's journey was 


neceſſary, but that of Clodjus rather the con- 


trary 3 that the one _— declared his intention 
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of leaving Rome that day, while the other con- 


cealed his intention of returning; that Milo 
made no alteration in his meaſures, but that 


Clodius feigned an excuſe for altering his; that 


if Milo had deſigned to way-lay. Clodius, he- 


would have waited for him near the city till it. 
was dark; but that Clodius, even if he had been 
under no apprehenſions from Milo, ought to have 


been afraid of coming to town ſo late at night. 
Let us now confider the principal point, whe- 


ther the place where they. encountered was moſt, 
favourable to Milo, or to Clodius. But can 


there, my Lords, be any room for doubt, or for 


any farther deliberation upon that? It was near 
the eſtate of Elodius, where at leaſt a thouſand 
able- bodied men were employed in his mad 
ſchemes of building. Did Milo think he ſhould 


have an advantage by attacking him from an 
_ eminence, and did he for this reaſon pitch upon 


that ſpot for the engagement ? Or was he not 


rather expected in that place by his adverſary, . 
who hoped the ſituation would favour his aſſault? 


The thing, my Lords, ſpeaks for itſelf, which 


| muſt be allowed to be of the greateſt importance 
in determining a queſtion. Were the affair to 


be repreſented only by painting, inſtead of being 
expreſſed by words, it would even then clearly 
appear which was the traitor, and which was. 
free from all miſchievous deſigns; when the one 


Was ting in his chariot, muffled up in his 
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cloak, and his wife along with him. Which of 


theſe circumſtances was not a very great incum- 


brance? The dreſs, the chariot, or the compa- 
nion? How could he be worſe equipped for an 
engagement, when he was wrapt up in a cloak, 
embarraſſed with a chariot, and almoſt fettered 


by his wife ? Obſerve the other now, in the 
firſt place, ſallying out on a ſudden from his ſeat ; 


for what reaſon? In the evening; what urged 


him? Late; to what purpoſe, eſpecially at that 


| ſeaſon? He calls at Pompey's ſeat; with what 
view ? To ſee Pompey ? He knew he was at 
Alfium. To ſee his houſe? He had been in it 
a thouſand times. What then could be the rea- 
ſon of this loitering and» ſhifting about ?—He 


wanted to be v pon the ſpot when Milo came up. 
Nou pleaſe to compare the travelling equipage 


of a determined robber, with that of Milo. 
Clodius, defore that day, always travelled with 


is wife; he was then without her: he never 


uſed to travel but in his chariot; he was then on 
horſeback: he was attended with Greeks where- 
ver he went,. even when he was hurrying to the 
Tuſcan camp; at that time he had nothing in- 


ſignificant in his retinue, Milo, contrary to his 


uſual manner, happened then to take with him 
his wife's ſingers, and a whole train of her wo- 
men: Clodius, who never failed to carry his 
whores, his catamites, and his bawds along with 
* was then attended by none but thoſe who 

| ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be picked out by one another. How 


came he then to be overcome? Becauſe the tra- 


veller is not always killed by the robber, but 


ſometimes the robber by the traveller; becauſe, 


though Clod ius was prepared, and fell upon 
thoſe who were unprepared, yet Clodius was but 
a woman, and they were men. Nor, indeed, 
was Milo ever ſo little unprepared, as not to be 
a match for him at any time. He was always 
ſenſible how much it was Clodius's intereſt to 
get rid of him, what an inveterate hatred he 
bore to him, and what audacious attempts he was 
capable of; and therefore, as he knew that a price 
was ſet upon his life, and that it was, in a man- 
ner devoted to deſtruction, he never expoſed it to 
any danger without a guard. Add to this effect 
of accidents, the uncertain iſſue of all combats, 
and the common chance of war, which often 


turns againſt the victor, even when ready to plun- 
der and triumph over the vanquiſhed. Add the. 
unſkilfulneſs of a gluttonous, drunken, ſtupid - 


leader, who, when he had ſurrounded his adver- 


ſary, never thought of his attendants that were 
behind; from whom, fired with rage, and deſ- 


pairing of their maſter's life, he ſuffered the pu- 


niſhment which thoſe faithful flaves inflicted, in 
revenge for their maſter's death. Why, then, 


did he give them their freedom? He was afraid, 
I ſuppoſe, leſt they ſhould betray him, left they 
ſhould not be able to endure pain, left the tor- 
85 ture 
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ture ſhould oblige them to confeſs that p. Co- 
dius was killed by Milo's ſervants on the Appian 
way. But what occaſion for torture? What. 
was you to extort? If Clodius was killed ?— 

He was; but whether lawfully or unlawfully, 


can never be determined by torture, When the 


queſtion relates to the matter of fact, we may 
have recourſe to the executioner; but when to a 
point of equity, the judge muſt decide. 

Let us here then examine into what is to be the 
ſubject of enquiry in the preſent caſe; ſor, as to 
what you would extort by tortute, we confeſs 
it all. But if you aſæ why he gave them their, 
freedom, rather than why he beſtowed ſo ſmall 
a reward upon them, it ſhews that you do not 
even know how to find fault with this action of 
your adverſary, For Mz Cato, who fits on this. 


bench, and who always ſpeaks with the utmoſt 


reſolution and ſteadineſs, ſaid, and ſaid it in 
a tumultuous aſſembly, which however was. 


quelled by his authority, that thoſe who had de- 


| fended their maſter's life, well deſerved not only 


their liberty, but the higheſt rewards. For what 
reward can be great enough for ſuch affectionate, 


ſuch worthy and faithful ſervants, to whom their 
maſter is indebted for his life? and, which is 
yet a higher obligation, to whom 4 owes it, 


that his moſt inveterate enemy has not feaſted his. 


eyes, and ſatiated his wiſhes, with the ſight of 
bis: mangled, bloody corſe. Who, if they had 


Fail 
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not been made free, theſe deliverers. of *heirr 


maſter, theſe avengers of guilt, .theſe defenders - 


of innocent blood, muſt have been put to the 
torture. It is matter, however, of no ſmall. 


ſatis faction to him, under his preſent misfortunes, : 
to refle that, whatever becomes of himſelf, he: 
has had it in his power to reward them as they 
deſerved. But the torture that is now inflicting 
in the porch of the Temple of Liberty, bears 
hard upon Milo. Upon whoſe flaves is it in- 
flicted? Do you aſk? On thoſe of P. Clodius.. 
Who demanded them? Appius. Who pro- 


duced them? Appius. From whence came- 


they? From Appius. Good. Gods! can any 
thing be more ſevere? Servants are never exa- 
mined againſt their maſters, but in caſes of in- 
cet; as in the inſtance of Clodius, who now 
approaches nearer the Gods, than when he made 


his way into their very preſence; for the fame 
enquiry is made into his death, as if their ſacred: 
myſteries had been violated. But our anceſtors 


would not allow a ſlave to be put to the torture 
for what affected his maſter ; not becauſe the truth 
could: not thus be diſcovered, but becauſe their: 
maſters thought it diſhonourable, and worſe than 
death itſelf. Can the truth be diſcovered when 
the ſlaves. of the proſecutor are brought as wit 
neſſes againſt the perſon accuſed? Let us hear: 
now what kind of an examination this was. Calb 


in Roſcio, call in Caſca, Did Clodius way-layi 
Are | | | Milo? 
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But I will call him by a name which, I truſty 
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of examination? They are hurried away on a 
ſudden to the rack, but are confined ſeparately, 
and thrown into dungeons, that no perſon may 


have an opportunity of ſpeaking to them; at 


laſt, after having been, for a hundred days, in 
the hands of the proſecutar, he himſelf produces 


them. What can be more fair and —_— than | 


ſuch an examination? 


Ne LIIT. Lord NorTH, on the Addreſs to His 
Majeſty, and on the Coalition.— 1783. 


I AM ſorry to differ, in many points, from 


my Honourable Friend who ſpoke laſt, who un- 


doubtedly may be ſaid to be independent, as far 


as a perſon's ſtanding fingutar in his opinion is 
independent of every perſon who has argued on 


either ſide of the queſtion, My honourable 


Friend has conceived that a Right Honourable 


Gent!eman on the floor (Mr. Fox) intends to 


cram the India Bill, under another name, down 
the throats of the Houſe of Lords. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman is miſtaken in calling him 


the Right Honourable Secretary; for, ſorry I 
am to ſay, that, to the misfortune of this coun- 
try, it is a name which no longer belongs to him. 


will 


Milo? He did. Drag them inſtautly to execu- | 
tion, —he did not. Let them have their liberty. 
What can be more ſatis factory than this method 
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will ever belong to him—a name which it is my 
pride to boaſt of, ſince J knew him beſt. I will 
henceforth call him by the'name of my Right 
Honourable Friend ; by that word I mean in fu- 
ture to deſcribe him, and I hope that by that 
name he will in future be known in the Houſe. 
Our intimate connection was founded on princi- 
ples of honour, When the great points on which 
we differed were no more, we thought we might 
act together with cordiality, and without incon- 
ſiſtency : we were not miſtaken ; we tried the 
experiment, and it ſucceeded ; no meanneſs, no - 
diſhonour, no jealouſy diſcovered itſelf: all was 
inviolable adherence to honour and good faith, 
on one part all was confidence, on the other. 
No mean conceſſions were made on either ſide. 


J appeal to my Right Honourable Friend, if I 


ever ſacrificed any one opinion which I formerly 
ſcriouſly held upon principle, unleſs when reaſon 
and argument might have pointed out the pro- 
priety of it: and, in juſtice to my Right Ho- 
nourable Friend, I muſt declare, that he never 
ſacrificed to me any principle which he ever held 
when in oppoſition to my government. The 


_ neceſſity of the State called for that which has 


been ſo often called a curſed coalition; nay, the | 
very dircumſtances of the preſent day demonſtrate þ 
that neceſſity; for where could an adminiſtration 
be formed without a coalition? There are at 
profect two Cabinet Miniſters ; and if coalition 
Was 
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was a curſed: thing, then this Miniſtry of two. 


men is a curſed Miniſtry,; for it is formed in a 


coalition of two perſons wha differed formerly on 


efſential points. The difference, however, of the 


two coalitions is this: the coalition between my 


Right Honeurable Friend and. myſelf, was a coali- 
tion of whole parties blended into one, for the pur- 
poſe of forming a ſtable and permament govern- 
ment; whereas the coalition between the preſent 


Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and the Lord Preſident 
(Earl Gower), is a coalition of ſhreds, of ends, 


and remnants z a coalition of ſmall parts of par- 
ties, but not of the parties themſelves Why, 


then, is it the faſhion to call the one a curſed 
coalition, and yet take no notice of the other? 


I cannot tell, unleſs it is that one is ſufficiently 


ſtrong to form a ſtrong government; while the 
former cannot muſter more, as yet, than two 
Cabinet Miniſters. The experience of time has 
| juſtified the Coalition, and rendered it a bleſfing 
to the country. When Parliament put an end 
to my adminiſtration, by the Addreſs againſt the 


American war, it was ſucceeded by another, 


which appeared to be ſtrong: but it carried in its 
oven boſom the ſeeds of its own weakneſs, i in the 
diſunion which appeared in feveral parts of it, 


which ſoon ſhewed itſelf by their ſplitting aſun- 
der, and a ſeceſſion of part of it from the Cabi- 


net. The next adminiftratian was but weak, be- 


cauſe it was * connected; and it had loſt the 
ſupport 
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ſupport of thoſe who formerly acted with it: 


the members of it, therefore, fell off one after 
another, till loſing the confidence of the Houſe, 


the poor remnant of it was obliged to yield to 
the voice of the Parliament, and retire. From 
this experience it appeared neceſſary, for the 


good of the State, that a permanent government. 
ſhould be formed; and it was clear that it could 
not poſſibly be formed, unleſs a coalition ſhould” 
take place among thoſe who, though once enemies 


upon points which could no longer come into 
debate, might act together, very cordially, in every | 


other reſpect. Such a coalition was formed; but 
then it was charged with having ſeized upon Go- 
vernment ; this is, indeed, a charge that I do 
not underſtand ; for the public waited for ſix 
weeks for a Miniſtry; and every means were 
tried for a new one, without the aſſiſtance of the 
Coalition: but failing in every attempt, the 
Miniſters all quitted the Cabinet before the Coali- 
tion were ſent for. The Cabinet was then emp- 
ty; ſo that, if we ſeized upon it, it was by 
marching in after the garriſon which ought to 
have defended it had fled, and who, as they were 
going out, cried, What a terrible curſed thing 
is this Coalition, that is driving us from our 


ſituations,” But if we became poſſeſſed of Go- 


vernment, we are at worſt charged with having 
carried it by ſtorm, bravely, in the face of the 
enemy, not by ſap; we carried on our advances 


regularly, and above ground, in view of the foe ; 
Ln not 
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not by mining in the dark, and blowing up the 


fort, before the garriſon knew there was an in- 
tention to attack it. It has been ſaid, on a for- 


mer day, that a ſtarling ought to be brought, 


placed in this Houſe, and taught to ſpeak the 
words, Coalition ! > Coalition | curſed Coali- 
tion !” Now, for my part, I think that, while 
there is in this Houſe an Honourable Gentleman 
who never fails, let what will be the ſubject of 
debate, to take an opportunity to curſe the Coali- 
tion, I think there will be no occaſion for the 
ſtarling: and while he continues to ſpeak by rote, 
and without any fixed idea, I think what he ſays 
will make juſt as much impreſſion as if the ſtar- 
ling himſelf was to utter his words, As to the 
Coalition, and the abuſe which was ſo often 
thrown upon it, they always bring to my mind 
two perſons, for whom I felt no inconſiderable 
ſhare of concern; theſe were two men who were 
ſhut up in the Eddiſtone light-houſe, to mind 


the fire, They were both of different principles; 


and therefore, though they were ſhut in from 
all intercourſe with the reſt of mankind, and 
though they might, by their converſation, have 
amuſed one another, yet they never exchanged 
a word with each other for ſix weeks; and they 
had rather let the fire go out, and ſee all the 
Navy of England daſhed to pieces under them, 


than that one ſhould conſent to give up the molt 


trivial point to the other. The-enemies of the 
Coalition 
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Coalition would have had my Honourable F riend 
and me reſemble the two men in the light-houſe: 
but we have ated more wiſely for the public 
good ; we conſidered the ſafety of the public our 
principal care and duty; and, in order to ſave 
the ſhip of State from running aſhore, or daſh- 
ing againſt the rocks, we all agreed, at all events, 
that the fire in the light-houſe ſhould not be 
extinguiſhed ; but that, let who would ſtir it, it 
was to be kept in: thus, what ſome affected to 
call a curſe, was, in reality, a bleſſing to the 
nation. I will not charge the Right Honourable 


Gentleman at preſent at the head of His Ma- 


jeſty's affairs, with being an enemy to Coalitions ; 


on the contrary, he likes them ſo well, that he 


has formed one himſelf with the Noble Lord who 


fits with him in the Cabinet. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has endeavoured to imitate 


our Coalition, but he has bungled the buſineſs; 
for, as I ſaid before, he has coaleſced with the 
remnant of parties, and not with the parties 
themſelves : therefore I may apply to them the 
expreſſion of the Roman Orator, Placuiſſe, ſed 
non tetigiſſe. But to return from my digreſſion, 
my Honourable Friend behind me (Governor 
Johnſtone) ſays that my Right Honourable 
Friend means to cram down the throats of the 
Houſe of Lords, a Bill which they had already 


rejected: but ſurely he cannot be in earneſt, for 


he knows my Right. Honourable Friend is no 
longer 
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longer in a ſituation to cram any thing down 
their throats; and the Honourable Member over 


the way (Mr. Banks) ſays that a Bill, totally 
different from that which was rejected, inaſmuch 
8s it is free from all thoſe objeRions which are 


ſaid to have made ſo many enemies to the Bill that 
is loſt, it is to be preſented by the new Miniſter : 
and therefore as one perſon has it not in his 
power to preſent the ſame Bill again, and another 
perſon will preſent a totally diflerent one, there 
is no danger that the old Bill will be crammed 
down the throats of the Houſe of Lords; and, 


conſequently, there is no danger that the event 
ſhould take place, which, in my Honourable 


Friend's opinion, would juſtify a diſſolution of 
the preſent Parliament. My Honourable Friend 


has been miſtaken in another point: he ſays, 


that my Right Honourable Friend ſaid, before he 
reſigned, that he would bring in again the ſame 
Bill. This is, indeed, a capital miſtake; for 
my Right Honourable Friend did not reſign, he 


was turned out; I was turned out; we were all 
turned out: not the merit of having voted againſt 
the Bill, could preſerve the Lord Preſident of 


the Council from the mortification of being 
turned out, with all his. As to the aſſurances 
given to the Committee, on the part of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman now at the head of His 
Majeſty's affairs, that no diſſolution or proroga- 
tion will take Seer through his advice, I am 


very 
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very well inclined to ſay, that in his honour and 
integrity T have a great reliance : but what ſecu- 
rity can he give that ſecret influence in the Lords 
of the Bed-chamber will not defeat his intentions, 
and produce a diſſolution, not only without his 
advice, but even contrary to it? l] value highly 
the character of that Right Honourable Gentle- 
men; and though he is my political enemy, ftill 


always feel myſelf diſpoſed to treat him with 


more reſpect than I ever experienced from him: 
but highly as I value that character, I cannot 


truſt to it upon the preſent occaſion, becauſe the 


events to which that character is pledged, may 


not be within the controul of the Right Ho- 


nourable Member. At preſent there are only 
two Miniſters in the Cabinet; but when the 
number is compleated, who can anſwer to the 
Houſe of Commons that a diſſolution may not 
be propofed in the Cabinet the Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman out- voted, and the queſtion car- 
ried? This is upon the ſuppoſition that the 
event will depend upon the Cabinet; but the 


difficulty will be till greater, if the Committee 


will refle& on the power of ſecret influence, 
which can put an end to the ſtrongeſt Adminiſ- 
tration, as has been experienced within theſe few 
days. I therefore muſt deelare, that, as the 
Addreſs is couched: in the ſtrongeſt terms of 


reſpec, duty, affection, and loyalty to His Ma- 
| Joſty, I think it ought to be cartied, as the only 


effectual 
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effectual means of preventing thoſe calamities 


which would flow from a diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment, in the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, 


Ne LIV. Part 6th of CiCcERO's Oration for 
MIIo. 


BUY if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced, 
though the thing ſhines out with ſuch ſtrong and 
full evidence, that Milo returned to Rome with 
an innocent mind, unſtained with guilt, undiſ- 
turbed by fear, and free from the accuſations of 
conſcience; call to mind, I beſeech you by the 
immortal Gods, the expedition with which he 
came back, his entrance into the Forum while 
the Senate-houſe was in flames, the greatneſs of 
ſoul he diſcovered, the look he aſſumed, the 
ſpeech he made on the occaſion. He delivered 
himſelf up, not only to the people, but even to 
the Senate; nor to the Senate alone, but even 
to guards appointed for the public ſecurity ; nor 
merely to them, but even to the authority of him 
whom the Senate had entruſted with the care of 
the whole Republic, all the youth of Italy, and 
all the military force of Rome: to whom he 
would never have delivered himſelf, if he had 
not been confident of the goodneſs of his cauſe; 
eſpecially as that perſon heard every report, was 
apprehenſive of very great danger, had many 
ſuſpicions, and gave credit to ſome ſtories. 
= Great, 
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Great, my Lords, is the force of conſcience; 


great, both in the innocent and the guilty: the 


firſt have no fears, while the others imagine their 


puniſhment is continually before their eyes. Nor, 
indeed, is it without good reaſon that Milo's cauſe 
has ever been approved by the Senate; for thoſe 
wiſe men perceived the juſtice of his cauſe, his 
preſence of mind, and the reſolution with which 
he made his defence. Have you forgot, my 


Lords, when the news of Clodius's death had 
reached us, what were the reports and opinions 


that prevailed, not oniy amongſt the enemies of 


Milo, but even amongſt ſome other weak perſons, 
who affirmed that Milo would not return to 
Rome ? For, if he committed the fact in the 
heat of paſſion, from a principle of reſentment, 


they imagined he would look upon the death of 


P. Clodius as of ſuch conſequence, that he could 
be content to go into baniſhment, after having 
ſatiated his revenge with the blood of his enemy: 
or, if he put him to death with a view to the 
ſafety of his country, they were of opinion that 
the ſame brave man, after he had ſaved the State, 
by expoſing his on life to danger, would cheer- 


fully ſubmit to the laws ; and, leaving us to enjoy 


the bleſſings he had preſerved, be ſatisfied him- 
ſelf with immortal glory. Others talked, in a 
more frightful manner, and called him a Cati- 
line: he will break out, ſaid they; he will ſeize 


ſome ſtrong place; he will make war upon his 


8 | country. 
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country. How wretched is often the fate of 


thoſe citizens who have done the moſt important 
ſervices to their country! Their nobleſt actions 
are not only forgotten, but they are even ſuſpected 
of the moſt impious. Theſe ſuggeſtions, therefore, 
were groundleſs: yet they muſt have proved too 
well founded, had Milo done any thing that could 
not be defended with truth and juſtice. | 
Why ſhould I mention the calumnies that 
were afterwards heaped upon him? And though 
they were ſuch as would have filled with terror 
any breaſt that had the leaſt conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
yet how he bore them Immortal Gods !— 
bore them, did I ſay? Nay, how he deſpiſed 
and ſet them at nought ! Though a guilty per- 
| ſon, even of the greateſt courage, nor an inno- 
cent perſon, unleſs endued with the greateſt for- 
titude, could never have neglected them. It 
was whiſpered about, that a vaſt number of 


ſhields, ſwords, bridles, darts, and javelins might 


be found; that there was not a ſtreet, nor lane, 
in the city, where Milo had not hired a houſe; 
that arms were conveyed down the Tiber to his 
ſeat at Ocriculum; that his houſe on the Capi- 
toline-hill was filled with ſhields ; and that every 
other place was full of band-grenades, for firing 
the city. Theſe ſtories were not only reported, 
but almoſt believed ; nor were they looked upon 
as groundleſs till after a ſearch was made. | 
* not, indeed, but applaud the wonderful 


dili gence 
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diligence of Pompey upon the occaſion : but, to 
tell you freely, my Lords, what I think, thoſe 
who are charged with the care of the whole 
Republic, are ebliged to hear too. many ſtories 
nor, indeed, is it in their power to avoid it. 
He could not refuſe an audience to a paltry fel- 
low. of a prieſt (Licinius I think he is called), 
who gave information that Milo's ſlaves, having 
got drunk at his houſe, confeſſed to him a plot 
they had formed to murder Pompey, and that 
afterwards one of them had ſtabbed him, to pre- 
vent his diſcovering it. Pompey received this: 
intelligence at his gardens. I was ſent for im- 
mediately ; and, by the advice of his friends, the 
affair was laid before the Senate. I could not 
help being in the greateſt conſternation, to ſee 
the guardian, both of me and my country, under 
ſo great an apprehenſion ; yet I could not help 
wondering that ſuch credit was given to a but- 
cher; that the confeſſions of a parcel of drunken 
ſlaves ſhould be read ; and that a wound in the 
ſide, which ſeemed to be the prick only of a nee- 
dle, ſhould be taken for the thruſt of a gladiator. _ 
But, as I underſtand, Pompey. was ſhowing his 
caution, rather than his fear ; and was diſpoſed 
to be ſuſpicious of every thing, that you might 
have reaſon to fear nothing. There was a ru- 
mour alſo, that the houſe of C. Cæſar, ſo emi- 
nent for his rank and courage, was attacked for 
ſeveral hours in the night. Nobody heard, no- 
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body perceived any thing of it, though the place 


was ſo public ; yet the affair was thought fit to 
be inquired into. I could never ſuſpect a man 
of Pompey's diſtinguiſhed valour, of being ti- 
morous; nor yet think any caution too great in 
one who has taken upon himſelf the defence of 
the whole Republic. A Senator too, in a full 
houſe, affirmed lately in the Capitol, that Milo 
had a dagger under his gown at the very time : 


upon which he ſtript himſelf, in that moſt ſacred 


temple, that, ſince his life and manners could 
not gain him credit, the thing itſelf might ſpeak 


for him. 


| Theſe ſtories were all diſcovered to be falſe, 
malicious forgeries : but if, after all, Milo muſt 
ſtill be feared ; it is no longer the affair of Clo- 
dius, but your ſuſpicions, Pompey, which we 
dread : your, your ſuſpicions, I ſay, and ſpeak it 
ſo that you may hear me, If you are afraid of 
Milo; if you imagine that he is either now form- 


ing, or has ever before contrived, any wicked 


deſign againſt your life; if the forces of Italy, 
as ſome of your agents alledge, if this armed 


force, if the Capitoline troops, if theſe ſentries 
and guards, if the choſen band of young men 


that guard your perſon and your houſe, is armed 
againſt the aſſaults of Milo; if all theſe precau- 


tions are taken, and pointed againſt him; great, 


undoubtedly, muſt be his ſtrength, and eee 


his valour, far ſurpaſſing the forces and power 
of 
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of a ſingle man, ſince the moſt eminent of all 
our generals is fixed upon, and the whole Re- 
public armed to reſiſt him. But who does not 
know that all the infirm and feeble parts of the 
State are committed to your care, to be reſtored 
and ſtrengthened by this armed force? Could 
Milo have found an opportunity, he would im- 
mediately have convinced you, that no man ever 
had a ſtronger affection for another, than he has 
for you; that he never declined any danger, 
where your dignity was concerned; that, to raiſe 
your glory, he often encountered that monſter 
Clodius; that his tribunate was employed, under 


your direction, in ſecuring my ſafety, which you 


had then ſo much at heart, that you afterwards 


protected him when his life was in danger, and 
uſed your intereſt for him when he ſtood. for the 


Prætorſnip; that there were two perſons whoſe 
warmeſt friendſhip he hoped he might always 


depend upon; yoiur/ſeif,, on account of the obli- 


gations you laid him under; and me, on account 
of the favours I received from him. If he had 
failed in the proof of all this; if your ſuſpicions 
had been ſo deeply rooted as not to be removed ; 


if Italy, in a word, muſt never have been free 


from new levies, nor the city from arms, with 
out Milo's deſtruction; he would not have ſcru- 


pled, ſuch is his nature and principles, to bid 
adieu to his country: but firſt he would have 


called upon thee, O thou great one, as he 


now does. Q3 
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Ne Lv. Sir Joux BARN ARD, on manning the 
| | Fliet.— I 741 . 


Mr. SPEAKER, | 

I THINK myſelf obliged, 
by my duty to my country, and by my gratitude 
to thoſe by whoſe induſtry we are enriched, and 


dy whoſe courage we are defended, to make, 


once more, a declaration, not againſt particular 


clauſes, — not againſt ſingle circumſtances, but 


againſt the whole Bill ; a Bill unjuſt and oppreſ- 
five, abſurd and ridiculous ; a Bill to harraſs the 


induſtrious, and diſtreſs the honeſt ; to puzzle 


the wiſe, and add power to the crue]: a Bill 
which cannot be read without aſtoniſhment, nor 


paſſed without the violation of our conſtitution, 


and an equal diſregard of policy and humanity, 


All theſe aſſertions will need to be proved only 


by a bare peruſal of this hateful Bill, by which 
the meaneſt, the moſt worthleſs reptile, exalted 


to a petty office, by ſerving a wretch only ſupe- 
'rior to him in fortune, is enabled to fluſh. his 
authority, by tyrannizing over thoſe who every 


hour deferve the public acknowledgements of the 


community; to intrude upon the retreats of 
brave men, fatigued and exhauſted by honeſt 


induſtry ; to drag them out, with all the wan- 


tonneſs of groveling authority, and chain them 
to the oar, without a moment” s reſpite ; or per- 


_- 
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a dangerous voyage, or the plunder of an gene- 
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haps oblige them to purchaſe, with the gains of 


my lately conquered, a ſhort interval to ſettle 
their affairs, or bid their children farewel. Let 
any Gentleman in this houſe, let thoſe, Sir, 
who now fit at eaſe, projecting laws of oppreſ- 
ſion, and conferring upon their own ſlaves ſuch 
licentious authority, pauſe a few moments, and 
imagine themſelves expoſed to the ſame hard- 


ſhips, by a power ſuperior to their own ;—let 


them conceive themſelves torn from the tender- 
neſs and careſſes of their families, by midnight 
irruptions, dragged in triumph through the 
ſtreets, by a deſpicable officer, and placed under 
the command of thoſe by whom they have, 
perhaps, been already oppreſſed and inſulted. 
Why ſhould we imagine that the race of men 


for whom theſe cruelties are preparing, have leſs 


ſenſibility than ourſelves? Why ſhould we be- 
lieve that they will ſuffer without complaint, 
and be injured without reſentment? Why ſhould 
we conccive that they will not at once deliver 
themſelves, and puniſh their oppreſſors, by de- 
ſerting that country where they are conſidered 
as felons, and laying hold on thoſe. rewards and 
privileges which no other government will deny 
them? This is, indeed, the only tendency, 
whatever may have been the, intention of the 
Bill now before us; for I know not whether the 
moſt refined ſagacity can diſcover any other me- 
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thod of diſcouraging navigation, than thoſe 
which are drawn together in the Bill now be- 
fore us. We firſt give our conſtables an autho- 
rity to hunt the ſailors, like thieves, and drive 
them, by inceſſant purſuit, out of the nation; 
but, leſt any man ſhould, by friendſhip, good 
fortune, or the power of money, find means of 
' ſtaying behind, we have, with equal wiſdom, 
condemned him to poverty and miſery; and, leſt 
the natural courage of his profeſſion ſhould in- 
cite him to aſſiſt his country in the war, have 
contrived a method of precluding him from any 
advantage that he might have the weakneſs to 
hope from his fortitude and diligence. What 
more can be done, unleſs we at once prohibit to 
ſeamen the uſe of the common elements, or 
doom them to a general proſcription ! 

It is juſt that advantage, Sir, ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the hazard by which it is to be ob- 
tained; and therefore a ſailor has an honeſt claim 
to an advance of wages in time of war: it is 
neceſſary to excite expectation, and to fire am- 
bition, by the proſpect of great acquiſitions ; 
and by this proſpect it is that ſuch numbers are 
daily allured to naval buſineſs, and that our pri- 
vateers are filled with adventurers. The large 
wages which war makes neceſſary, are more 
powerful incentives to thoſe whom impatience of 
poverty determines to change their ſtate of life, 
than the ſecure gains of peaceful commerce; for 
| EZ N the 
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the danger is overlooked by a mind intent upon 


the profit. War is the harveſt of a ſailor, in 


which he is to ſtore proviſions for the winter of 
old-age; and, if we blaſt this hope, he will ine- 
vitably ſink into indolence and cowardice. Many 
of the ſailors are bred up to trades, or capable 
of any laborious employment upon land; nor is 


there any reaſon for which they expoſe them 


ſelves to the dangers of a ſea-faring life, but the 
hope of ſudden wealth, and ſome lucky ſeaſon, 


in which they may improve their fortunes by a 


ſingle effort. Is it reaſonable to believe, that all 


theſe will not rather have recourſe to their former 


callings, and live in ſecurity, though not in 


plenty, than encounter danger and poverty at 


once, and face an enemy, without any proſpect 
of recompenſe? 

Let any man recolle& the ideas that aroſe in 
his mind upon hearing of a Bill for encouraging 
and increafing ſailors, and examine whether he 
had any expectation of expedients like theſe. 


I ſuppoſe it was never known before that men 


were to be encouraged by ſubjecting them to pe- 


_culiar penalties, or that to take away the gains 
of a profeſſion, was a method of recommending 
it more generally to the people. But it is not of 


very great importance to dwell longer upon the 


impropriety of this clauſe, which there is no 


poſſibility of putting in execution. That the 
merchants will try every method of eluding alaw 
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ſo prejudicial to their intereſt, may be eaſily ima- 
gined ; anda mind not very fruitful of evaſions, will 
diſcover that this Jaw may be eluded by a thouſand 
artifices. If the merchants are reſtrained from 
allowing men their wages beyond a certain ſum, 
they will make contracts for the voyage, of 
which the time may be very eafily computed : 
they may offer a reward for expedition and fide- 
lity; they may pay a large ſum by way of ad- 
vance; they may allow the ſailors part of the 
profits, or may offer money by a third hand. To 
fx the price of any commodity, of which the 
quantity and the uſe may vary their proportions, 
is the moſt exceſſive degree of ignorance. No 
man can determine the price of corn, unleſs he 
can regulate the harveſt, and keep the number 
of the people for ever at a ſtand. | 
But let us ſuppoſe theſe methods as efficacious 
as their moſt ſanguine vindicators are deſirous 
of repreſenting them, it does not yet appear that 
they are neceſſary; and, to inflict hardſhips 
without neceſſity, is by no means the practice ef 
either wiſdom or benevolence, To tyrannize 
and compel, is the: low pleaſure of petty capa- 
cities; of narrow minds, ſwelled with the pride 
of uncontroulable authority; the wantonneſs of 
wretches who are inſenſible of the conſequences 
of their own actions, and of whom candour may 
perhaps determine, that they are only cruel be- 
cauſe they are ſtupid, Let us not exalt into a 
b precedent 
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precedent the moſt unjuſt and rigorous law 
of our predeceſſors, of which they themſelves 
declared their repentance, or confeſſed the inef- 
ficacy, by never reviving it: let us rather en- 
deavour to gain the ſailors by lenity and mode- 
ration, and reconcile them to the ſervice of the 
Crown by real encouragements; for it is rational 
to imagine, that in proportion as men are di/- 
guſted by injuries, they will be won by kindneſs. 
There is one expedient, Sir, which deſerves to 
be tried ; and from which, at leaſt, more ſuc- 
ceſs may be hoped, than from cruelty, hunger, 
and perſecution. The hips that are now to 
be fitted out for the ſervice, are thoſe of the 
firſt magnitude, which it is uſual to bring back 
into the ports in winter. Let us, therefore, 
promiſe to all ſeamen that ſhall voluntarily en- 
gage in them, beſides the reward already propoſed, 
a diſcharge from the ſervice at the end of ſix or 
ſeven months. By this they will be releaſed from 
their preſent dread of perpetual ſlavery ; and be 
certain, as they are when in the ſervice of the 
merchants, of a reſpite from their fatigues. The 
trade of the nation will be only interrupted fora. 
time, and may be carried on in the winter- 
months; and large ſums will be ſaved by diſ- 
miſſing the ſeamen when they cannot be em 
ployed. By adding this to the other methods of 
encouragement, and throwing aſide all rigorous 


and oppreſſive ſehemes, the navy may eaſily be 
Q 6 manned, 
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manned, our country protected, our commerce 
re- eſtabliſned, and our enemies ſubdued z—but, 
to paſs the Bill as it now ſtands, is to determine 
that trade ſhall ceaſe, and that no ſhip ſhall fail 
out of the river. 


Ne LVI. Part 7th of Cicxro' s Oration n fo 
MILo. 


CONSIDER how uncertain and variable the 
condition of life is, how unſettled and inconſtant 
a thing fortune ; what unfaithfulneſs is to be 
found amongſt friends; what diſguiſes ſuited to 
times and circumſtances; what defertion, what 
cowardice in our dangers, even of thoſe who 
are deareſt to us. There will—there will, 1 
ſay, be a time, and the day will certainly come, 
when you, with ſafety ſtill, I hope, to your for- 
tunes, though changed perhaps by ſome turn of the 
common times, which, as experience ſhews, will 
often happen to us all, may want the affection 
of the friendleſs, the fidelity of the worthieſt, 
and the courage of the braveſt man living. 
Though who can believe that Pompey, ſo well 
ſkilled in the laws of Rome, in ancient uſages, 
and the conſtitution of his country, when the 
Senate had given it him in charge to ſee that rhe 
Republic received no detriment ;—a ſentence always 
ſufficient for arming the Conſuls, without aſ- 


ſigning them an armed force that he, I fay, 
when 
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when an army and a choſen band of ſoldiers were 
aſſigned him, ſhould wait the event of this trial, 
and defend the conduct of the man who wanted 


to aboliſh trials? It was ſufficient that Pompey 


cleared Milo from thofe charges that were ad- 
vanced againſt him, by enaCting a law, according 
to which, in my opinion, Milo ought, and, by 


the confeſſion of all, might lawfully be acquitted. 


But by fitting in that place, attended by a nu- 
merous guard aſſigned him by public authority, 


he ſufficiently declares his intention is not to 
overawe, (for what can be more unworthy a man 


of his character, than to oblige you to condemn 
a perſon, whem, from numerous precedents, 
and by virtue of his own authority, he might 


have puniſhed himſelf ?) but to protect you: he 


means only to convince you that, notwithſtand- 


ing yeſterday's riotous aſſembly, you are at full 


liberty to paſs ſentence according to your own 
zudgements. 

But, my Lords, the Clodian accuſation gives me 
no concern; for I am not ſo ſtupid, ſo void of 
all experience, or ſo ignorant of your ſentiments, 
as not to know your opinion in relation to the 
death of Clodius : and, though I had not refuted 
the charge, as I have done, yet Milo might, 


with ſafety, have made the following glorious 
declaration in public, though a falſe one : << I have 


ſlain, not a Sp. Mzlius, who was ſuſpected of 


aiming at the regal power, becauſe he courted 
the 
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the favour of the people by lowering the price of 
corn, and beſtowing extravagant preſents to the 
ruin of his own eſtate; not a Tiberius Gracchus, 


vho ſeditiouſly depoſed his colleague from his ma- 


giſtracy; though even their deſtroyers have filled 
the world with the glory of their exploits : but 
I have ſlain the man (for he had a right to uſe 
this language, who had ſaved his country at the 


hazard of his own life) whoſe abominable adul- 


teries our nobleſt matrons diſcovered, even in 
the moſt ſacred receſſes of the immortal Gods: 
the man, by whoſe puniſhment the Senate fre- 
quently determined to atone for the violation of 


our religious rites: the man whole inceſt with 


his own ſiſter, Lucullus ſwore he had diſcovered 
by due examination: the man who, by the vio- 
Jence of his flaves, expelled a perſon eſteemed by 
the Senate, the people, and all nations, as the 
preſerver of the city and the lives of the citizens: 


the man who gave and took away kingdoms, and 


parcelled out the world to whom he pleaſed: 
the man, who, after having committed ſeveral 


murders in the forum, by force of arms obliged 


a citizen of illuſtrious virtue and character to con- 
fine himſelf within the walls of his own houſe: 
the man who thought no inſtance of villainy or 
luſt unlawful: the man who fired the temple 


of the Nympbs, in order to deſtroy the public 


regiſter, which contained the cenſure of his 


crimes : in a word, the man who governed him- 
del | 
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ſelf by no law, diſregarded all civil inſtitutions, 
and obſerved no bounds in the diviſion of pro- 
perty ; who never attempted to ſeize the eſtate of 
another by quirks of law, ſuborned evidence, 
or falſe oaths, but employed the more effectual 
means of regular troops, encampments, and 
ſtandards; who, by his armed forces, endeavoured 
to drive from their poſſeſſions, not only the 
| Tuſcans (for them he utterly deſpiſed), but 
Q. Varius, one of our judges, that brave man 
and worthy citizen; who, with his architects 
and meaſures, traverſed the eſtates and gardens 
of a great many citizens, and graſped, in his own 
imagination, all that lies between Janiculum _ 
and the Alps; who, when he could not perſuade 
Titus Pacavius, an illuſtrious and brave Roman 
knight, to ſell an iſland upon the Pretian Lake, 
immediately conveyed timber, ſtone, mortar, 
and ſand, into the ifland in boats, and made no 
ſcruple of building a houſe on another perſon's 
eſtate, even while the proprietor was viewing 
him from the oppoſite bank; who had the impu- 
dence, immortal Gods! to declare to ſuch a man 
as Titus Furfanius, (for I ſhall omit the affair 
relating to the widow Scantia, and the young 
Apronius, both of whom he threatened with 
death, if they did not yield to him the poſſeſſion 
of their gardens) who had the impudence, 1 
ſay, to declare to Titus Furfanius, that if he 


did not give him the ſum of money he de- 
manded, 
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manded, he would convey a dead body into his 
houſe, in order to expoſe ſo eminent a man to the 
public odium; who diſpoſſeſſed his brother Ap- 
pius of his eſtate in his abſence, a man united to 
me in the cloſeſt friendſhip; who attempted to 
run a wall through a court- yard belonging to 
his Siſter, and to build it in ſuch a manner as 
not only to render the court- yard uſeleſs, but to 
deprive her of all entrance and acceſs to her 
houſe. - 

Vet all theſe violences were tolerated, though 
committed no leſs againſt the commonwealth, 
than againſt private perſons; againſt the remoteſt, 
as well as the neareſt ; ſtrangers, as well as rela- 
tions: bur the amazing patience of Rome was 
become, I know not how, perfetly hardened 
and callous. Yet by what means could you have 
warded off thoſe dangers that were more imme- 
diate and threatening, or how could you have 
fubmitted to his government, if he had obtained 
it? I paſs by our allies, foreign nations, kings, 
and princes ; for it was your ardent prayer that 
he would turn himſelf looſe upon thoſe, rather 
than upon your eſtates, your houſes, and your 
money :—Y our money, did I ſay ?—By heavens, 
he had never reſtrained his unbridled luſt from 
violating your wives and children. Do you ima- 
gine that theſe things are mere fictions ? Are 


they not evident? not publicly known? not re- 
| | membered 
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membered by all ? Is it not notorious that he at- 
tempted to raiſe an army of ſlaves, ſtrong enough 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole Republic, 
and of the property of every Roman ? Where- 
fore, if Milo, holding the bloody dagger in his 
hand, had cried aloud, „Citizens, I beſeech 
& you, draw near and attend: I have killed 
Publius Clodius with this right hand, with 
& this dagger: I have ſaved your lives from that 
„ fury, which no laws, no government could 
«4 reſtrain : to me alone it is owing, that juſtice, 
equity, laws, liberty, modeſty, and decency, have 
yet a being in Rome” could there be any room 
for Milo to fear how his country would take it ? 
Who is there now that does not approve and 
applaud it? Where is the man that does not᷑ 
think and declare it as his opinion, that Milo 
has done the greateſt poſſible ſervice to his coun- 
try; that he has ſpread joy amongſt the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, of all Italy, and the whole 
world? I cannot indeed determine how high the 
tranſports of the Roman people may have riſen 
in former times : this preſent age, however, has 
been witneſs to many ſignal victories of the 
braveſt generals; but none of them ever occa- 

ſioned ſuch real and laſting joy. Commit this, 
my Lords, to your memories. I hope that you 
and your children will enjoy many bleſſings in 
the Republic, and that each of them will be at- 
3 tended 


„ 
tended with this reflettion, that * P. Clodius 


had lived, you would have enjoyed none of 


them. We now entertain the higheſt, and, I 
truſt, the beſt-grounded hopes, that ſo excellent 
a perſon being Conſul, the licentiouſneſs of men 
being curbed, their ſchemes broken, law and 
juſtice eſtabliſhed, the preſent will be a moſt for- 
tunate year to Rome. But who is ſo ſtupid as to 
imagine this would have been the caſe had Clo- 
dius lived? How could you poſſibly have been 
ſecure in the poſſeſſion of what belongs to you, 
of your own private property, under the tyranny 
of ſuch a fury? 
I am not afraid, my Lords, that I ſhould ſeem 
to let my reſentment for perſonal injuries riſe ſo 
high, as to charge theſe things upon him with 
more freedom than truth; for, though it might 
be expected this ſhould be the principal motive, 

yet ſo common an enemy was he to all mankind, 
that my averſion to him was ſcarcely greater than 
that of the whole world. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs, or indeed to imagine, what a villain, what 
a pernicious monſter he was. But, my Lords, 
attend to this; the preſent trial relates to the 
| death of Clodius: form, now, in your minds— 
(for our thoughts are free, and repreſent what 
they pleaſe, juſt in the ſame manmer as we per- 
 ceive what we ſee)—form, I ſay, in your minds, 
the picture of what I ſhall now deſcribe. Sup- 
= | poſe 
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poſe I could perſuade you to acquit Milo, on 


condition that Clodius ſhould revive. Why do 
your countenances betray thoſe marks of fear? 


How would he affect you when living, if the bare 
imagination of him, though he is dead, ſo pow- 
erfully ſtrikes you? What, if Pompey himſelf, a 


man poſſeſſed of that merit and fortune which 
enable him to effect what no one beſides can; if 
he, I ſay, had it in his power either to appoint 
Clodius's death to be inquired into, or to raiſe 
him from the dead; which do you think he 
would chooſe? Though from a principle of 


| friendſhip he might be inclined to raiſe him from 


the dead, yet a regard to his country would pre- 
vent him. You therefore fit as the avengers of 
that man's death, whom you would not recall 
to life if you were able; and inquiry is made 


into his death by a law which would not have 
paſſed if it could have brought him to life, If 


his deſtroyer then ſhould confeſs the fact, need 


he fear to be puniſhed by thoſe whom he has de- 


livered ? The Greeks render divine honours to z 


- thoſe who put tyrants to death. What have I 
ſeen at Athens ! what in other cities of Greece | 


What ceremonies were inſtituted for ſuch heroes! 
what hymns ! what ſongs! The honours paid 
them were almoſt equal to thoſe paid to the im- 


mortal gods. And will you not only refuſe to 


pay any honours to the preſerver of ſo great a 
* 
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people, and the avenger of ſuch execrable vil- 
lainies, but even ſuffer him to be dragged to 
puniſhment? He would have confeſſed, I ſay, 
had he done the action; he would have bravely 
and freely confeſſed that he did it for the common 
good: and indeed he ought not only to have 
confeſſed, but to have proclaimed it. 
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BOOK S lately publiſhed. 


An uſeful and entertaining Epitome of 
| Gzoorapny and BrockaPny : 


THE firſt Part cotnpriſing a general view of 
the ſeveral Empires, Kingdoms, Republicks, 
States, remarkable Iſlands, Mountains, Seas, 


"Rivers and Lakes; with their Situation, Ex 


tent, Capitals, Population, Produce, Arts, Re- 
ligion, and Commerce. Including the Diſco- 
veries of Captain Cook and others. 


The ſecond part including the LIVES of the 
moſt eminent MEN who have flouriſhed in 
GarEar-BariTaAin, and its Dependencies, 


By JOHN PATTERSON SERVICE. 
Price 35 64d. bound. 


An 


B oO K S lately publiſhed. 


An ABRIDGEMENT of all 


Cath: COOK Voyages round the World. | 


_ Containing a faithful relation of the inte- 


reſting tranſactions in each Voyage, particularly 


thoſe relative to the death of Capt. Cock, with 
a ſketch of his life. Alſo Capt. Furneaux' s Ac- 
count of his proceedings during the ſeparation of 
the ſhips. The head of Capt. Cook, neatly 


_ engraved from the Royal Socket) s medal by Mr. 


PiN Co, with a Chart of the new diſcoveries and 


the tracks of the ſhips, are likewiſe given with 


this Abridgement. 


Thoſe who ſuperintend the education of - 
youth, cannot put a more acceptable work in 


their hands, than theſe late Voyages of Diſco- 


very, which abound with intereſting deſcriptions 


and entertaining narrative. 


The firſt volume contains the Firſt and Se- 
cond Voyages; and the ſecond volume, the Third 
and laſt Voyage. Each may be had Es for 
45. ſewed, or 5s. bound. 


The new Plates engraved for this ABRIDGE» 
MENT, are not only numerous, but well executed, 
The death of the CAPTAIN, particularly, is from 


a deſign by a perſon ach was preſent at the melan- 
_ event. | | 


The VIRTUOSI's MUSEUM. 
A CoLLEcTIon of ELEGANT Views, 
Engraved from the DRawinGs of 
PAUL SANDBY, Eſq. 


Price 51. 85, 5 
| The 


BOO KS 1 publiſhed. 


. four following Articles vill be found exceedingly 


35 Aſeful to thoſe who make excurfions into the Countries 


they deſcribe, and are the only portable Accounts that 

can be depended upon. The Mays are accurate, und 
the new Regulations relative to Travellers ” Poſt or 

27% ham , are all n corrected. | 


The GrNTLEMAN's GUIDE in his 
Io through Francs. © 
| With a correct MAP of all the PosT-Roavs, 


the Expence of travelling. in a Poſt-Chaiſe, 
Stage-Coach, or inland Water Carriage. 


Alſo, the Diſtances of the Towns, and the beſt 
Houſes of Accommodation. 
The NINTH EDIT I ON, 
With conſiderable Additions. 
Sold likewiſe by the Bookſellers of Dover, Mar- 


gate, Brighthelmſtone, Southampton, and at 
all the Bathing Towns upon the Coaſt. 


Price 3s. 64. half- bound. 


The GENTLEMAN's GUIDE 27 
In his TOUR through ITALY. 


With a correct Map, and directions for tra- 
velling in that country, alſo a deſcription of 
every place worthy a ſtranger's notice, parti- 
cularly Rome, NarLEes, VENICE, Genoa, 
F LORENCE, &c. &c. 


Price 45. 6d. half-bound. 


„„ l 
Tous through GR rAT-B RITAIN, 
| Divided into RovuTEs. 
In Four Volumes, Price 14-5. 


— 


BOOK s laah publiſhed 


1A. SERETCH ov: « 
TOUR through SWISSERLAND, 
With an accurate M AP. 
Price Half-a-Crown, half-bound, 


Holland, Dutch Brabant, the Auſtrian. | 
Netherlands, and Part of France; | | 

In which is included a deſcription of Paris. | 
and its environs. A new edition, corrected f 


and improved, with a Mae of Holland and the ö 
Netherlands, from the laſt ſurveys. | | 


Price 3s. 64. half-bound, | 


JOHNSON: 5 DICTIONARY, . 


In Quarto. Price T'wo Guineas. i 
Ditto, in Octavo. Nine Shillings, Y F 


RAPIN's HisToRy of ENGLAND, 
With TinDaL's CoNTINUATION, 
In 21 Vols. Octavo. Price Six Guineas. 
; ; ; | L 14 $ . ; ; 
THE 


BioGRAPHICAL DicTIONARY. 


Containing the Lives of EMINENT MEN, 
in various Parts of EURoPE. 


In 12 Volumes, Octavo. Price F our Guineas, 
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BOOKS late -publified, 


The POEMS of Mr. GRAY. 


With Notes by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 
late Fellow of Jeſus College, Cambridge. 


Ingenium cui fit, cui mens diviyior, atque 0s 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis bujus honorem. 
I ED 0CCT: 
Creative Genius; and the glow divine, 
That warms and melts th*'enthuſiaſtic ſoul; 
A pomp, and prodigality of phraſe ; - 
-- Theſe form the poet, and theſe ſhine in thee ! 
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The POETICAL WORKS 
Of DAVID GARRICK, Eſq. 
Nou firſt collected, with explanatory Notes. 


With a complete liſt of his works, and the 
different characters he performed, arranged in 


_ chronological order; alſo a ſhort account of 


his Life, and the Monody on his death, writ- 

ten by Mr, Sheridan, and ſpoken by Mrs. 

Yates, of Drury-Lane Theatre. | 
In Two Vols. Price 7s. 
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The POE TICAL WORKS 


Of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LI. p. 


Containing London, a Satire, and the Vanity 
of Human W iſhes, both imitated from JuvEN AL; 
Irene, a tragedy ; the Winter's Walk ; Stella 
in Mourning ; the Midſummer's Wiſh; an 
Evening Ode to Stella; Vanity of Wealth; the 
Natural Beauty 3 Tranſlation of Pope's Meſſiah; 
and ſundry other Pieces. Price 25. 64, 


